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CARBON VANES ARE DIFFERENT! 


Light as aluminium, non-hygroscopic, readily machineable, highly resistant to wear and 


requiring no lubrication—these are some of the special properties of MORGANITE CARBON 


VANES. They are especially suitable for use in rotary pumps and compressors where non- 
contamination is essential. 





MORGANITE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and corrosive conditions; 


withstand high temperature, immersion in liquids; are suitable for inaccessible positions and 
completely climinate maintenance. 


MORGANITE CARBON VANES are solving the specific problems of many manufacturers— 


maybe they will solve yours. Please write or telephone for leaflet SD 69, or for one of our 
Technical Advisers to call. 


MORGANITE 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


Céta BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Telephone: BATtersea 8822 





APPLICATION TO MAIL THE ECONOMIST AT SECOND CLASS POSTAGE RATES IS PENDING AT NEW YORK 1, N.Y., U.S.A 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 






In 1836 Callan, inspired by the work of Faraday, 
invented the induction coil, ancestor of the transformer 
of today. Fis instrument consisted of two 
Separate nindings on an iron core, and b) 

means of an interrupter he induced a 
current of very high e.m.f. in the secondar} 
circuit. Callan paid great attention to 


insulation, using a paste made 


from wax and gutta percha. 


Insulation was a major problem 

of the early pioneers, and one that persisted 
until recent years. The introduction of Araldite (regd) 
made available an insulating material combining 
resistance to corrosion, durability, immunity 


from the effects of humidity and temperature 





changes, toughness combined with flexibility 


—in addition to excellent electrical properties. 


Araldite epoxy resins 


Transformers potted in Araldite 
casting resin by A. Reyrolle 
& Co. Ltd. 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
AP 347 
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The Kellogg organization has a reputation for speed and efficiency in the 
construction of all projects, whatever their magnitude or degree of com- 
plexity. Behind this reputation is a unique appreciation of design problems 
and the possession of outstanding skill in engineering refinery and process 
plants. 

When Kellogg handles the job, closely co-ordinated activities and com- 
prehensive technical resources bring forward quickly and smoothly the 
final spectacular stage of plant erection. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.! 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
BRASILEIRA [> RIO DE JANEIRO + COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK: 
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} This assures you it isn't | 


Fibreglass Roof Board provides first-class insulation and 
provides it permanently. It will not rot, warp or swell and, 
over the years, its thermal resistance stays as high as when 
it was first installed—which is very high indeed! For more 
general applications, there’s the new Fibreglass CROWN 
which has the greatest insulation value ever and a host of 
other advantages besides; including very great advantages 
in cost. Remember that name—Fibreglass Crown. 


TRADE MARK 
oa 








Stand D77, Building Exhibition, Olympia 
Fibreglass Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. Tel. St. Helens 4224 
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Lively minds like 
GUARDIAN 


As aman grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 
to read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He 
is no fogey : he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous news- 
paper. Hewants one that is brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes, It is a lively paper for 
people with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 


every other way it is magnificently free. 
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tiles BY REDLAND TILES LIMITED 


bricks BY THE SUSSEX BRICK 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


pipes BY NORCON PIPES LIMITED 


engineering production 
BY REDLAND ENGINEERING LIMITED 


construction work and 


aggregates BY THE WALTER SMITH 
GROUP 
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Something in common between all these? Yes. 
Their high standards — at the service of industry. 
Their constantly expanding programmes 

of development. Their close co-operation. 





Their keen research, excellent designs 


and the strong progressive leadership of their parent company — 


Redland wotpines vimitep 


FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA, WEST GERMANY AND MALAYA 
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Main Consentert of Weit Regenchatiie’ datign. 


As in many hundreds of other turbine 
driven vessels-from the Cross Channel 
packets of the I.0.M. Steam Packet Co. 
and British Railways to the Cunard 
“Queens”, the newest liners on the 
South African and Australian runs and 
the B.P. Company’s giant tankers—the 
system will ensure the highest thermal 
efficiency, complete reliability, freedom 
from corrosion and minimum mainten- 
ance over long periods. 


G. & J. WEIR LTD., Cathcart, Glasgow, S.4. 


The Weir Group : 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. - DRYSDALE & CO., LTD. * WEIR HOUSING CORP., LTD. * ZWICKY LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. » WM. SIMONS & CO., LTD. - LOBNITZ & CO., LTD. » W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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A member of the Pye Instrument Group W. Watson & Sons Ltd. has 
The produced an electronic lung which is capable of replacing an iron lung. 
The Barnet Ventilator, as the instrument is called, is transistorised and is 
a ect ronic easily portable in cases of emergency. It is shown here in its application 
in an operating theatre for the administration of anesthetics. 
The Pye Instruments Group Consists of:— 


Lu ng Pye Atomics Division, Labgear Ltd. Unicam Instruments Ltd. 


Pye Industrial Television Division, W. G. Pye & Co. Lid. W. Bryan Savage Ltd. 
Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd. Pye Telecommunications Ltd. W. Watson & Sons Lid. STABUIAHED 
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Wanted: 
Scribe 
with 
office 
experience | 








Reading letters or reports or just memos, 
we’re sure you're glad the typewriter was 
invented, to preserve your eyesight and to 
speed your business. But are you ignoring 
other office devices just as time and energy 
saving? Such as internal telephones ? 
Push button for the smaller business, 
dialling phones for the larger organisations, 
combinations of both with or without 
loudspeakers—there is a system in the 
Siemens Ediswan range to make your work 
run more smoothly. No installation out- 
lay, no maintenance bills—Siemens Edis- 
wan rental scheme covers all that, and 
service depots are spread far and wide. 
Let us send you more information without 
committing you in any way. 


_—_—_ 


Rene private telephone 


EDISwA™ 


eam ©=systems 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD. AnA.E.!. Company, 


Private Telephone Division, 3 Avon Trading Estate, 
Avonmore Road, West Kensington, London, W.14. Tel: Fulham 947] 
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GO FESTIVE ON THE 






Choose 
of the highest standards ane. 
peeeL Ruble Pla 
. Cariton****L, er cas & 
CANN =se*e,, Montfleuri* RT eeok., 
INS: 
ANTIBES UN Roctt hs Provencal****t» 
& Pavinon set A, ' 
Belles-Rives** ; 
BEAULIEU? La Réserver**Ph- Estel****A. 
EZE BORD DE'MER: GP 


’ : n****C. 
AURON: (Winter $ d 
ne a af other hotels—see below 






WINTER 1S ONE LONG SUNNY FESTIVAL ON THE COTE D’AZUR. 
RECAPTURE THE FIRE OF YOUR YOUTH — GO FESTIVE ON THIS EXHILARATING COAST. 


CASING §=MUNICIPAL CARNIVAL Festivities, February 20~ 
CANNES  Ghairman, F. André: NICE arch 3 (eatties ot Flowers, February 
THEATRE, all the latest Paris successes; 25 and March 3); International Race Meetings 
classical concerts (60 performers) ; MARQUIS... (Trotting and Chasing) during January, February and 
DE CUEVA’S INTERNATIONAL BALLET Feb.2 to | March; International Horse Show, April 23—May 1; 
March 13; RESTAURANT DES AMBASSADEURS, - International Lions Club Gala in December; Easter 
Weekly Gala Dinners with floor show, 2 bands; © Monday Battle of Flowers, April 18; International 
Réveilions for Christmas and New ‘Year. | Tennis Tournament in April, CASINO MUNICIPAL 
MOUGINS GOLF COURSE (18 holes), Interna. “Nuit de Nice” February 25; PALAIS DE LA 
tional Competitions ; YACHTING, Centenary of MEDITERRANEE, weekly—theatre, comedy, concerts, 
Regattas in Jan. (Ski-Yachting Cup). Interna- recitals—Christmas & New Year Galas—“‘Nuit du Beau- 
tional Film Festival, May. jolais” April 2, Painting and Sculpture Exhibitions. 


CONCERTS from Nov. to the end of April; THEATRE, season 
MONTE CARLO of successful plays from Dec. 1 to end April; BALLET season, 
with outstanding stars, during the Christmas and Easter periods ; OPERA season, end Jan. to end March; 
GALAS at International Sporting Club, Dec. 24 and 31, and January 6, regular Gala Dinners and Balls; 
MONTE GARLO RALLY Jan. 20 to 27; also Pigeon Shooting, Golf, Tennis, Yachting and Ball Trap Competitions. 


MENTON poe er | oe BE AULIEU The loveliest of villas 


set in gardens of ex- 
Fruit, Spring Galas in February and March. otic flowers. Regular Anglican Church Services. 
English Library, Concerts, Tennis. CASINO, Boule, Roulette, Baccara. 


ANTIBES Beaches of fine sand. Picasso Museum, — 
Grand mid-Lent Carnival. & 
JUAN LES PINS fi testvatin taster Wes 
Book through your Travel Agent and, for the Céte d’Azur folder, write 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


New Address: 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
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THERMOTANK IN AMERICA 








T 








Now they can give of their best 


in a Detroit Research Laboratory 

















































In a climate which is often uncomfortably hot in summer and cold in 
winter, administrative workers and scientists in this Detroit plant 
now enjoy temperate inside conditions right through the year. 
Carefal control of the atmosphere for the work itself is provided 

in theeold-vaccine laboratory. This air conditioning installation is ; 
one of many important contracts secured in the United States by 

Thermotank. Others include the supply of 4,800 high velocity units 

to thé New State Department Building in Washington. 


Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 


Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank : 

UNITED STATES Contracis for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner s.s. ‘oRCADES’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hour. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station 
Building and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Bagdad, 

SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank instalation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 


=* Thermotank 


PCL TMA T CO MADE TO. MEAS URE | 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 
* THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 


~ THERMOTANK LIMITED “ GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI « SCOTLAND 
~ London, Liverpool, Neweastle, AuStralia, Canada, Germany, Holiand, Persian Gull, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A. 
" F . TGA N12 


Now-a PERMANENT polyethylene 
softener for all your fabrics 







Tests at Altied Chemical’s Na- 
'. tional Aniline laboratories 

prove permanence of new tex- 
tile finish. 


wlll | 
| ul 


A-C Polyethylene, another new Allied Chemi- 
cal product, means good news for both con- 
sumers and textile manufacturers. Write for 
free brochure, “a-c Polyethylene for Textiles.” 


For consumers, it means fabrics with the 
seft, pleasant feel you like ... quality you 
ean’t wash out. 


i” 

Wash-and-wear finishes containing emul- 
sifiable A-c Polyethylene can be applied to 
any fabric—cotton, wool, silk, synthetics, 
blends. And there’s no limitation on color 
either. They’re going into ladies’ dresses, 
sportswear, housecoats, suits ... men’s suits, 
slacks, shirts. 

Emulsifiable a-c Polyethylene for wash- 
and-wear fabrics isn’t the only Allied Chem- 
ical product for the textile industry. 
NATIONAL ANILINE dyes have been world- 
famous since 1879. Our new polyamid fibre, 
CAPROLAN, is already widely used in rugs, 
rope and auto tires. 


The copitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chemical 











For more information about 







EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 40 Rector Street + New York 6, New York a-c Polyethylene or our 
Sina pe 2 ast aeeke cmc forthe texte and 
OFFICE FOR MEXICO Paseo de la Reforma 76 ; other industries, _ ae | eT A 

& CENTRAL AMERICA: Oficina 401, Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico nearest office of Allie oa ORL eget ae 
REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE: Lima, Peru Chemical International. | } 


} 
} 
| 
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the Engineer wants the best the Buyer wants economy 





keep them both happy oe 





BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 2 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON WCT 
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DIREC'ST FROM THE 
CELLARS 


1 












Slim, smooth and elegant, 
uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
that is wholly the watch 
1 
\ of today, up-to-the-minute in 
| ~ ite-design, up-to-the- sceonid: 2 


the 
ee ~ in its'*timekeeping; 





, ¢ JUVENIA pen y Manz axtth } 


Sig 
Representatives in the United Kingdoms" ARca pects gs 
BATTON TPAD co. we ma) “HATTON. SAE a sE. C.1 2 


Prices of different models range 
from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 





eA No Lotrurp BY: vans ae pp 
pth inx STREET conne 


ry. PILAR SHERRY 
a MANZANILLA 


A delicate dry sherry. 


makes the biggest shipped exclusively for J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., by 


M. ANTO DE LA RIVA, JEREZ. 


small refrigerator 15... 8/- 


bottle 4 bottle 


ever P Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 


For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 





The Pressed Steel Company. They make 
the Prestcold Packaway.. Its outside is so 
small it can be fitted anywhere in a kitchen 


DIRECT e FROM THE 
A copy of our full Wine List will be 
gladly sent on request to: 





(and it has been!). Its inside is big enough LYONS 

to hold a week’s supply of food. Ve HOP EXCHANGE 
means Pressed Steel, and the Pressed Steel - 
Company mean business, big business. CELLARS 
ae ennai Deimenacteerte (J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 


Europe, at Jersey Marine, near Swansea. SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 


HOP 0425 
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The gift of 

La Tropical Cigars is 
the most flattering gift 
you can make — and 
what credit it reflects 


on you, the giver! 





LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


In all the usual packings 
and sizes from 2/11 upwards ; also in screw-capped 
aluminium tubes from 3/6. 


trste® 





who 
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made 90,000 
wagons? 


The Pressed Steel Company. Who wanted 
these wagons? Britain, India and Australia. 
Who uses these wagons? Almost everyone. 
Almost certainly you. 








makes — 
a car body in 
20 seconds? 


The Pressed Steel Company. Every working 
day (and currently they’re working very 
hard on next year’s cars) they roll car 
bodies off the production line at the 
unprecedented rate of three a minute. 





is for Pressed Steel, and the Pressed 

Steel Company is all for getting on 
with the job as quickly as possible. 

But don’t be misled by the speed of 


delivery; months of design and planning, 
years of engineering experience 
go into every finished job. 
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Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers offer 








Pan Am is first Thelong-range707 Intercontinental Jet Clippers’ 
, F are the largest and fastest airliners across the 
to bring you world-wide  tiantic to the U.S.A., the Middle East, India, 
° the Orient, and on ’round the world! 
rvice! , 
—_— Jet service Pan Am offers you low-cost fares on every Je 
Clipper flight, or, if you wish, you may choos 


you 


f 
Call your Travel Agent or remy 
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world-wide service 


No surcharge for Jet Clipper service 
* along the London-Calcutta-Tokyo Route. 


MIDDLE. EAST 





the famous deluxe President Special service. Pan Am’s globe-circling Jets service 33 of the 
Each of these services is the finest in its class. | world’s major cities—180,000 travelers have al- 
They represent the superior standards of Pan ready chosen Pan Am Jet Clippers. It costs no 
American’s famous service—preferred by the ex- _ more to know you're in the hands of the world’s 
7 Je perienced traveler for the courteous efficiency most experienced airline—First with the Big 

You'll enjoy when you choose Pan Am. Jets ’round the world! orade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


cs 
, ME Fe < ARI WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Blériot, the great French aviator, made his historic flight 
across the English Channel in 1909. In those days starting a 
flying machine was very much a “hit-and-miss” affair. 
Somebody had to swing the propeller—and get out of the 
way when the engine fired. 

The first World War established the importance of the aero- 
plane beyond all shadow of doubt. As aircraft and engines 
became bigger and more powerful, the problem of starting 
them developed into a highly specialised subject; and with 
the introduction of jet and turbo-jet engines, starting devices 
of a different kind had to be developed. 








~ =. —_— = —— iC oe 
| \i 


Starting a Boeing 707. Air Partners have been ordered by KLM, 
SAS, Sabena, Air India, Canadair, and Tasman Empire Airlines. 
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As the world’s largest manufacturer of compressed air 
equipment Atlas Copco designed the Air Partner—a mobile 
rotary screw compressor—to service the giant jet airliners 
now coming into service. The Air Partner is both simple and 
safe and has eliminated all starting difficulties. 


HOW THE AIR PARTNER WORKS 


With a steady flow of hot air, completely clean and oilfree, 
the Air Partner starts the main jet engines in a few seconds by 
way of an air-driven turbine starter. The Air Partner can also 
be used for air-conditioning the passenger cabin and cockpit, 
and for de-icing wings and fuselage. Simplicity of design 
means that airline personnel anywhere in the world can 
maintain and service this unit. In addition, overhauls are 
kept to a minimum. With this type of compressor—where 
the screws which compress the air never touch—10,000 hours 
is the average running period between overhauls. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The Show Must 
Go On 


HE Lancers are very well in their way. Ritual and rhythm seem self- 

perpetuating ; and men take comfort from their very continuity. It is 

when the music stops, when the circumnavigating and circumlocuting 
cease, that diplomacy becomes urgent again. The last time the music stopped 
was just a year ago: on November 10, 1958, Mr Khrushchev demanded the 
withdrawal of allied troops from west Berlin. This is the uncomfortable memory 
that Mr Macmillan’s dancing phrases at Guildhall on Monday night could 
not conceal ; nor is it in the interest of the British endeavour to secure as early 
a summit as possible that it should be hidden. It has been the Government’s 
contention all along that the search for an agreement on Berlin’s future should 
be the proper and immediate purpose of east-west exchanges. This purpose 
remains, and Moscow’s latest blast against Dr Adenauer suggests that Mr 
Khrushchev does not mean to let go lightly. It is the real reason why, as the 
Prime Minister has put it, we are “ doing the Lancers ” now. 

This year’s diplomatic visiting has spared Berlin, and by so doing has spared 
the West the pain of making up its mind on a positive, and agreed, policy on 
the city’s status. One price that was paid for this temporary moratorium was 
the invitation to Mr Khrushchev to visit Washington. The invitation was, in 
itself, a necessary and commendable stroke in east-west relations; on the 
encouragement of direct Russo-American talks the world’s best hopes of a general 
detente depend. Even so, the fact that it was plainly extracted from the United 
States as a result of Soviet pressure on Berlin means that it must be seen as a 
concession: the price for buying time. Nor is Mr Khrushchev likely to forget 
this. The danger now is of losing time unnecessarily, or delaying or hesitating 
until some unexpected crisis arrives, perhaps in Iraq or the Formosa Strait, that 
would, almost involuntarily, impel East and West to fall back again for a period 
into their accustomed rigidity and distrust. 

Not everything can be insured against. Not every dispute outside Europe 
can be pressed into service, as General de Gaulle has seemed to suggest, as a 
test of Mr Khrushchev’s good will by making him restrain his Chinese allies 
or adhere to a policy of live and let live inthe Middle East. So long as 
Mr Khrushchev is personally content to visit Paris as late as mid-March, the 
momentum of the east-west detente cannot be said to be in serious danger. But 
the timetable for useful exchanges next year is restricted. Even with the best 
will in the world the great powers still cannot pretend that they can ensure the 
most favourable constellation of events for a summit meeting six months ahead. 
Would President Eisenhower, or Mr Khrushchev for that matter, be able to talk 
sanely and realistically at the summit on Berlin if the Caribbean countries were 
then on fire ? There is a point where the deliberation on which General de 
Gaulle and Dr Adenauer insist becomes a gamble on everyone else’s good 
behaviour. 

Even so, Mr Macmillan has again found it politic to bow to certain of the 
demands from Bonn and Paris. The necessity may be explained by the current 
effort to improve the mood of British relations with the Continent. After his 
experiences across the Channel, Mr Selwyn Lloyd was even moved this week 
to rebuke Mr Bevan for his inconvenient questions on the imminence of east- 
west talks: “‘I would only say to the right hon. gentleman that the purpose is 
not to have a summit meeting just for the sake of having a summit meeting.” 
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This is exactly what General de Gaulle has been saying. But 
just what the summit is intended to do is still an open question 
inside the alliance ; and it may take more than the western 
preparatory talks in Paris next month to resolve it. General 
de Gaulle persists in envisaging a conference on the apocalyptic 
plane of Munich and Yalta. In this sense, his desire for 
massive preparation is entirely explicable. Dr Adenauer, too, 
has argued that if the new summit turned out to be like the 
one of July, 1955, things would be much worse afterwards 
than before. For this reason, apparently, he has publicly 
suggested that the allies should prepare for it “ as the American 
trade unions prepared for their meeting with Mr Khrushchev.” 

From this to Mr Macmillan’s musings aloud at Guildhall 
on the leisurely pace and protracted confabulations of the 
Congress of Vienna seems an impossibly wide step in outlook 
and intention. But this time Mr Macmillan is likely to have 
his way in the end, because it is the practicable way. The 
argument for a series of summits is bound to become more 
attractive as the limited possibilities inherent in a single meet- 
ing emerge. The best way to end an indecisive conference 
is, as Mr Macmillan said on Monday, to arrange for another. 
To settle for a single conference is to settle for failure in 
advance. The series idea may appeal to Mr Khrushchev all 
the more in view of the fact that, whenever the summit may 
be next year, it must be the last major conference of Mr 
Eisenhower’s effective presidency. The need to ensure a 
continuity of exchanges into 1961, when Mr Eisenhower’s 
successor must take on his responsibilities, if not his policies, 
is evidently desirable. 

If this continuity is assured, the exact agenda for the first 
summit need not be unduly precise. Dr Adenauer has argued 
flatly that Berlin should not be on the agenda at all. While 


Now We Are “ Visiting”... 


HE diplomatic dance card is filling up rapidly, with the 
T American elections looming large after mid-July, and 
neither May nor June has been left wholly free for a summit 
conference. The chief dates (unconfirmed arrangements in 


italics) are: 
December 1-2: Dr Adenauer in Paris. 
December 1-3: Signor Segni (Italian prime minister) in 
London. 
"December 4-22: President Eisenhower’s tour of eleven 


states in Asia, north Africa and western Europe. 
December 15-17: Nato ministerial council in Paris. 
December 19-21: Western summit meeting in Paris, 
followed by resumed Nato ministerial council meeting. 
January: Mr Macmillan in Ghana, Nigeria, Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 
January: President Gronchi of Italy in Moscow. 
January or February: Ten-power disarmament commis- 
sion at Geneva. 
March 15-27: Mr Khrushchev in Paris. 
April 5-8: President de Gaulle in London. 
Late April (25th suggested): President de Gaulle in 
Washington and Ottawa. 


Early May: Commonwealth premiers in London. 
Mid-May: Nato ministerial council at Istanbul. 

May 18-26: Seato ministerial council in Washington. 
May or June: President Eisenhower in Moscow. 

July 11-15: | Democratic party convention at Los Angeles. 
July 25-29: Republican party convention at Chicago. 


November 8: United States presidential election. 
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he now appears to have agreed that it could be included in 
a composite item on the German question as a whole, west 
German policy must still be expected to try to steer the allies 
away from this issue and towards general disarmament. The 
emphasis on disarmament is not an illogical approach to the 
general German problem, but the first admitted aim of the 
summit series must be to reach an accommodation on Berlin 
itself, preserving the western position there against threats like 


that of a year ago. It may be easier to do this without tying it 
to other complexities. 


EF” the moment, Mr Khrushchev himself is not insisting 
on an immediate settlement of Berlin’s status, or on a 
fixed date for the actual summit. He may have preoccupations 
of his own over China; Poland, too, is now in uncertain 
evolution under Mr Gomulka’s new team. But he may also 
calculate that if he is ultimately to confront all the western 
leaders in full fig at the summit, it is in his own interest 
both to take the measure of the redoubtable General de Gaulle 
and to give the West time to mull its own differences over. 
But it is the confrontation with the American leader that 
matters most to him, and Mr Khrushchev must be aware of 
how soon the vortex of domestic politics must claim Mr 
Eisenhower’s energies. It would be rare in a retiring president 
not to attempt to secure the continuance of his policies under 
his successor. The pressure on Mr Eisenhower to join in 
the battle will be strong. It might be possible, and could even 
be considered politically astute, for him to attend a summit 
meeting after the party conventions in July. But no one could 
be sure what weight Mr Eisenhower’s word could then carry 
in the world. 

The longer the summit is put off, the less reliance Mr 
Khrushchev is likely to put on any understanding reached 
with any American except the next president. This danger 
equally affects the value of Mr Eisenhower’s personal visit 
to Moscow next spring. When the time of this visit was 
arranged, it was assumed that the summit would be held this 
year. Mr Eisenhower would thus have been assured of two 
separate opportunities to press his diplomatic initiative home. 
Now both run the danger of coming on top of each other at 
a time when the end of his authority is in sight. 

These considerations argue powerfully for Mr Eisenhower’s 
arrival in Moscow to be brought as far forward as possible. 
The real diplomatic priority is to ensure that this initiative 
does not run to waste while British, French and Germans 
jostle for a place, or a say, in the inner directorate of world 
affairs. While the summit for four hangs fire, the advantages 
of the summit for two become even more self-evident. It 
does not seem to be indecently hasty or appeasing to suggest 
that Mr Eisenhower might consider a visit to Russia imme- 
diately after he has dealt with the resumption of Congress 
next January. 

He may not, in that case, see the countryside, and he may 
not be able to take his grandchildren. But he would ensure 
that contact was being maintained, that new difficulties and 
tensions could be tackled early on, and that a steady 
momentum was kept up in other negotiations. Such a visit 
would have a particularly powerful effect on the opening of 
the ten-nation disarmament talks at Geneva. If everything 
is left to the early summer, the clock may beat us all. 
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The Liberals’ Next Steps 


The Liberals’ prime tactical need now is to replace Labour 


as the main left wing party in suburban, light industrial 
and some rural constituencies 


HE Conservatives and Labour have had a lot of advice 

1. thrown at them by armchair strategists since the 

election. The Liberals have been rather neglected. 

Yet the future of British politics will be greatly affected by 
whether they make the right decisions about their next steps. 

The Liberals’ great gain from the recent election is that it 
looks as if they can now expect to get between 15 and 20 per 
cent of the vote in most constituencies that they contest, and a 
little more than that in perhaps thirty or forty constituencies 
which are particularly favourable for them ; this is a consider- 
able advance on the 8 to 12 per cent of the vote which was all 
they seemed able to expect ten years ago. If they could now 
improve their expectations to between 25 and 30 per cent of 
the vote in most constituencies, and to rather over 30 per cent 
in particularly favourable ones, their status as a national party 
would be transformed. They would come to be widely 
regarded as serious national contenders for parliamentary 
representation, instead of remaining still mainly a receptacle 
for protest votes. In a close-fought three-cornered contest, 
any candidate who might get over 334 per cent of the vote 
has a chance of getting in. 

To get the extra tithe of the electorate that they need the 
Liberals will have to fish successfully in two streams. The first 
stream will contain the shoal of former Conservative voters 
who, to judge from all past experience, will soon be swinging 
away from the government of the day. With the Labour party 
in its present state, these should be fairly easy fish for the 
Liberals to catch at by-elections. But the last Parliament 
suggested that they are not very permanent catches ; in general 
elections—if the Liberals follow the same tactics as last time— 
many of them are only too likely to go back to the Conserva- 
tives again. 

The second stream from which the Liberals need to draw 
support contains those people who voted Labour last time, but 
might now be looking for a better hole to go to. The present 
Labour party is quite capable of continuing to lose 2 or 3 per 
cent of its voters every five years, unusual though this is for a 
party to do while in opposition, and the Liberals should be 
well placed to pick up some of them. But the only circum- 
stances in which defections from Labour to the Liberals would 
be likely to be really large would be if people came to see that 
in some areas the Liberals have a much better chance than 
Labour of turning a Tory MP out. The Liberals’ prime 
tactical need now is to beat down Labour in suburban, light 
industrial and some rural constituencies—in order to get into 
a better position to fight the Conservatives there. 

If this analysis is broadly right, it has relevance to the 
decisions the Liberals will have to make about where and 
on what issues to fight by-elections in the new Parliament. It 
happens that the first by-election to fall due will be in Harrow 
West, where the Conservatives had a majority of 18,000 last 
time. If any semblance of a local Liberal organisation can be 
drawn together, this would seem to be just the sort of con- 


stituency that the Liberals ought to fight, and to do so with 
one principal message. To the largely Tory people of this com- 
fortable suburb the Liberals should emphasise that the purpose 
of early by-elections in this Parliament will not be to 
elect a new government ; if these by-elections have any national 
purpose at all, it will be to elect a new Opposition. Nobody 
is going to interpret any fali in the Conservative majority at 
West Harrow as a sign that the new Government has lost a lot 
of popularity in its first few weeks ; what people are going to 
look for most eagerly is who comes second. If Labour could 
be driven down to the bottom of the poll in this sort of con- 
stituency as a matter of course, then people would quickly 
come to look upon the Liberals as the natural party to whom 
to give an anti-Conservative vote. 

The Liberal image, when Liberals themselves do not blur 
it, is that of a party which is to the left of the Tories, but 
which does not believe in socialism, is not tied hand and foot 
to the trade unions, and does not need to support protec- 
tionism for vested interests. This is the sort of image that a 
large majority of the country’s (and Harrow’s) Tory voters 
would prefer to Labour’s as the principal opposition ; a respect- 
able minority of them would actually like to see it having more 
influence on the government of the day. It is also the sort of 
force that a sizeable proportion of Labour’s voters of last month 
would, at heart, prefer to socialism, if only they thought that it 
could be made an effective instrument. There is here a sound 
and comprehensible argument for Liberals to plug: to help 
build up this new sort of opposition might be the best con- 
tribution that could be made at Harrow by those Conservatives 
who believe that a permanent Conservative government is 
neither a desirable nor possible thing, as well as by those 
anti-Conservatives who feel this even more strongly. But if 
the Liberals’ main aim is to replace socialism in this way, they 
should be explicit about it. They should say: 


We have not come here to propose a marriage to the present 
Labour party. We have come here to invite the people of West 


Harrow to attend with us at its obsequies, and to dance with 
us upon its grave, 


HERE are two possible reasons why this sort of campaign 
T might not at all accord with some Liberals’ plans. One 
would be if they believed that, provided they are not too rude 
to Labour, some sort of Lib-Lab pact about not fighting each 
other in particular constituencies might consequently emerge. 
This idea is an intellectuals’ delusion ; there is no prospect of a 
major “compact of the left” because Liberal leaders have 


nothing to deliver to Mr Gaitskell in it. While Labour stays 
in its present unpopular state, most Liberals who have no can- 
didate of their own to vote for proceed to vote for the Tory ; 
it is clear that this is what happened in most of the constitu- 
encies last month where Liberal candidates dropped out 
compared with 1955. Admittedly, this would no longer be true 
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if Labour itself became more liberal and more attractive to 
the floating voter—but, if it did, Labour could and would get 
back to power without needing help from Mr Grimond. 

The second possible argument against the tactics suggested 
above is that the Liberal leadership may feel that their main 
effort now ought not to be directed towards making a dramatic- 
ally controversial impact in hopeless seats, but towards making 
a “responsible” impact in immediately winnable ones. If 
Mr Grimond were asked what he regards as his party’s 
principal need for 1960, he might say that it is to recruit just 
enough voters in one or two particularly favourable constituen- 
cies to get one or two more Liberal MPs into Parliament. The 
present Liberal parliamentary party of six is a desperately small 
band, especially as only three (at most) of the six are particu- 
larly effective in the House ; and, of course, if a by-election 


falls due in any winnable seat, the Liberals should 


enthusiastically fight it. But there would be grave dangers in 
making it the main focus of Liberal attention to pick up one or 
two more seats, instead of concentrating on trying to advance 
along a broad front. Any close student of the last election 
could fairly readily see why some of the seats in which the 
Liberals did most disappointingly were the seats they had had 
most hope of winning. 

The trouble is that when a Liberal candidate is trying to win 
a marginal seat, his emphasis turns fatally easily from preach- 
ing a distinctive faith towards trying not to annoy small local 
groups of people, from leading a protest movement against 
the other two parties to flattering them by imitation ; he is 
apt to compromise himself with promises of local pro- 
tectionism, or by pretending that he would strive to divert a 
disproportionate share of national expenditure to his particular 
constituents (although those constituents know quite well that 
he could not deliver it). 

The supreme examples of this mistake by the Liberals 
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were in the Rochdale and Torrington by-elections in 1958, 
when the eyes of the country were suddenly on them, and the 
Liberals (with promises of cotton protectionism and agricul- 
tural protectionism) undoubtedly drifted towards giving the 
impression that they were ready to be all things to all men; 
the result was that they came to mean nothing very distinctive 
to anybody. Many votes that were easy to come by in these 
circumstances were bound to be easy to go away again later, 
Something of the same mistake of excessive opportunism was 
repeated in some western constituencies during the general 
election ; certainly the Tories think that one reason why their 
candidates did well there was because the Liberals (like Mr 
Gaitskell with his income tax pledge) promised too much. 
The strategy for the broad front advance, for recruiting the 
extra ten per cent of support in every constituency, would be 
altogether different. Its recipe would be not to placate, but to 
attract attention ; its best tactics would be to emphasise the 
anti-protectionism in Liberalism (which could now have a 
remarkable resurgence of popularity in urban areas), the 
refusal in it to kow-tow before any instances of trade union 
tyranny, the sharp insistence in it on some things that the other 
two parties dare not say. The proper way of enunciating the 
policy of a small but barnstorming party (as also, incidentuily, 
of writing a leading article) is to simplify and then exaggerate ; 
the easy temptation for a defensive politician, who is trawling 
for a few hundred votes, is to obfuscate and then water down. 
Throughout their history, from the days of Bright and 
Cobden to the early days of Lloyd George, the Liberals have 
been most successful when they have followed the first 
or barnstorming tactics. In the last Parliament they 
slowed down the pace of their advance when they slid back for 
a time, and in some places, to the second or trawling tactics. 
In this Parliament, the single most important determination 
of the Liberal party should be not to make that mistake again. 


Redressing the Balance 


American reluctance to go on carrying almost alone the burden of 
general economic aid, and the pressing needs of the under-developed 
countries themselves, put a new obligation on new-rich Europe 


arms, is something that Europeans have come to take 

for granted. To hear of American requests for aid has 
therefore been something of a shock. True, the Americans are 
not asking for aid for themselves. What is wanted is that 
the European countries should shoulder a bigger share of the 
burden of helping the undeveloped world. But the ground 
for their plea is very much an American one. The United 
States, they point out, is running up a net payments deficit 
of $4-5 billion in the current year. 

The appeal plainly demands a dual response: first, demon- 
strative acts from European countries to help the American 
administration through its present problem (the British liberali- 
sation of dollar imports has made a start on this); and, secondly, 
a steady growth in the European contribution to the 
undeveloped countries, with the objective not simply of making 
good any American cuts, but of increasing the total. For 


T HE strength of the American economy, as of American 


fifteen years the United States has carried almost all the 
burden. In the next decade some of the responsibility for 
leadership, as well as for providing cash, will fall on Europe. 
It seems worth while to start discussing some of the sugges- 
tions on how to set about it. 


FIRST principle is that any new effort by the Europeans 
A should be made collective at the giving end. A joint 
demonstration of the will to co-operate would have a valuable 
impact in America. It would also have a value of its own. 
Earlier this year the commission of the European Community 
proposed that co-operation in helping the undeveloped coun- 
tries might be one of the ways in which the Six and the out- 
siders in western Europe might work together. In March 
President de Gaulle spoke at length on Europe’s mission in the 
young countries. In the efforts that London is now making to 
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establish better relationships with Paris and Bonn, the time 
will be spent more profitably in discussing a collective effort 
in the undeveloped countries, where a real common interest 
is apparent, than in picking over old differences which offer no 
hope of improvement. 

Any really massive increase in collective European aid would 
probably imply a much greater merging of “ sovereignties ” 
between the European states. But the immediate problem is to 
see what can be done within the political limitations of today. 
There are plenty of institutions already. One useful step might 
be to make the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, at present languishing for want of a job, the setting for a 
confrontation of aid policies. The aim would be to divert to a 
new purpose the familiar OEEC “shame mechanism” that 
has been so effective a lever of trade liberalisation in the past. 
One useful possible gesture from Britain might be a proposal 
to allocate a certain percentage of national income to certain 
specified forms of aid, if other European countries do the same. 
A small increase by some countries might win a large response 
from others. 

One necessary concession here would be for Britain to allow 
OEEC to judge how much of the investment we undertake in 
the Commonwealth can justly be counted as aid, and not to 
insist that the British Chancellor’s classification of this must be 
taken at its face value. It may be inevitable that the ex- 
colonial powers—France and Britain—do more for countries 
in their old spheres of influence than for others ; but, if they 
hope to get the Germans or the Swiss to join in a collective 
effort, they must expect to see their own efforts scrutinised to 
ensure that these are designed to promote development not to 
preserve spheres of influence. 


H™ can the undeveloped countries best be helped ? There 
are powerful arguments for the view that the most useful 
single step that could be taken to help the developing countries 
through the “ take-off” period would be an enlargement of 
the size and functions of the International Monetary Fund to 
enable it to help bridge both the chronic and special payments 
“gaps” of the young countries. If development really gets 
going in these countries, one must expect the combined balance 
of payments deficits of free Africa and Asia to expand, especi- 


ally in years when raw material prices are low. As the creation ' 


of new industries in developing countries creates new demands 
for foreign materials, equipment and consumer goods, or 
diverts supplies from exports, it would not be surprising, even 
in a well-ordered world, to see their combined deficits growing 
‘* by, say, £1,000 million or so a year at the worst stage of the 
raw material cycle. 

If developing countries that were following financial policies 
of which the IMF approves were allowed special stand-by 
credits in excess of their statutory drawing rights, the burden 
of these deficits would in effect be borne by piling up to £1,000 
million a year of extra inflationary pressure on the world 
economy when raw materia} prices are low ; at such times a 
_ dose of international Keynesianism would not be intolerable in 

a world whose total of national incomes is many hundred times 
; this amount, One snag is that IMF is at present designed to 
deal only with short-term difficulties. | But some form of 
increase in international liquidity may be a pre-condition for 
a major increase in orthodox capital exports. 
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Another technique that might be used more can be called 
the consortium approach. Twice in the last three years a 
group of creditor countries has got together to help out India 
when its reserves have been approaching exhaustion ; a third 
operation seems on the cards. But these have all been emer- 
gency operations. Could not the same group approach 
be used before the development plans get under way, and 
before trouble is at hand, so that the creditor nations could 
discuss and analyse the plans with the receiving countries ? 
They might have to suggest that the plans be cut down ; but 
they could guarantee that the more limited targets agreed 
could really be achieved, both in terms of foreign exchange 
and of investment capital. Once again, OEEC, where the 
developed industrial countries of Europe as well as the United 
States and Canada meet together, might well be, on occasion, 
an appropriate setting for such collective enterprises. 


UST as in Europe a happy combination of aid and trade 
liberalisation in OEEC helped to generate postwar 
recovery, so in the less developed world a regional approach 
using some of the same tools could be made to contribute to 
economic growth. In Latin America a free trade area is to 
start operations in February. The new Latin American Bank 
provides a way of channelling North American capital into the 
area in a form where there are, demonstrably, no strings and 
where it is made to back a co-operative effort. Conceivably, the 
European community could be got to contribute to another 
regional development by joining in the Colombo plan. 

Ambitious regional development arrangements may soon be 
even more urgently needed in Africa. At present, as the 
African states pick their way down the rocky path to indepen- 
dence, they still tend to depend for development capital on 
their former imperial rulers. But the European community 
as a group is now beginning to play a part in African develop- 
ment. As the states of black Africa form new groupings, as 
they may well do, the case may grow stronger for a regional 
organisation which covers the whole, with an African develop- 
ment bank at its heart. The new United Nations Commission 
for Africa may be the right body to see to this. 

None of these possible approaches provides a blueprint for 
Europe’s aid effort ; private investrnent has a crucial part to 
play as well ; the work of a great many valuable institutions— 
the World Bank, the new International Development Associa- 
tion—must be expanded and pushed forward too. And, all 
the time, it has to be understood that trade, or the readiness to 
open markets to the produce and the goods of the developing 
countries, is the indispensable complement and sequel to 
western aid in development, however it may be given. Europe 
needs to be very careful that its advance towards freer internal 
trade does not lead to greater protectionism against the outside 
world ; it should have a special concern to discourage the 
spread of another sort of illiberalism now evident in the United 
States: that of tying aid and loans to purchases in the donor 
country. 

The responsibility which Europe, no less than America, has 
now to recognise to the poverty-stricken outside world is the 
simplest self-interest as well. With six-sevenths of the world’s 
population enjoying only half its income, the biggest fissure in 
the world is not between East and West ; it is between rich 


and poor. 
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A Tax on London? 


More and more people are travelling longer distances 
every day to more and more jobs in London. How 
should the congestion be relieved ? 


VEN before the war many thought that the limit had 
been reached for daily travel into central London. 

They were wrong. Since 1952 nearly a quarter of a 
million people have moved their homes out of the main built- 
up area of Greater London, but nearly a quarter of a million 
new jobs have been created there. Within the smaller area 
of the County of London, the latest and very comprehensive 
planning survey conducted by the London County Council 
estimates that office employment has been increasing by 
15,000 jobs a year (about 2 per cent), and that projects already 
in hand will maintain this rate of growth for at least some 
more years. By contrast, population within the county is 
declining by 20,000 a year and is expected to go on doing so. 

Cumulatively, these trends are producing a steady increase 
in the length of journeys to work. More and more London 
workers are moving out beyond the green belt to places 
between 20 and 60 miles from Charing Cross. Probably, on 
present trends, another 100,000 families will do so in the 
next decade. But, in addition, there is the further problem 
that the suburban supply of typists and clerks has been virtu- 
ally exhausted. London now has brimfull employment, so 
that the large extra office staffs that will be needed must be 
recruited from distant points. In the near future everything 
points to a further and truly dramatic increase in the volume 
of long-distance commuting. 

Can public transport hope to handle it? Those who fore- 
cast that it will collapse under the strain may be mistaken as 
they have been in the past. For a start, railway electrifica- 
tion will help to open up new areas to the north and east 
of London (British Railways are already cheerfully exhorting 
London workers to travel 1} hours each way each day to the 
Essex coast). Much more dramatic innovations may be 
around the corner—such as helicopters and monorails to carry 
commuters from key points at the edge of London (where they 
could park their cars) directly to the centre. It is not the tech- 
nical problems that should cause grave anxiety so; much as the 
broader effects of these developments. 

They would scatter suburbia throughout the whole of wit: 
east England and beyond. They would commit.a large army 
of workers to spending a quarter of their waking lives on travel. 
Moreover, while the extended transport system might work 
technically, it would produce still more crowding and fatigue, 
noise and inconvenience, while time-wasting breakdowns 
would become more frequent. Enormous capital investment 
would also be necessary ; and even if it were not subsidised 
from the outset there is a strong possibility that it would 
become so through commuters’ resistance to paying the full 
economic fares that would be necessary. 


ERE is a situation that calls for some urgent public think- 
H ing. Can anything be done to encourage more people 
to live in London instead of merely working there ? The 
present exodus from the area is caused primarily by housing 


_ redevelopment of existing properties. 


pressure. In the County of London alone there are still more 
than 200,000 families who share accommodation, and there are 
very many more families who (as living standards rise) wil] 
want a better house in pleasanter surroundings. How are they 
to get them ? It is true that some houses and flats in London 
are still grossly underoccupied by elderly retired people, who 
would have moved out long ago if they had not exercised un- 
economic squatters’ rights under the Rent Restriction Acts; 
a further measure of rent decontrol could have helped existing 
accommodation to be used more efficiently, had the Conserva- 
tives in their election manifesto not foolishly ruled this out, 
But the new dwellings which are also required on a large scale 
could be built in Greater London itself only by a massive 
And any such pro- 
gramme must somehow overcome two formidable snags. 

First, there is the problem of density. Redevelopment will 
bring more Londoners closer to their work only if the number 
of new dwellings provided substantially exceeds the number 
of families who are displaced from the old properties. Since 
the war most housing developments in London have been 
public projects, which have dealt mainly—and rightly—with 
highly congested areas ; in consequence, they have generally 
reduced, instead of increasing, the local population. The 
exceptions to this rule have not been particularly commendable 
on economic grounds. The skyscraper flats being built by the 
LCC and some boroughs are unpopular with many working 
families and involve inordinate subsidies, amounting currently 
(in the case of the LCC) to over £100 a flat per year. Onlya 
prodigal government and a wealthy local authority could con- 
template increasing such sums. 

In the case of private projects, the problem is rather 
different. These projects do increase total accommodation, 
and the advantages of living in a flat somewhere near central 
London are being increasingly appreciated. Not only is the 
tiring journey to work avoided, but the magnificent amenities 
‘of central London—the shops, the theatres, and the parks— 
can be easily enjoyed. This way of life has a special appeal 
to the growing number of couples whose children have grown 
up. As in America, an increasing number of two-house 
families, who split their time between a London flat and a 
country house or cottage, will also appear. In line with these 
possibilities, the LCC is sensibly considering re-zoning the 
residential areas adjacent to the Royal Parks at higher 
densities. 

The basic snag is cost. Sites are expensive in London, and 
flat construction in England as a whole is far too costly. Only 
this week the Barbican scheme has been finally approved by 
the City of London ; the economic rent for a one-room flat in 
the Barbican is estimated at nearly {200 a year. This is much 
the same as that for an entire unsubsidised house in Hemel 
Hempstead. Such figures help to explain why only about 
1,000 new dwellings a year are being built by private enter- 
prise in the County of London. 

Thus new housing within London caters at present for 
only two groups. There are luxury flats for the relatively 


rich, and heavily subsidised flats for the relatively poor. The 
great majority of Londoners fall in neither group. Even most 
of those on public housing lists cannot now hope for a dwell- 
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ing in London because neither sites nor finance are available. 
The only way for any of these people to get a new dwelling 
ig to move Out 20 miles—which is what they are doing. 

Clearly, something more should be done to clear old pro- 
perties and build new dwellings that are within the financial 
reach of this vast middle-class. Equally clearly, that some- 
thing is bound to be rigidly limited by the continued factors of 
cost and density. Any action will require an easing of the 
legal restrictions (including remaining rent controls) which at 
present inhibit private developers from acquiring and clearing 
sites of a reasonable size. Probably, some new injection of 
public subsidy for particular types of development should also 
be considered. The best results, though not spectacular ones, 
are to be had not from tall flat projects near the centre (which 
can and should remain in the unsubsidised luxury category), 
but from the replacement of decayed Victorian properties and 
their large gardens by modern houses, maisonettes and small 
blocks of flats. 


T is possible that by such means the exodus from London 
I might eventually be slowed down. It is inconceivable that 
it can be reversed. The urbanites who advocate such things 
are living in an ivory skyscraper of their own making, oblivious 
to the realities of costs and tastes. But this conclusion 
emphasises the need for a different line of action—action to 
check the further growth of employment within London. 
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The Government has promised to take a “sterner view ” 
of future applications for industrial development in London. 
The Labour party is right in saying that it is quite as necessary 
for the functioning of London, as for the needs of the 
depressed areas, that these words should be made good. But 
the office boom is a harder nut to crack. Any wholesale pro- 
hibition of new office development would be quite absurd. 
What is needed is to bring home to employers the very real 
advantages of shifting all or some of their activities at least to 
the suburbs, and preferably to new or provincial towns. An 
increasing number of firms are seeing this point—quite a 
number, for example, are going to Hemel Hempstead. Warn- 
ings and exhortations can speed up this movement, and it is 
right for Mr Brooke to help the LCC in this respect. But more 
is needed, and the time is ripe for a new suggestion. 

Instead of relying on a further tightening of planning con- 
trols—which tends to be economically arbitrary—might not 
the best weapon be something like the local payroll tax levied 
in many American cities ? A supplement might be added 
to the national insurance contribution which employers have 
to pay, whenever the insured employee concerned is obliged to 
work in central London. This would deliver to the right 
address the bill for the rising indirect costs of congestion in 
the city, and it would gradually induce a shift of some 
economic activity out of the central area. That would be 
very much to the good. Unless unpalatable and unorthodox 
measures are taken soon, megalopolis may seize up. 
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BRITAIN IN EUROPE 


From Adenauer to Stockholm 


visited Helsinki he made plain Russia’s dis- 
like of all such western groupings, but 
showed a certain tolerance for Finland’s - 
economic plight. Ways of giving Finnish 
goods free trade area treatment without an 


A’ a means of damping down some of 
the more extreme misconceptions and 
resentments about each other, the Anglo- 
German encounter this week can be counted 
a success. Dr Adenauer has had a fairly 
good press in Britain this week and a not 
unfriendly welcome. He himself has 
evidently made an effort to be courteous to 
Britain both before and during his visit. It 
is less certain how much progress was made 
in narrowing differences. Dr Adenauer was 
glad to find that Britain has dropped dis- 
engagement from its current policies, but 
he continued to push for the exclusion of 
Berlin from the summit talks, or at least for 
minimising discussion about it. He made 
clear to Mr Macmillan that he would do 
everything he could, short of a break with 
France, to ensure that the six-nation Euro- 
pean Economic Community’s external 
policies were liberal ones ; but he held out 
no hope at all of any special commercial 
relationship between Britain, the other 
“ outsider ” Europeans and the community. 

The timetable of his visit, indeed, pre- 
sented certain ironies. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the Cabinet took a number of final 


decisions on the new Free Trade Associa- 
tion of the “ outer seven.” Mr Macmillan 
left the meeting to meet Dr Adenauer at 
Victoria. Next day, after Herr von 
Brentano and Mr Selwyn Lloyd had settled 
down to talk over specific points, Mr Maud- 
ling and Mr Amory were off to Stockholm. 
Just when the British government is making 
genuine efforts to improve relations with 
the Six, ministers have been putting finish- 
ing touches to the rival grouping of the 
Seven. 

The drafting of the EFTA convention in 
so short a space of time is a remarkable 
technical feat. True, the bulk of the work 
had already been done, for the draft follows 
very closely the earlier free trade area plan. 
The current meeting of ministers has only 
to tie up some relatively minor points ; a 
decision on fish fillets—probably a British 
concession ; a decision on the site of the 
new group’s headquarters—probably (and 
ironically) Paris. 

The Finnish parliament has responded 
to the situation by a decision to seek com- 
mercial access to the grouping but not 
formal membership. When Mr Mikoyan 


institutional tie-up can be devised. They 
would have the added advantage of not 
inhibiting any later political deal between 
the Seven and the Six. But at present even 


the approach to such a deal is nowhere in 
sight. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Winds that Blow Softly 


LTHOUGH manifestly inconvenient to 

both governments, the three-year 
estrangement between London and Cairo 
still drags on. On a visit to Cuba earlier 
this month, the UAR foreign minister, 
Dr Fawzi, said that the resumption of dip- 
lomatic ties was “in the wind”, and on 
Sunday one of his spokesmen in Cairo 
cheerfully predicted diplomatic relations at 
chargé d’affaires level before the end of the 
year. The British, for their part, have long 
made it clear that they would like the small 
property commission that is working in 
Cairo under Mr Colin Crowe transformed 
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and enlarged into a diplomatic mission But 
while British diehards have by now accepted 
the inevitability of an official reconciliation 
with President Nasser, in Cairo the ground 
has been less well prepared for bypassing 
their Egyptian counterparts. 

No doubt with this in mind, President 
Nasser keeps up his stance of being wooed 
and not wooing; last week Al Ahram im- 
pressed on its readers how busy the Cana- 
dians have been in putting forward the 
British case for resumption of official 
relations. But the president has made it 
more difficult to effect any real change in 
the situation by continuing to project the 
image of the British government as the 
sinister grey eminence behind the “ anti- 
Arab ” activities of General Qasim. 

Now that there is a lull in anti-American 
propaganda, and the useful dichotomy 
between international communism and the 
Arab communist parties has been re-estab- 
lished, the British stand out once more as 
the chief villains in Cairo’s picture of the 
Middle East. The wind felt by Dr Fawzi 
and his henchmen has not yet blown into 
the radio station. Cairo radio has made no 
suggestion that diplomatic relations are 
desirable; on the contrary it is still portray- 
ing Britain as the most implacably hosiile 
of imperialist powers. 

Egyptian suspicions and susceptibilities, 
coupled with British insouciance, have im- 
posed a lethargic tempo. One hope of 
acceleration lies in the rather different mood 
in Alexandria, where the cotton community 
has been putting out feelers for the recovery 
of its British markets. Last season, British 
purchasers returned to the market, although 
in a relatively small way, and more recently 
a group of Lancashire spinners and mer- 
chants have been in Egypt to talk about the 
future. The pull of trade may sooner or 
later hurry the politicians towards the goal 
that they are approaching with such circum- 
spection. 


IRAQ 


The Fertile Crescent Again 


G ENERAL QASIM seems to have for- 
gotten that his gaols are full of people 
accused of plotting an Iraqi takeover 
of Syria. On Monday he joined company 
with a long line of distinguished, but dead, 
Arab rulers by reviving their “fertile 
crescent” scheme for uniting Iraq, Syria 
and Jordan. 

If the late King Abdullah of Jordan had 
been allowed a free hand, the union would 
have been brought about a dozen years ago. 
His part was to unite Syria and Jordan, 
but he failed because his British mentors 
feared, rightly, that such a move would 
outrage the already bruised sensibilities of 
the French. In 1949 Nuri es-Said and 
President Hashim al-Atasi signed an agree- 
ment to unite Syria and Iraq; but Syrian 
army officers objected to the terms. In 
1957, when Syria appeared to be falling 
into communist hands, there were stories 
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of an Iraqi plan to invade it. That plan, 
if it ever existed, came to an end when 
Syria gave up its independence in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, and became President Nasser’s 
northern province, 

The Egyptians and Saudis have long been 
against the fertile crescent scheme. The 
Egyptians wanted no strong competition 
for the position of leading Arab state, and 
the Saudis were afraid of a resurgence of 
Hashemite power. Long. before President 
Nasser was ever heard of there were 
Egyptian agents, often paid for with Saudi 
money, operating in Syria with instructions 
to kill anyone who made too much noise 
about the fertile crescent scheme. 

In the past, opponents of the scheme have 
always been able to damn it as a creation 
of western imperialism—inspired by the 
British or the Americans in order to keep 
the Egyptians in their place. Now it has 
been proposed by an Arab leader who can- 
not, for all the Egyptian allegations to the 
contrary, be accused of being in league with 
the West. The Egyptians and Saudis will 
have to find another reason why the scheme 
is an evil one. For his part, General Qasim 
will have to prove that he is actually in 
control of Iraq before he is likely to gain 
many followers in Syria or Jordan. 


PARLIAMENTARY PENSIONS 


Westminster Wildcats 


T seems a great shame that Lord 

Dunrossil, who has earned the tradi- 
tional Speaker’s pension every bit as much 
as his predecessors, should have been made 
the butt of Labour backbenchers’ resent- 
ment at the inadequate provision for MPs’ 
pensions. It is gratuitously offensive to 
imply that Lord Dunrossil accepted a great 
ceremonial office like the Governor- 
Generalship of Australia in order to get 
extra money. In actual fact, according to 
the Australians, he will have little or 
nothing left out of his gubernatorial salary 
of £8,000 (or £10,000 in Australian money) 
by the time he has met his expenses. 

Nevertheless Labour backbenchers do 
have a legitimate and _ long-standing 
grievance, which they have evidently 
decided to plug on every available occasion. 
(A group of them have also put down a 
motion opposing the increase in judicial 
pensions.) By far the best course now 
would be for the Government to ask Par- 
liament to pocket its pride and refer to 
an expert outside inquiry the question of 
formulating and recommending any MPs’ 
pension scheme. Any outside committee 
would almost certainly agree that MPs’ 
salaries are not adequate to permit private 
saving, and that there is a positive public 
interest in making it possible for some 
parliamentary veterans to retire earlier than 
they do. Buta straight pensions entitlement 
—say of £750 a year after ten years of 
“service,” and more after fifteen years— 
is not necessarily the fight solution ; it 
could induce some MPs to build up extra 
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years in the House, and occasionally (eg, 
in May, 1955, which was nine years and 
eleven months after the 1945 election) jt 
could even give rise to an undesirable 
source of pressure on a Prime Minisier ip 
deciding when not to go to the couniry. 

Other technical complications arise trom 
MPs’ peculiar terms of employment, their 
insecurity of tenure and the fact that they 
may be deprived of their source of income, 
without the right to draw unemployment 
pay, at a time of life when they find it 
difficult to get any job where a private 
pensions plan is in operation. Sometimes 
what an ex-member needs after an electoral 
defeat in middle age is a lump sum to 
help him in his resettlement; special 
arrangements should probably be made to 
enable him to commute all or part of any 
parliamentary pension. Again, the actuarial 
cost to the nation of any non-contributory 
pensions plan for MPs ought to be 
publicised, even though it should not be 
begrudged ; a select committee of MPs 
themselves would not be well equipped to 
work this out. The politicians have been 
so invariably ham-handed about their pay, 
and the general public so invariably wrong- 
headed, that it is high time for the problems 
to be calmly weighed, and recommendations 
presented, by an expert neutral committee 
outside the House. 


BETTING 


Liberty by Licence 


ADLY, the second reading debate on the 
Betting and Gaming Bill was not a 
good advertisement for the efficiency of an 
unwhipped Parliament as a legislative body. 
It is long odds that the least workable 
sections of the bill will be its rather unctu- 
Ous provisions about gaming, but few MPs 
chose to talk about them. Instead attention 
was almost wholly—and very muddledly— 
concentrated on detailed criticisms of the 
new provisions for cash betting. But this 
is the one part of the bill that, administra- 
tively speaking, the Government has surely 
got just about right. 

The agreed aim of a majority of the House 
and the country is to bring cash betting into 
the open, in order to control it; the best way 
to do that is to license bookmakers and cash 
betting shops, so that undesirable tenden- 
cies in this mugs’ (and sometimes thugs’) 
business can be checked by the effective 
threat of taking licences away. A feature 
of the debate was the large number of MPs 
who wandered down a blind alley with 
arguments about how bets were to be taken 
to the shops. Most bets will obviously be 
taken there by people who collect orders 
in factories and other work places; the bill 
specifically allows the betting shops to pay 
commissions to these agents. The suggestion 
by some MPs that these factory runners 
should be licensed would be quite un- 
workable; the licence would merely become 
a black market counter in a business where 
black markets could lead straight to violent 
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crime. It should be much easier to control 
shops by licences than to control tens of 
thousands of runners, some of whom could 
justly claim that they were merely collect- 
ing bets for their friends. Some liberal- 
minded MPs argued that if the Government 
is to allow bets to be collected by runners 
in the factories and on housing estates, it 
should allow them also to be collected by 
runners waiting on the street corners. But 
two royal commissions have agreed that the 
streets are not the right place for betting; 
the runners who gather on the streets— 
some of them obvious undesirables— 
control the illegal trade at present, and it 
will be much better to clear them away as 
the new system starts. Another complaint 
was that restaurants and other places with 
television sets or press agency tapes near 
betting shops may become congregation 
points for regular gamblers; it is better 
that they should congregate there than in 
the shops themselves, where they would 
make the police’s task of controlling the 
shops much more difficult. On all of these 
points, Mr Butler should stick to his guns. 


PENSIONS 


The Cost of Not Earning 


oR the second time this year the 
Government is to raise the amounts 
which pensioners and widows can earn 
without having their pensions reduced. 
Henceforth old age pensioners and childless 
widows can earn £3 10s. a week from a 
part-time job betore suffering any deduc- 
tions from their pension, and £6 Ios. a 
week before their pension is totally ex- 
tinguished ; the equivalent permitted earn- 
ings for widowed mothers will be £5 a 
week before suffering any deductions and 
£8 a week before their personal pensions 
(as distinct from special child allowances) 
are extinguished. The reason why the 
Government has not gone any further in 
its relaxations is presumably that some 
people in Whitehall still cling to the prin- 
ciple that people who have a normally-paid 
full-time job should not draw these pen- 
sions. 
_ Yet the economic justification for retain- 
ing the earnings rule at all needs to be 
constantly re-examined. The only old age 
pensioners affected by it are those in the 
first five years after reaching normal retire- 
ment age ; after 70 for a man or 65 for a 
woman, one can draw the pension as of 
right. There are now some 400,000 women 
between the ages of 60 and 65 and men 
between 65 and 70 who are still in 
full-time employment ; it is almost entirely 
because of the expense of allowing these 
400,000 people suddenly to draw their 
pension that the Government says that the 
“cost” of abolishing the earnings and 
retirement rules would be a full £100 
million a year. 
But this would be the “cost” to the 
national insurance fund. The cost to the 
economy of the country would be this 
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amount minus the addition that would be 
made to the national income if more pen- 
sioners were attracted back into employ- 
ment. It is difficult to say what this 
addition would be. During the recent re- 
cession it might not have been great, 
because the laying off of old people on to 
the retirement pension was one way 
(although socially not necessarily a desirable 


‘way) of “absorbing” unemployment. But 


during a period of industrial re-expansion 
such as the present, the re-attraction of 
some pensioners into active employment 
might be very valuable. Could not one 
small and humane experiment to test the 
real working of the earnings rule now be 
made ? A backbench Labour MP~has put 
down a private member’s bill which would 
abolish the earnings limit altogether for 
widowed mothers. One would like to see 
the Government support it. 


CYPRUS 


How Many Pilots? 


C= progress towards independence 
continues to be patchy; but is a good 
deal more promising than it was a month 
ago, after Archbishop Makarios had sus- 
pended the constitutional commission in 
protest against the discovery of a Turkish 
caique full of arms just off the coast. The 
British appeal, supported by the Greek and 
Turkish leaders, for the surrender of arms 
by both sides was not a great success; but 
at any rate confidence between the two com- 
munities was sufficiently restored for the 
commission to resume early this month. 
Moreover, last week the commission pulled 
a welcome and unexpected rabbit out of its 
hat—an agreement on the long disputed 
question of the powers of the Turkish vice- 
president. 

On the other hand, the British and the 
Cypriots are still negotiating over the exact 
size of the British bases. The military have 
scaled down their original requirements a 
good deal, but not enough for Archbishop 
Makarios, who unfortunately has committed 
himself to the stand that not a single Cypriot 
must remain under British sovereignty. 
His ability to compromise will not be 
improved by the development of open 
opposition to him among the Greek 
Cypriots. Last Sunday, at a public meet- 
ing in Nicosia, it was decided to form a 
new party, the Democratic Union. Its joint 
sponsors are Dr Dervis, the extreme right 
wing mayor of Nicosia, and Mr John 
Clerides, QC, a respected “elder states- 
man ”; its backers seem to be a very mixed 
bag with, one suspects, very mixed motives, 
The new party will be pledged to support 
a presidential candidate in opposition to 
the “dictatorial” Makarios. For his part, 
the archbishop believes that if he can unite 
all shades of opinion behind him the launch- 
ing of the new republic in February will be 
reasonably smooth, whereas to have several 
pilots contending for the helm might be 
disastrous. He may well be right. 
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CHINA 


Mao Stays Put 


‘oe is plenty of evidence of an 
“ opposition ” within the Chinese Com- 
munist party, but none to suggest that it 
has imperilled Mao Tse-tung’s leadership. It 
would indeed have been surprising, even in 
a communist country, if last year’s formid- 
able economic and social undertakings had 
not aroused misgivings. To “ leap forward ” 
while simultaneously communising peasants 
by the hundred million—all within the 
framework of an economy that remains 
primitive—evidently sounded adventurous 
to many Chinese communists when it was 
first proposed. Undaunted, the leadership 
kept widening the ditch to be leaped over, 
claimed that the “ great leap” had never- 
theless been made, then ignominiously 
admitted that it had fallen short. 


In a democracy, at any rate on the eve 
of elections, this kind of situation would 
have strengthened the opposition. In a 
communist country, it does nothing of the 
kind. The “opposition” was wrong to 
point out the dangers, and still wrong when 
events justified its apprehensions. Nor 
should it be assumed that its policy is being 
adopted by the main body of the leadership. 
The staggering admissions of statistical 
errors made by the party’s central commit- 
tee in August were followed by scaled-down 
economic targets for 1959, but the basic 
policy remained unchanged: the commune 
system is to be consolidated, with only 
minor concessions to individualism and the 
desire for privacy, and the second five year 
plan, which ends in 1962, is still meant to 
be fulfilled ahead of schedule. 


The present drive against “ right-wing 
opportunists ” needs to be seen against this 
background. A recent article in Red Flag 
denounced these “ opportunists ” for oppo- 
sing the “ socialist road” and praised Mao 
Tse-tung’s leadership. The Peking People’s 
Daily said that Mao’s “ correct line” had 
made possible an even bigger leap forward 
this winter than last. 


The ban now imposed on the export of all 
communist China’s newspapers except the 
People’s Daily suggests that internal dis- 
sensions may be embarrassingly visible. 
But Mao is still boss; and he will presum- 
ably be able to preserve his Mona Lisa 
silence rather longer than, say, Mr Gait- 
skell. 


JUDICIAL PENSIONS 


More Room on the Bench 


NDER the Act of Settlement of 1700, 

high court judges have hitherto held 
office during their good behaviour and have 
been removable only by a joint address of 
both Houses of Parliament. This principle 
is technically altered by the new Judicial 
Pensions Bill, which, among other things, 
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will set a limit to the activity of judicial 
limpets who remain in office long after their 
powers—and what is worse, their tempers 
—have failed them. 

To do this, a somewhat arbitrary retire- 
ment age of 75 is set for all holders of 
high judicial office (the Lord Chancellor, 
who is essentially a political appointee, 
excepted). A reform advocated by two past 
commissions has thus been brought about ; 
and judges of the supreme court have been 
brought more into line with county court 
judges and magistrates (whose retiring age 
is 72). For puisne judges a rigid upper 
ave limit is certainly sensible. But it might 
be worth discussing in committee whether 
a discretionary extension might not some- 
times usefully be made in the more 
academic atmosphere of the Court of 
Appeal, in order to avoid the loss of valu- 
able legal services. Existing judges are not 
affected by the 75 year limit, but if they 
were, Viscount Simonds (76), Mr Justice 
Cassells (82), and Mr Justice Vaisey (82), 
would all be serious losses. Mr Justice 
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Wallington (84) and Mr Justice Hilbery 


(76) would also be obliged to retire. 

The second object of the bill is to increase 
judges’ pensions. This will be only the 
second increase in judicial emoluments in 
125 years, the former increase being in 
1954. High court judges will become 
eligible for a maximum pension of £4,000 
a year, compared with the present £2,625. 
Another improvement is the introduction 
of a graduated pension scale. Formerly, 
judges could draw a pension only after 
fifteen years of service; the obvious 
danger of incapacitated judges remaining in 
office solely to acquire pension rights was 
met by a provision—unique to this depart- 
ment of state—that permanent infirmity 
entitled a judge to a full pension, irrespec- 
tive of years of service. Present judges who 
become permanently infirm may still take 
advantage of this provision, but it will not 
apply to new judicial appointments. New 
and old judges may now retire at seventy if 
they wish, and draw a pension proportioned 
to their years of service. 
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POLICE 


Quis Custodiet ...? 


HE Opposition was completely justified 

in staging Wednesday’s important 
debate on the relations between the police 
and public. The answer to those who 
objected to the debate’s form is that only 
a censure motion could have forced the 
Government to give adequate time with 
sufficient urgency ; and the motion had to 
concentrate on the narrow issue of the 
spending of £300 of public money to settle 
the case of Garratt v Eastmond because 
that was the only point in the chain at 
which a Minister could be held responsible. 
Indeed the difficulty of establishing the 
responsibility of anyone who will answer 
publicly for questionable actions by the 
police is the essence of the whole problem. 
Very wisely, Mr Butler elected not to 
treat the issue narrowly. Acknowledging the 





Toying 
With 
Christmas 


wm only a month to go until 
Christmas, the great commer- 
cial machine that sells the presents 


is now beginning to hum. Many con- 
sumer goods industries are highly geared 
to Christmas, but none more so than 
toys. British toy manufacturers sell about 
40 per cent of their output in the four 
weeks before December 25th. Recently, 
in a London hotel, their trade association 


held a preview of their wares. 


The most striking thing about the toys 
on view was their conservatism. Gone 
were the space-suits and X-ray guns of 
two years ago; even plastic sten guns, re- 


volvers and flame-throwers, the industry’s 
former answer to the war craze among 
schoolboys, were not much in evidence. 
Instead, displays centred on teddy bears, 
dolls, snakes and ladders, scale models 
and electric trains—items that remain the 
staples of the industry. The manufac- 
turers say that this reflects the conserva- 
tism of the average child: market surveys 
have found that most British children are 
just not interested in the moon. Some 
critics will say that it also reflects the con- 
servatism of the average British producer, 
who prefers to give face lifts to traditional 
toys rather than to produce new ideas ; 
such novelties as there are are very often 
imported from places like Hongkong or 
Japan. 

But beneath the surface, toys, and the 
industry with them, are changing fast. 





The materials used reflect this. A teddy 
bear which used to be made of cotton 
cloth and wood shavings now comes in 
rayon with a foam rubber inside. The 
latest version can be put through a mangle. 
Plastic is gaining steadily in use and is 
now the basic material of nearly a third 
of all toys, compared with less than a 
sixth in 1949 ; it may be more easily break- 
able than some traditional materials, but 
the modern child is said to break any- 
thing. Some of the dolls have changed 
almost out of recognition. Instead of being 
the coy, even retiring, creatures of prewar 
years, they now come dressed to current 
fashion, Gina Lollobrigida hair-dos, em- 
phasised bosoms, high-heeled shoes, short 
skirts and all. There has also been an 
increase in do-it-yourself kits, as long as 
no more remains to be done oneself than 
glue a few parts together. Regrettably, 
the market for real modellers seems 
almost as thin as ever. 

The changes in the industry itself have 
been even more profound. The day of 
the backroom manufacturer seems to be 
nearly over; lucky breaks, like the hula- 
hoop boom which made a fortune for a 
few people in the plastic tubing business, 
are few and far between. Instead, indus- 
trial concentration, hard headed program- 
ming and assembly-line production lie 


behind the tinselly products on the toy- 
shop counter. Competition from abroad, 
however, is increasing—a fact that some 
British producers find hard to bear. Their 
counter-offensive was proclaimed in the 
hand-out: their display, they said, was 
“ designed to show the advantages of the 
buying of British toys in preference to 
those from abroad.” 

With this rationalisation in production 
has come a great increase-of sales. At 
home, sales are now running at over {£60 
million a year; exports are doing well 
too. The status of children in the home 
is changing from underdog to aristocrat; 
the lavish mutual presentation of gifts at 
children’s parties brings a sparkle to any 
toy manufacturer’s eye. The average 
child now seems to have about £6 a year 
spent on his toys, more than twice as 
much in real terms as before the war. 
But less than half of this money ,ever 
reaches the manufacturer. A small toy 
for which he might get 30s. a gross (23d. 
each) sells, after the wholesaler has taken 
33} per cent, purchase tax 25 per cent, 
and the retailer 50 per cent on the whole- 
sale price, at 70s a gross (6d each). The 
gradual elimination of the wholesaler 
which is at present taking place may lower 
these enormous margins a little, but not 
much. 

The main reason for the growing sales 
of toys has been the great growth of the 
working class market. Some toy producers 
say that the average working-class child 
is actually given more toys, as well as 
being pushed in a smarter pram, than one 
in the middle classes. A really expensive 
doll is liable to sell as well in a dock 
area as in Harrods. By contrast, of 
course, the middle class parent spends 
much more on things like children’s books 
and gramophone records, not to mention 
schooling. 
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Visiting ““‘Down Under” 


for business or pleasure? 


You have thousands of informative friends 


there already when you use... 


. . the Bank of New South Wales. This, the 
largest commercial bank ‘down under’, has 
well over 1,000 branches all over Australia and 
New Zealand at all of which the staff takes a 
pride in providing the most friendly and 
courteous banking and other services. 
Whatever your need—banking services, travel 
bookings, or commercial information—you will 
find the managers and other senior officials of 
the Bank willing and able to assist. 
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HEAD OFFice: Sydney, Australia. 


(Incorporated in Australia with limited liability) 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 


ew South Wales 


f MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND MM 










INNA 





The Bank publishes many informative leaflets and 
booklets, among which is “ Establishing a Business 
in Australia’’, free on request. “Australia for the 
Visitor’’ is 14/-, including postage. 


Specialist Departmenis at Main Offices include :— 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT - ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT = 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT + POSTE RESTANTE 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 
Directors: J.B. Campbell. J. W.W. Huntrods. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company’s banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 








P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A. P. J. Cannon. 


Assets exceed £3,000,000 
G. Keighley. 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the south coast. 


Funds may be deposited on the following terms: 


Money at 1 month’s call, 4% per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 54% per annum, maximum £25,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 6% per annum, maximum £50,000 


AT UAHA AUDA TL 


You are invited to write to The Manager, Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be pleased to send you an Audited Balance 
Sheet and booklet No. NC8 explaining our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 
24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone: City 6481 (15 lines) 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 
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her father think, 
my dear? 


Jane’s not, as they would suppose, in the throes of a midsummer madness. 
: Merely enjoying the bliss of Automatic Zodiac driving ... revelling in the 
sheerest ecstasy of two-pedal control! She’s found happiness— and wants full 
measure. You blame her? Of course not. No one who’s tried Britain’s 
lowest-priced fully automatic 6-seater car would do so. Come and share 
Jane’s happiness. See your Ford Dealer and try the Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 


200 


ZODIAC AUTOMATIC 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 










FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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very worrying increase of scepticism about 
the wonderfulness of the British police, he 
roposed an independent inquiry to cover 
the whole field of police organisation. What- 
ever may be the other matters, such as the 
difficulties of police recruitment, that it 
investigates, the quality of this inquiry’s 
work will be judged by its ability to grasp 
one central constitutional nettle. As police 
authority for the Metropolitan Police Area, 
Mr Butler, like local authority watch com- 
mittees elsewhere, has strictly circum- 
scribed powers. He has no more right to 
interfere with the way Sir Joseph Simpson, 


African Personality 


RESIDENT SEKOU TOURE of the 
Pp epublic of Guinea gave a good 
account of himself in London last week. 
His first visit was advantageously timed— 
just ahead of his first visit to Moscow. 
To some people, M. Sékou Touré’s lack 
of acquaintance with the Russians came 
as a slight surprise; for since Guinea 
voted overwhelmingly “non” to General 
de Gaulle’s proposals for a Franco- 
African community, news from Guinea 

‘ has persistently built up the impression 
that it was becoming a one-party people’s 
democracy, in essentials organised as 
Africa’s first communist state—whether 
fairly may be judged from a _ corre- 
spondent’s account of it published in 
The Economist last week. 


The engineer of it all, the trade union 
leader selected by M. Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny to organise Guinea, revealed 
himself as an engaging figure, leading his 
entouraze of ministers and newly 
accredited ambassadors through the 
measured round of receptions and parties 
with a modest dignity which won him 
effortlessly the respect which he specific- 
ally demands for la pérsonalite africaine. 
His speeches and pronouncements dis- 
closed to his hosts a very different type 
of African mentality from that which 
emerges as a rule from a British colony 
passing through the last stages of its 
metamorphosis into an independent state 
in (or outside) the Commonwealth. M. 
Sékou Touré was happy to lecture at 
length (though even an hour’s discourse 
is short compared with what his fellow 
Guineans expect and enjoy from him) on 
the theory of African political evolution 
with a facility for abstract concepts which 
may well be called marxist, and a feeling 
for poetic generalisations which are very 
French. This provided a very different 
flavour from the constitutional and 
economic pragmatism which is the cast 
of thought of an Awolowo, a Nkrumah or 
a Mboya ; the nearest comparison on the 
Commonwealth side is not African at all, 
but Asian. There were moments reminis- 
cent of Mr Nehru in M. Sékou Touré’s 
moralisings. 
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the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, does 
his job than the Nottingham watch com- 
mittee had to interfere with Captain 
Popkess. It is said, plausibly, that if Mr 
Butler—or, still worse, local authorities— 
could interfere (and could therefore be 
questioned) this would be a start on the road 
to a political police. 

But who then can require Sir Joseph 
Simpson (or any chief constable) to explain 
himself if his actions seem on their face 
difficult to understand? Apparently no one. 
An aggrieved citizen can, as Mr Garratt did, 
bring a civil suit against the particular con- 





Perhaps M. Sékou Touré found himself 
as startled by blunt’ Anglo-Saxon 
inquiries as to whether he hoped to get a 
loan and for how much; what his rela- 
tion with the Commonwealth was through 
the union with Ghana ; how he stood with 
the West; what he wanted to buy and 
sell and whether he would stay in the 
franc zone. He patiently returned again 
and again to the point that his basic 
policy was to win respect for the African 
personality emergent after centuries of 
cultural and colonial disintegration ; it 
was to that, not for more obvious 
political ends or for economic self-interest, 
that Guinea had chosen the abrupt, hard 
path of total independence. (By all 
accounts, the Guinean government re- 
inforced the point in a practical way by 
sticking out for the last inch of protocol 
on the visit, and won its arguments in 
a way that President Tubman never has.) 
It is a point to take, since it was made so 
strongly: an exordium to Foreign Office 
dealings with the newly independent 
African states which do not rate for the 
now-you’re-an-insider, top clubman 
treatment of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. 


In his marxist training, M. Sékou 


Touré has a common background with 
Dr Nkrumah, M. MHouphouet-Boigny 
(whom he never criticises personally, 
though over de Gaulle and the com- 
munity they are irreconcilably opposed) 
or Mr Nehru; and all these have made 
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stable involved (not against the police force, 
or the commissioner). But in a civil suit 
all the pressure is, usually rightly, in 
favour of settlement out of court ; the public 
interest in having the facts of a disturbing 
case established once for all may therefore 
not coincide at all with the private 
interest of the two parties. It might well 
be thought, as Mr Silverman argued 
cogently in the debate, that a policeman 
whose private interest would (on the best 
legal advice) be best served by a settlement 
out of court, would almost automatically 
attract to himself a disciplinary inquiry. 


their own terms with their education. M. 
Sékou Touré is firmly non-committal, 
with a French articulateness, about his 
future relations with East and West, But, 
as the first French African leader of an 


independent west African state, his attitude 


provokes the question whether the real 
division in Africa is going to be between 
French and English states. M. Sékou 
Touré denied it. He tried to make a 
point out of his own very limited French 
education. He prefers to be called “ Mr 
President ” when in Britain, not “ M. le 
President.” He evidently fears that 
French culture can box the new Africa 
in; he wants to reach out to the world, 


and his chosen instrument is English, 


both as a world language and the most 
widely spoken European language in 
Africa. He is having it taught as a 
second ianguage in Guinean schools— 
which will have the effect of further 
annoying General de Gaulle, who is, of 
course, convinced that what shapes 
Africa today, as at the time of Fashoda, 
is Anglo-French rivalry. 


But M. Sékou Touré’s choice is cer- 
tainly right for French Africa, and the 
wider federal groupings he hopes for. 
It is not a case of the general’s folly being 
England’s opportunity (though M. Sékou 
Touré was obviously impressed by seeing 
Dr Nkrumah living in a British governor’s 
residence exactly as the last governor did 
—“even the ashtrays are the same ”— 
compared with the French walk-out from 
Guinea—“ taking even all the copies of 
the code”). But it is entirely right for 
the Foreign Office to offer help through 
the British Council in teaching English. 
(Can Dr Charles Hill also supply some 
paperback classics, and the universities 
find some places for Guinean students?) 
The Foreign Office should gently press 
for a separate Guinean embassy in 
London as soon as possible to facilitate 
these exchanges—M. Sékou Touré urged ~ 
people to visit Guinea, but perhaps does 
not realise the present complications of 
getting a visa in London. And un- 
doubtedly the personal link with the 
president must be maintained: for very 
clearly his leadership in Africa will not 
be confined to Guinea. 
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The commissioner thought otherwise. Is 
there any proper constitutional way in which 
the commissioner can be required to account 
to the public for such a decision (which, for 
all one knows, may be soundly based)? 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


African Explorers 


T looks as though the Prime Minister 
will form his own impressions of the 
situation in Central Africa before the 
Monckton commission gets started. He is 
wise not to make his January visit too 
pointedly a central African one. By going 
to Ghana and South Africa—the two in- 
dependent Commonwealth states in that 
continent as well as Nigeria, soon to be the 
third and biggest—he is holding the diplo- 
matic balance. Meanwhile Lord Monckton 
must be wondering when his commission 
can set off. Mr Gaitskell is still apparently 
scrutinising the claims of the African names 
claimed by the Government to be “ repre- 
sentative,” and is pressing for an amend- 
ment of the commission’s brief to enable it 
to consider the possibility of Nyasaland’s 
secession from the federation. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead is at hand to urge Mr 
Macleod to agree to no such thing ; and 
Mr Orton Chirwa, the president of the 
Malawi Congress party in Nyasaland, is also 
in London to point to the 15,000 loyal 
Bandamen recruited to his banner in a few 
weeks as a hint that secession must come. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead is ostensibly here 
to get rid of the remaining clauses in 
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Southern Rhodesia’s constitution that 
give Britain a veto on local legislation 
on certain aspects of native affairs. 
As this veto has been a dead letter 
for years, it may not be unfair to sur- 
mise that Sir Edgar is here primarily as Sir 
Roy Welensky’s envoy: to spy out the land, 
perhaps to discuss Mr Macmillan’s trip, and 
to discover why a Conservative majority of 
100 should not secure a full backing for Sir 
Roy’s and Sir Edgar’s case at the 1960 con- 
ference. Hints that, after all, this might 
not be so have worried Rhodesian political 
leaders lately. Perhaps to disguise his 
mission, Sir Edgar has issued a strong pro- 
paganda statement extolling Southern 
Rhodesia’s native policy, with a sidekick at 
the wretched Colonial Office which he 
accused this week of neglecting Nyasaland 
for 60 years (Mr Macmillan can check this). 
Sir Edgar has been a dynamic and in some 
ways a liberal, if schoolmasterly, prime 
minister ; but even his enlightened legisla- 
tion on trade unions and apprenticeship 
cannot expunge troubled memories here of 
the illiberal acts that he passed during the 
emergency. He might be wiser, at least 
behind the scenes, to adopt a less uncom- 
promisingly satisfied line. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Timely Swan Song 


7 new Progressive party, of which the 
core is the ten breakaway United party 
MPs, has done well to adopt unhesitatingly 
a policy which offers political opportunity 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN DIFFICULTIES 


The large’ accumulations which the 
q working classes have invested in their 

Friendly Societies are the topic on which 
those who wish to eulogise those classes most 
frequently insist, and the bad management of 
those societies is the point on which those who 
wish to depreciate those classes most frequently 
insist. The working classes, the latter tell us, 
save no doubt, but they are quite ignorant of 
the proper mode in which their savings should 
be invested ; they desire, and properly desire, 
to make provision against sickness and against 
old age, but the societies from which they 
expect to obtain that provision are not un- 
frequently insolvent. The evidence, it is said, 
which we now have respecting the working 
classes on this point, prove that they have the 
steadiness to save, but that they have not, as 
yet, the sagacity to use their savings well. We 
fear that the main fact which is thus alleged 
against the working classes is very true. All 
the evidence on the subject which is of any 
value goes to show that a large number of 
Friendly Societies are on the verge of insolvency, 
if not actually insolvent; and that, in conse- 
quence, many of the steadiest and best of the 



















working classes will never obtain the provision 
against sickness and old age which is justly due 
to them, and which they have calculated upon 
having. But, although we are quite sure that 
this is so, we are disposed to deny the inference 
respecting the lower classes which it is attempted 
to derive from it. We believe that the in- 
solvency of the Friendly Societies by no means 
shows that those who contribute to them are 
less intelligent than they could in reason have 
been expected to be .. . and that it is not a 
reproach to the working classes that they have 
not succeeded in an attempt in which the 
higher classes could afford them no guidance, 
and most probably would have equally failed. 
We have, as we have frequently explained, no 
romantic ideas about the working classes. 
When it was not popular to do so, we took 
occasion to point out the greatness of their 
characteristic faults and the dangerous direction 
of their tendencies. But we are anxious that 
they should be censured only for their real 
faults, which are great enough, and not for 
mistakes which are venial, and would, it is 
probable, have been committed by others. 
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to all races—if not absolute equality— 
regardless of the fate which this will bring 
down on it from a purely white electorate 
at the next elections. Its “ historic role ” jg 
quite evidently to voice in parliament truths 
which the UP never dared to voice, and 
accept the certainty that this can only be 
done for the duration of the present parlia- 
ment’s life. These will be vital years, ip 
which an uninhibited and sustained swan 
song by the Progressives is far more im- 
portant than their subsequent survival as 
MPs. 


The party has come out for a common 
voters’ roll, with property qualifications and 
entrenched safeguards (not yet explained) 
for the various racial groups. It demands 
abolition of the pass laws and all the 
oppressive machinery of racial segregation. 
As persons of any race may join the party, 
its MPs will again be able to meet people 
of all communities and voice their 
grievances. The Progressives have had to 
compromise on one thing—the republic, 
which splits their ranks as it does the other 
parties’ (and has lost them one member) ; 
but if republicanism were a condition of 
liberalism in South Africa, few people in 
this country would have anything but a 
welcome for it. 

As things are, the liberalism of British 
rule in the three High Commission protec- 
torates is now giving them the role of poli- 
tical asylums for refugees from South 
African apartheid laws. Wisely, the Union 
government is playing ball over this. It has 
got round the awkward case of Mrs 
Mafekeng by letting her family join her 
after her escape to Basutoland. The case 
of the Christian couple who adopted a 
coloured waif abandoned in a church has 
been dealt with by letting them take the 
child to Britain. Britain’s vestigial links 
with South Africa are indeed a boon to Dr 
Verwoerd and his colleagues, and likely to 
remain so. 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


Merely Unlawful? 


ONE of the MPs lucky in the ballot for 

private members’ bills this session has 
had the courage to sponsor a bill implement- 
ing the neglected recommendation of the 
Wolfenden committee, that homosexual acts 
taking place in private between adult males 
should no longer be a criminal offence. At 
least one possible draft of such a bill 
was toted around, but everybody knows 
the difficulty in finding a sponsor. En- 
lightened people can go on explaining 
until they are blue in the face that the 
change would not be tantamount to con- 
ferring the moral approval of the com- 
munity on homosexual conduct ; they can 
show that it is a symptom of totalitarian 
countries to assume that morality derives 
from the law, rather than from conscience 
or religious belief ; they can keep on pointing 
out that the purpose of a bill would not be 
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 .. him who asks of the rustic 
the name of his native village.” 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 
‘Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 


With acknowledgements to Methuen & Co. “7 





“It is not always possible to 
identify on a map the village 
through which the car is pass- 
ing, nor always easy to consult 
the map even when travelling 
at moderate speed. Blessed be 
the villages that proclaim their 
titles, even by modest boards 
on the post-offices, as many do 
in East Anglia, for by such 
boards is the traveller saved 


from the scorn poured upon | 


him who asks of the rustic the 


is an almost universal pheno- 
menon, so frequent in occur- 
rence that one is tempted to 
speculate as to its origin; and 
that may be that the normal 
rustic, painfully conscious of 
the narrow limits of his own 
knowledge, feels that he has 
encountered a fool indeed when 
he meets anybody who is more 
ignorant than himself, although 
it be but as to a single and quite 


name of his native village. This | trivial point.” 


*Over 150 depots throughout the tountry represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road transport 
by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the Kenning 
Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 


Est. 1878 THE 
& 
rue, wa 
Head Office: Gladstone Buildings, 
OVER 


MOTOR GROUP 


Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 


150 DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Blended Scotch Whisky 
SPECIAL RESERVE 
70° PROOF 


Scotch Whisky a 
SPECIAL RESERVE 
70° PROOF 
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The friendly Scotch... 
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DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED 


The 

proprietary 
Scotch Whisky 
of world-wide 
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LIFE’S 
QUITE 
RELAXING... 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new 
materials and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more 
time to spare for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing 
clothes took up a sizeable part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was 
a regular time-waster for fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. 
This remarkable synthetic fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in 
fishing nets and cordage, and its great strength andimmunity to rot, sunlight 
and weathering are finding it new uses in industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is 
another I.C.I. product that makes for easier living. Easily laid tubes of this 
versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable farmers to take 
water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpensively, and 
the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and 
brightening housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the 
story’s the same: new plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of 
every kind from I.C.I. are saving time and allowing hard-working people 


everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, well-earned yawn. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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to render homosexual conduct morally or 
sccially desirable, but simply to state that 
the law is not an appropriate instrument for 
regulating it, a task better discharged in 
the confessional or consulting room than in 
ccurt. But at the end of all this explanation, 
a large section of the brute public would 
still assume that the sponsor of such a bill 
was “in favour of queers.” 

One need is to find a form of words for 
the bill itself which would show that this 
is not true. A possible form is suggested 
in a pamphlet just published by the Church 
of England Moral Welfare Council.* . The 
author points out that in addition to crimes 
which the law punishes, and sins of which 
it takes no cognisance, there is a class of 
immoral acts which the courts characterise 
as “ unlawful.” Contracts concerning un- 
lawful acts (adultery is an example) will not 
be enforced by the courts, and such acts 
may give rise to the crime of conspiracy if 
committed in combination. If certain homo- 
sexual acts ceased to be crimes, they would 
automatically fall — this category, as acts 
contrary to the fundamental principles on 
which the law rests. To put the matter 
beyond all doubt, however, the author 


*What is Unlawful? By Quentin Edwards. 
Church Information Office. 1s. 6d. 
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suggests that any statute implementing the 
Wolfenden proposals should specifically 
declare that the practice of homosexuality, 
whether male or female, is unlawful, before 
going on to specify under what conditions 
it should be treated as a crime. This is a 
suggestion which any MP who eventually 
has the courage to introduce such a bill 
would do well to consider. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Dr Dedijer Goes to 
Manchester 


FTER several unsuccessful applications, 
Dr Vladimir Dedijer, a former mem- 

ber of the central committee of the Jugoslav 
communist party, has at last been given a 
passport so that he can take up a one-year 
research fellowship offered him two years 
ago by Manchester University. Dr Dedijer, 
the biographer of Marshal Tito and the 
friend of Mr Djilas, fell into disgrace in 
January, 1954, when Mr Djilas was ex- 
pelled from the central committee for his 
heretical views ; Dr Dedijer was the only 
member of the committee to defend his 
right to criticise the regime. A year later 
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A Dissimilar Namesake 


The President’s Cabinet 


By Richard F. Fenno. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 339 pages. 45s. 


HE American cabinet is a curious entity, 

whose title and mythology suggest an 
identity with the British cabinet which 
neither the facts of history nor what is 
known of present-day practice support. It 
is not a real collectivity ; it seldom decides, 
it imperfectly co-ordinates and it neither 
requires nor confers distinction on its 
membership. It exists as a crossroad for 
pressures and as an intermittently useful 
device for alleviating the President’s politi- 
cal and administrative burdens. “ At its 
worst, it is both useful and unmovable ; at 
its best, it suffers from inherent incapaci- 
ties.” This is Mr Fenno’s considered 
conclusion and in the preceding pages of 
his most enlightening and realistic book 
he explains why he thinks so. 
_ A good deal of what he tells us we knew, 
in a general way, before. The national dis- 
position to talk, which has so immensely 
stimulated and assisted the study of govern- 
mental institutions in the United States, has 
already made available a wealth of material 
about previous cabinets and even, in the 


case of the Eisenhower administration, has 
laid bare many of the “ secrets ” of a con- 
temporary one. However, until Mr Fenno 
came along no one had sifted this informa- 
tion and put down what it had to tell us 
about the nature and role of the cabinet 
in the twentieth century. All the clichés 
about filling a gap and putting us in his 
debt truly apply to his 300 odd pages ; they 
should be read by anyone who wants to 
understand modern American government. 


In addition, there is a direct topical 
interest about Mr Fenno’s findings on the 
Eisenhower cabinet, which supplement pub- 
lished sources with material drawn from 
discussion with White House officials. Mr 
Fenno presents a graphic picture of the 
extraordinary sessions, replete with visual 
aids, which seem to employ the techniques 
of both Dr Frank Buchman and Madison 
Avenue for the purpose of enabling any 
department head to “ sell” his proposals to 
his colleagues. Although Mr Fenno shows 
considerable restraint in his comments on 
these goings-on he makes it quite clear that 
for all the talk about staff work and team 
spirit, the Eisenhower cabinet is practically 
inoperative as a forum for discussion, 
decision or co-ordination. From this it 
follows as a hardly surprising conclusion 
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both men were given suspended sentences 
of imprisonment after they had given inter- 
views critical of the regime to western news- 
papers. Since then Dr Dedijér has 
remained in obscurity, but out of prison ; 
Mr Djilas’s incautious pronouncements, 
however, landed him in prison nearly three 
years ago. 

Dr Dedijer’s appointment in Manchester 
is entirely non-political ; the subject of his 
researches is to be the history of the Jugo- 
slav partisan war. The Jugoslav govern- 
ment’s initial refusal to give him a passport 
was. believed to be due to criticism of the 
Soviet Union that Dr Dedijer had made 
during a lecture tour in Sweden early in 
1957. It can also be fairly ascribed, at 
least in part, to the strong reluctance which 
the present regime, so willing to experiment 
in the economic sphere, so sturdily indepen- 

ent in the foreign field, has shown to any 
appreciable loosening of the country’s 
political strait-jacket. The Jugoslav govern- 
ment is not likely to have experienced any 
change of heart about the country’s political 
evolution ; more probably, it has relented 
towards Dr Dedijer from a feeling of in- 
creased self-confidence and security. Still, 
the decision is welcome. If it heralds a 
more lenient attitude to Mr Djilas, it will 
be more welcome still. 


that “the Eisenhower cabinet probably 
spends less time and assigns less import- 
ance to the area of foreign relations in its 
discussions than any other cabinet of the 
period” (that is, since Wilson). 

The cabinet is in fact, as Mr Fenno’s 
title properly reminds us, only what the 
President of the day wants it to be. More 
than this ; even if the President should wish 
to elevate it to the position as an organ of 
consultation, debate and party control that 
is occupied by its British namesake, there 
are restrictions imposed by the nature of 
American political life and institutions to 
prevent him. This Mr Fenno admirably 
illustrates by a wealth of examples and by 
a full and very cogent demonstration of the 
countervailing factors. He shows how 
cabinets repeatedly fail to live up to popular 
myth about themselves and why they must 
so fail—because “in America there is 
simply no recognised reservoir of public 
men from which cabinet leaders are 
drawn”; because the President casts too 
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_big a shade for even the greatest cabinet 
member to grow very tall; because the 
centrifugal pressures of American politics 
pull cabinet members away from the general 
public to particular publics ; because Con- 
gress is always there making hay of the 
neatest organisational blueprint and forcing 
every cabinet member to serve at least two 
masters, the man in the White House and 
the congressional committee. This and 
more are shown to great advantage in ‘these 
pages. 

One small point remains obscure. “ The 
continued introduction of new members 
without compensating reductions may 
subject the cabinet to acute institutional 
indigestion and render it unwieldy as a 
vehicle for group thinking.” (p. 100.) Does 
Mr Fenno mean that a cabinet ought to 
move on its stomach? 


Leader of the Terror 


Grivas: Portrait of a Terrorist 


By Dudley Barker. 
Cresset Press. 202 pages. 21s. 


Grivas and the Story of Eoka 


By W. Byford-Jones. 
Hale. 192 pages. 21s, 


ENERAL GEORGE GRIVAS is now waiting 

in Athens—so it is widely believed— 
for the propitious moment to launch a 
campaign that he hopes will bring him to 
supreme political power in Greece. His 
chances of success may not be very bright, 
but the story of his career so far does much 
to explain why, after four gruelling years 
of danger and privation in Cyprus, this age- 
ing man of 61 should still feel tempted 
~ encounter the wear and tear of political 
life. 

As he looks back over his career, he can- 
not find much cause for satisfaction. Born 
a Cypriot, he became a naturalised Greek 
in order to further his ambitions as a pro- 
fessional soldier. But his career in the 
Greek army was abruptly and unexpectedly 
cut short in March 1945, when he was put 
on the retired list with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, because, it is believed, he 
had let himself get too deeply involved in 
extreme right wing politics. He then tried 
to make his mark in politics, but on three 
separate occasions, in 1946, 1950 and 1951, 
he failed to get elected to parliament, After 
that he found an outlet for his frustrated 
ambition in working out in great detail (and 
after close study of communist guerilla and 
terrorist methods) a campaign for the union 
.of Cyprus with Greece. Late in 1954 he 
was smuggled into Cyprus to put it into 
operation. 

General Grivas did not imagine that the 
British could be got rid of by means of an 
armed Cypriot rising. But he hoped that 
a carefully graduated campaign of sabotage 
and’ murder, combined with intensive pro- 
paganda both in the island and abroad, 
would stir up the Cypriots into a more 
active desire to get rid of the British, make 
the position of the British increasingly diffi- 
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cult and finally provoke them into such 
reprisals that international public opinion, 
particularly at the United Nations, could 
be sufficiently strongly mobilised against 
them to force them to go. Grivas has suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the British, but not 
in uniting Cyprus with Greece ; he returned 
to Athens a disappointed and embittered 
man. 

, Mr Dudley Barker has never met Grivas 
and claims no first-hand personal know- 
ledge of any events in his career. But he 
has interviewed many of those who have, 
and he has produced a straightforward and 
well-balanced account of Grivas’s early 
career, and, in much more detail, of his 
campaign in Cyprus. His matter-of-fact 
narrative emphasises, if anything, the 
cowardly and cold-blooded brutality of the 
methods that Grivas trained his gunmen to 
use. At the same time his objective account 
of the Eoka leader’s mentality and back- 
ground, and his description of the often 
unsatisfactory material with which he had 
to work, both explain, without excusing, the 
methods he used and emphasise how much 
the whole campaign depended on the 
energy and driving power of one man. 
It is a pity that this book does not have 
either an index or a map. 

Colonel Byford-Jones has met Grivas, 
both before and after the emergency and 
has visited the island several times. Oddly 
enough, this has turned out to be more a 
disadvantage than an advantage. The 
author’s accounts of his personal experi- 
ences tend to obstruct the narrative and 
confuse rather than illuminate the analysis 
of the situation during the emergency ; they 
also betray a personal conceit that is always 
irritating and sometimes surprisingly naive. 
Moreover the useful and serious material 
that the book contains is too often obscured 
by the melodramatic and often over-excited 
manner in which much of the story is pre- 
sented. There are one or two mistakes ; 
the extreme left-wing EDA did not emerge 
as the strongest party after the 1958 Greek 
elections and the Governor of Cyprus dur- 
ing the war was called Sir Charles, not 
Sir William, Woolley. 


Turtle Bay Turmoil 


The United Nations as a Political 
Institution 


By H. G. Nicholas, 
Oxford University Press. 224 pages. 21s. 


“H AVE we too often treated the UN as a 
club, too seldom as a stage? (A 
club, moreover, in which the main object 
of membership is to dodge the bores ?)” 
The answer to Mr Nicholas’s question is 
Yes. For that reason alone his book should 
be read both by the members of the British 
delegation at Turtle Bay, and by all who 
have to do with the shaping of their 
instructions. 

Heaven knows, the bores are certainly 
dodgeworthy. The soporific flow of banali- 
ties was bad enough at prewar Geneva ; in 
a United Nations Assembly of 82 members, 
many of them new to sovereignty, eager to 
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make their mark, and not yet weary of use- 
less eloquence, the logorrhoea is a raging 
torrent. Understandably, many veterans of 
the vanished League of Nations still sigh 
for its relative manageability—and for its 
European “tone.” But a government that 
wants to succeed, not suffer, at the United 
Nations ought instantly to transfer to some 
other post any of its representatives who is 
thus heard to sigh. “The postures of in- 
jured innocence” are the worst possible 
ones to adopt there. Mercifully, Britain’s 
spokesmen now seem increasingly aware 
of these perils and possibilities ; passive 
stonewalling is. yielding to a more imagina- 
tive and active technique—especially in 
colonial matters. 

Mr Nicholas’s crisp account of how the 
United Nations really (as opposed to 
ostensibly) works should help both the 
practitioners of this technique and those 
who observe their struggles. It is not only 
far more readable than the many ponderous 
tomes already in print that purport to 
analyse the UN’s -workings, but also more 
penetrating. His comparisons are as illu- 
minating as his occasional vivid word-pic- 
tures. He contrasts the Assembly with the 
House of Commons. He shows how the 
Security Council’s handling of disputes re- 
sembles a government’s approach—often 
equally unimpressive—to a labour dispute 
which, everyone knows, will in the end 
have to be settled by the usual bargaining 
between the parties concerned. He shows 
the parallels between the lobbying and vote- 
trading of the United Nations delegations 
and the similar processes of an American 
nominating convention. 

Perhaps he overrates the role of the 
Secretariat. Few would quarrel with his 
remarks about Mr Hammarskjéld, “as 
subtle in his processes as his predecessor 
was crude,” about the “ perilous role ” that 
the Secretary-General has had thrust upon 
him, and about the team of officials who 
“act as his antennae and sounding-boards” 
by keeping personal contact with delegates. 
But, as members of the Secretariat would 
themselves readily admit, they are not the 
only professional pourers of oil on the tur- 
bulent waters of Turtle Bay. Mention 
should be made of the “ steadies ” among 
the delegates, who can be relied on to coax 
their more intransigent colleagues out of 
extreme positions, sometimes with startling 
success. One of the most heartening signs 
at the Assembly nowadays is the recruit- 
ment to this informal “fire brigade” of 
conciliators of a number of the “new 
nations,” who had been expected to put all 
their energies into faction-fighting. But 
perhaps this story is not yet ready for 
telling. 


Whodunit 


The Campden Wonder 
Edited by George Clark. 


Oxford University Press. 155 pages. 18s. 


HE Campden Wonder is one of the 
deathless mysteries. In 1660 William 
respectable 


Harrison, the elderly and 
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steward of a rich lady in Chipping 
Campden, disappeared. His servant, John 
Perry, was suspected of murder and 
arrested. He accused his mother and 
brother of murdering Harrison and by so 
doing implicated himself as accessory. All 
three were tried for robbery and murder. 
On advice, they pleaded guilty to robbery, 
since they would benefit immediately from 
a recent indemnity. The judge refused to 
allow the charge of murder to proceed, 
since the body had not been found. Later, 
before another judge, they were charged 
again with murder, found guilty and 
hanged. Apart from the formal plea of 
guilty to the charge of robbery, which they 
afterwards repudiated, the mother and 
brother strenuously maintained their inno- 
cence throughout. Some two years later 
Harrison turned up, telling a most in- 
credible story of having been kidnapped 
and sold as a slave in Turkey, whence in 
due course he escaped. He survived for 
some years as a respected cesident of 
Chipping Campden ; but there is a rumour 
that his wife hanged herself shortly after 
his return. The story is recorded in a 
pamphlet by Sir Thomas Overbury, a local 
magistrate. 

It is a strange tale, which has mystified 
generations. Why did John Perry send 
himself and his closest relatives to the 
gallows for a crime which no one com- 
mitted? What really happened to 
Harrison, since his story is past belief? 
Many essays, plays and novels have been 
written about the case. Sir George Clark, 
in an elegant little volume, has brought the 
main threads together. He republishes 
Overbury’s original account and two of the 
best studies, by John Paget, who wrote an 
article on the case in 1860, and by Andrew 
Lang. He adds some new evidence, but 
it throws little further light. The court 
record and some signatures of Harrison 
from the records of the local grammar 
school. both recently discovered, prove at 
least that he existed and was absent during 
the crucial years, and that the Perrys were 
hanged for his murder. At least that 
eliminates one theory, that the story is pure 
fiction from beginning to end. Sir George 
adds a chapter by the late Lord Maugham 
on the legal aspects of the case—interesting 
but not leading towards a solution—and a 
not very informative psychological chapter 
by Dr Russell Davis. 

So there it is. The reader’s guess is as 
good as anvone’s. Let him try: it is a 
fascinating game. 


Savoyard in India 
Fountain of the Elephants 


By Desmond Young. 
Collins. 319 pages. 18s. 


ENOIT LEBORGNE, born in Chambéry, 

Savoy, in 1751, the son of an obscure 
tradesman, was honest, ambitious and 
adventurous. At 45, he was a millionaire, 
and unhappily married to an aristocratic 
termagant, who was ashamed of his origins. 
He consoled himself by devoting to good 
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works the thirty years of life that remained 
to him, thus earning the exotic memorial 
erected at Chambéry by his grateful com- 
patriots, which provides this biography 
with its title. 

Leborgne started life by styling himself 
de Boigne and then securing a commission 
in Louis XVI’s Irish Brigade. He left this 
after some years for service in the Russia 
of the Empress Catherine and of Potemkin, 
was taken prisoner by the Turks, turned 
up (in mysterious circumstances on which 
Mr Young throws new light) in India, 
where he persuaded Warren Hastings (no 
mean judge of men) to entrust him with 
an espionage mission overland to Russia. 
Next, he had all his baggage stolen and 
found himself penniless in Northern India 
at a time when roving brigands and war 
lords made such a loss more than usually 


disastrous. Eventually, after further vicissi- - 


tudes, he joined Mahadaji Sindhia, the 
ambitious Maratha chieftain who was 
engaged in carving a new kingdom out of 
the disintegrating Mughal Empire. 

De Boigne proved so outstanding an 
organ‘ser, administrator and military leader 
that he made Sindhia the most powerful 
force in India outside the territories of the 
East India Company. Surrounded by 
intrigues and sordid temptations, which 
proved the undoing of innumerable other 
European adventurers, de 
undeviatingly loyal to his master. Sindhia 
resp»nded by giving de Boigne his whole- 
hearted confidence, making him his 
Commander-in-Chief and loading him with 
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riches. The mutual respect and trust that 
existed between the Englishman, Warren 
Hastings, the Indian, Sindhia, and the 
Savoyard, de Boigne, would have been rare 
between men of different races in any 
age, but it shines the brighter in eighteenth 
century India, pullulating with chieftains 
striving to fill with naked power the 
vacuum left by the Mughals. That within 
a few years of de Boigne’s retirement and 
Sindhia’s death the whole of their work 
was wiped out may have reduced their 
historical importance, but it adds to the 
dramatic interest of their story. 

Mr Young’s interpretations of character 
and motive, and his judgments, shrewd yet 
tolerant and humane, reveal the insight into 
men and affairs that comes from first-hand 
experience in positions of vantage and 
responsibility. For the general background 
of the oeriod he draws on the established 
authorities, but in search of the more 
obscure facts of de Boigne’s life he has 
carried out, over many years, painstaking 
and scholarly investigations in India, the 
Middle East, France and England. Among 
his netamorphoses, Mr Young has not 
been an editor for nothing, and he com- 
municates his journalist’s zest in the pur- 
suit of a “ story.” Graphically he describes 
the twists and turns of the trail, gradually 
allowing us to unravel the truth with him 
so that many of these pages have the 
fascination of a good detective novel. As 
history his book, though not to be despised, 
is not terribly important. As_ civilised 
entertainment, it is outstanding. 
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Two for the Samovar 


Entertainment in Russia 


By Faubion Bowers. Nelson. 227 pages. 
42s. 


My Russian Journey 


By Santha Rama Rau. Gollancz. 300 pages. 
21s, 


—_" would have looked odd anywhere 

—one child of four, dressed as a 
cowboy, one very beautiful Negro girl, one 
Indian, one American.” In Russia, the 
Bowers family drew every eye, and was off 
to a flying start in the game of making new 
friends. Mr Bowers had two further advan- 
tages. As an American authority on inter- 
national drama and dance, he gained access 
to Soviet theatrical and musical circles, and 
even had a revealing though chilly interview 
with Miss Ulanova. He also speaks enough 
Russian to get about on his own. “You 
have been in Leningrad nearly one week, 


-and you have not applied until now to the 


Service Bureau,” complained the indignant 
Intourist bear-leader. His survey of modern 
Russian ballet, drama, opera, dance, and 
concert music, with briefer notes on 
cinema, circus, operetta and variety, is thus 
no mere formal catalogue, but a penetrating 
study enriched by apt anecdotes from 
behind the scenes, and by the surprisingly 
blunt comments of the Russians themselves. 

Mrs Bowers (or Miss Rau), with three 
travel books and a good novel to her credit 
already, did not just come along for the ride 
with their small son and his nurse. As an 
Indian, she confesses to frankly preferring 
the disorderly, haggling bazaars of Tash- 
kent to the institutional visits which In- 
tourist likes to prescribe. People as people 
were what she looked for in Russia, and 
she certainly found them. Youngsters 
already enmeshed in “the managing-to- 
stay-away-from-deadly-jobs-in-the-provinces 
race”; ordinary folk who spent their days 
off just “walking about ”’—home being 
overcrowded, entertainment too repetitive, 
sports too organised and disciplined ; small 
silent children, already disciplined by varia- 
tions on the stern theme, “U nas nye 
plachet” (we don’t cry); breathtakingly 
generous individuals ; others with a touch- 
ing eagerness for contact with the outside 
world. 

She learnt something of the problems of 
young lovers who have no privacy for 
wooing at home, no snug cinemas or pubs 
or cocktail bars—and no right to use a hotel 
in their own home towns. She endured, 
fascinated but baffled, the ordeal of trying 
to collect a parcel sent to Moscow from 
abroad. She noted the “ frightening number 
of uniforms on all Russian streets.” Telling 
her of the .years of the worst terror, a Rus- 
sian remarked that now it was better be- 
cause “‘ Khrushchev is a liberal too”; and 


“she came away convinced that in a com- 


munist context he is, and that the loosening- 
up process he has started cannot now be 
reversed. 

“ Ah, writers—I knew you were rich. All 
writers are rich,” said one of the Bowers’s 
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new friends. The gulf between the 
privileged security of the approved Soviet 
intellectual or artiste and the bleak life of 
the masses for whom he claims to speak 
emerges in both these books. Mr Bowers 
admires, and admirably evokes, the splen- 
dours of the Bolshoi and Art Theatres ; but 
he found many Russians wearying of such 
“ingrown” perfection. One told him: 
“When I heard Porgy and Bess, I felt opera 
for the first time.” Another complained: 
“Tt’s like forcible feeding.” | Muscovites 
stampeded to see an operetta which had 
been officially dubbed “ degenerate ”; they 
applauded every crack about the Party and 
the regime in Mayakovsky’s long-banned 
plays and in other newly daring dramas. 
There was warm applause, and something 
visibly like relief, when one tired ballerina 
actually fumbled ; a mere mistake has more 
human appeal than icy faultlessness, and 
Russian audiences are now demanding the 
human touch. 

Mr Bowers thinks they will get more of 
it. “The eked-out happy ending” and 
compulsory optimism may persist on Soviet 
stages, but something more personal is 
seeping in, and though the Party is still 
usually right, love is now apt to triumph 
over the prigs and sneaks that the Party 
has bred. As to the limitless resources and 
perfect teamwork of the present system, 
Mr Bowers’s diligent study leaves him with 
a suspicion that western actors and pro- 
ducers who naturally dream of complete 
state-sponsored security might change their 
minds if they saw how it has worked out in 
Russia. 


Creator of Uruguay 


Artigas and the Emancipation of 
Uruguay 


By John Street. 
Cambridge University Press. 420 pages. 
52s. 6d. 


i eee Sir Home Popham’s in- 
‘vasion of the River Plate in 1806 
ended in disaster, it opened up brilliant 
prospects for British trade. Merchants in 
Britain hastened to embark, eager to make 
their fortunes in the New Arcadia, which 
Spain was losing. Rivalry between Brazil 
and Buenos Aires for control of the estuary, 
however, threatened to disrupt this valuable 
commerce, and over a long period Castle- 
reagh and Canning devoted earnest atten- 
tion to the problem. Eventually, in 1828, 
as a result of British mediation, the 
independent buffer state of Uruguay was 
created at the entrance to the Plate. Of 
course, no amount of painstaking negotiation 
by Ponsonby and others could have brought 
a new nation into existence around Monte- 
video had the local people not come to 
desire it. The man who did more than 
anyone else to foster a feeling of nation- 
hood was the Uruguayan caudillo José 
Gervasio Artigas. He fought the Spaniards, 
the centralist forces from Buenos Aires and 
the Portuguese from Brazil to prevent them 
from dominating the Plate’s eastern bank. 
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He was in exile in Paraguay when Uruguay 
was born. ; 
Dr Street has skilfully woven the bio- 
graphy of Artigas into the complex story 
of Uruguay’s “ emancipation ” (“ creation ” 
is a better word). It is evident that, as he 
read the original documents in the archives 
of four countries, Dr Street developed 
admiration and even affection for the hero. 
One cannot fail to be impressed, indeed, by 
the guerilla leader who, living in rough and 
anarchic times, was able to give so much 
wise counsel on the need for federation 
(rather than centralisation) in the Plate: 
sought to increase the prosperity of his 
people by encouraging international trade 
(notably, with Great Britain); and tried, 
with the quite inadequate means at his dis- 
posal, to spread education. Artigas said 
that he found paper work tiresome; but, 
from his wild encampment at Purificacion, 
he wrote — or dictated — a mass of 
memoranda for the guidance of his 
lieutenants in the vast area which, for some 
years, he strove to hold together. When 
issuing regulations for the distribution of 
land in the interior of Uruguay, he gave in- 
structions that the settlers should be chosen 
from those whose need was greatest: 
The most unfortunate shall be the most 
privileged. Consequently free negroes, 
Indians, and poor creoles, all may be 
granted estancia lots, if with their work 
and their probity they are inclined towards 
their own happiness and that of the 
Province. 


Artigas was denounced by his enemies as 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, who bound his 
victims in the hides of newly slain cattle, 
with only their heads exposed, leaving them 
in the sun to be squeezed to death as the 
hide dried and contracted. There is no 
reliable evidence that he himself was guilty 
of these enormities. Nor, unfortunately, 
does an authentic portrait of Artigas exist 
—apart from a sketch that was made, when 
he was very old, of his emaciated and tooth- 
less head, with the aquiline nose that had 
always been his most distinctive feature. Dr 
Street—doubtless out of respect for the 
virile hero—has not included that drawing 
among this book’s illustrations, most of 
which are reproductions of Vidal’s well- 
known water-colours of scenery. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Paperbacks :— 


PAINTING IN THE Far East. By Laurence B:nyon. 
New York: Dover Publications. London: 
Constable. 317 pages. 16s. 


This introduction to the history of pictorial 
art in Asia, particularly in China and Japan, is 
a reprint of the 1923 edition. There are some 
forty illustrations but unfortunately all in black 
and white, which does less than justice to the 
delicacy of the brushwork. 


THe FAcE OF THE Eartu. By G. H. Dury, 
Penguin. 284 pages. Ss. 

This well-written and copiously illustrated 
handbook is an introduction to geomorphology. 
the study of landscape formation, for the general 
reader. 

THE NARRATIVE PoEMS. William Shakespeare. 
Edited by G. B. Harrison. Penguin. 166 pages 
2s. 6d. 
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LETTERS 








New Tongues for Old 


Sir—In your admirable article on the 
desirability of making provision for the 
study of contemporary Asia and Africa and 
their languages in our formal system of 
education, you refer to the fact that few 
schoolteachers can give advice about these 
studies. | May I add that the School of 
Oriental and African Studies has arranged a 
series of conferences with the heads of 
independent and grammar schools in order 
to describe the university courses, places 
and scholarships that are offered, and the 
career opportunities that are open ? Con- 
ferences of this kind have already been held 
in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Sheffield and 
Leicester and one is soon to be held in 
Glasgow. We are willing to hold such con- 
ferences in any part of the United Kingdom. 

We are also at present beginning an 
investigation of the best ways of introducing 
these studies into the curricula of schools, 
and will provide on request short book lists 
on Asia and Africa for school libraries.— 
Yours faithfully, C. H. PHILirs 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, WC1 


Sir—While in general agreeing with the 
article ““ New Tongues For Old,” I would 
like in self-defence to state very briefly 
the circumstances which have impeded the 
teaching of modern Arabic at Cambridge. 
Your readers will be aware that large addi- 
tional moneys were made available to 
universities for the development of oriental 
studies following the adoption by Parlia- 
ment of the Scarborough report, and that 
the lion’s share of these moneys went to a 
single institution, the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. The very 
modest expansion effected at Cambridge 
was brought to an abrupt halt in 1951, 
and well-conceived plans for the orderly 
introduction of modern studies were thus 
almost completely nullified. Repeated 
representations made since that date for 
provision to teach modern Arabic have 
been repeatedly negatived. So far as Arabic 
teaching at Cambridge is concerned, failure 
to “ modernise ” the syllabus has certainly 
not been due to any unawareness of the 
urgency of the need on the part of—Yours 


faithfully, A. J. ARBERRY 
Pembroke College, Professor of Arabic 
Cambridge 


Europe’s Po:twar Liquidity 
Sir—Your feature on this subject, under- 
taking to compare and contrast price and 
money supply movements among the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany, is 
confusing in one respect. A chart depicting 
liquidity, as measured by money supply 


divided by gross national product in cur- 
rent prices, is said to be limited in that it 
“takes no account of the velocity with 
which money circulates. . . .” But 
money supply divided by gross national 
product is the reciprocal of “ velocity,” in 
one of its definitions—namely, income 
velocity. 

What your chart shows is that in Ger- 
many the currency reform reduced cash 
balances drastically, permitting little 
further rise in velocity, while in France 
rapid overt inflation immediately after the 
war reduced the value of cash balances 
relative to the value of current output and 
incomes so that there was little further 
margin for velocity to advance. In the 
United Kingdom, as in the United States, 
the monetary overhang from the war was 
reduced only gradually as current income 
(reflecting both rising prices and expanding 
real product) increased more rapidly than 
the monetary authorities permitted money 
supply to rise. This was reflected in 
increasing velocity. How long this can and 
will continue is an important question 
which you did not undertake either to ask 
or to answer. 

In this connection, it may be noted that 
the Radcliffe Commission found no reason 
“ for supposing, or any experience in mone- 
tary history indicating, that there is any 
limit to the velocity of circulation—— ” 
(page 133). Yet your chart, showing the re- 
ciprocal of income velocity, presents just 
such evidence in showing that in both 
France and Germany such a limit was 
apparently reached.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT SOLOMON 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, 


West Indies 


Sir—I should like, if I may, to comment 
on the letter from Dr Nevin, For while I 
think that his points concerning currency, 
migrants’ remittances and the loss of 
skilled workers are well taken, he does, in 
my opinion, proceed to protest too much 
with regard to your own comments on 
Jamaica’s attitude to a Customs Union. 
The purposes of a West Indian federation 
are two-fold: the achievement of nation- 
hood and the improvement of economic 
standards within the region. As _ the 
Governor General said when opening the 
recent Inter-Governmental Conference: “ It 
would be idle to suppose that the funda- 
mental requirements of nationhood exist 
in the West Indies today or that they can 
do so until the Federal Government has 
the strength and authority to speak with 
a sure and confident voice for the West 
Indies as a whole.” A working customs 
union is a sine qua non of West Indian 
development. It is not possible unless 
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Jamaica is prepared to move towards 
internal free trade. A federation where 
Jamaicans are not, for example, permitted 
to import rum from Trinidad or Barbados 
or severely restricted in importing textiles 
from Trinidad—as is now the case—would 
not contribute to either the achievement of 
nationhood or the improvement of economic 
conditions in the region. Nor would it help 
Barbados or Grenada if they were obliged 
to raise their tariffs to the level of the 
Jamaican tariff and got no quid pro quo 
from Jamaica for so doing. 

All this is well realised in Jamaica where, 
unfortunately, the present high protec- 
tionism is regarded as the essential cause 
of their boom conditions and any reduc- 
tion, even to help other federal territories, 
is not countenanced by either political 
party. As Dr Nevin will know from per- 
sonal experience, a lowering of the Jamaican 
tariff could easily promote imports. It is 
not the loss of revenue from imports under 
a customs union that mainly worries the 
Jamaicans. Nor is it so much any likely 
outlawing of quotas following membership 
of GATT (which is hardly severe any 
longer on underdeveloped territories), It is 
simply unwillingness to adjust the economy 
to permit of internal free trade and unreadi- 
ness to take over from the United Kingdom 
the subsidisation of those units still unable 
to balance their budgets. If Dr Nevin does 
not want federation, he should say so; if 
he does, Jamaica must accept some mini- 
mum obligations to make it a reality.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. J. MorGAN 
University of Manchester 


Pravda on Rostow 


S1r—You are clearly not familiar with the 
conventions of Soviet journalism, or you 
would not have troubled to reprint Mr 
Zhukov’s characteristic abuse of Professor 
Rostow. Articles in Pravda are not meant 
to further the discussion of theoretical 
problems, but to furnish an outlet for the 
accumulated bile of the party’s agitprop 
section, For a more considered estimate of 
the subject we shall have to await the com- 
ments likely to appear in more specialised 
journals. Soviet economists—unlike Pravda 
editors—are quite capable of understanding 
Keynesian modes of reasoning, though 
naturally restrained in their public utter- 
ances. A political spokesman like Mr 
Zhukov, on the other hand, can hardly be 
expected to react otherwise than he has 
done. The official investment in Leninist 
orthodoxy is too heavy to permit any major 
concessions to a different viewpoint. Indeed, 
thought-control could hardly be maintained 
if debate were to become genuine and the 
arguments of opponents to be met with 
something other than standardised abuse. 
At the same time it seems a pity to one 
of your readers that you are apparently in- 
clined to follow Professor Rostow’s own 
example in picking a quite pointless quarrel 
over Marxism. As I ventured to point out 
in a letter which you published, the weak 
side of Professor Rostow’s argument is his 
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sociology, or rather the absence of a 
genuinely sociological analysis. One need 
not be a Marxist—let alone a Leninist—to 
think that there is something extremely odd 
about a theory of development which sys- 
tematically ignores social realities such as 
class conflict. The explanation would seem 
to be that the discussion of such topics is 
taboo in the United States. This naturally 
lays American writers open to polemical 
gibes in Pravda, which in turn help to pro- 
mote the mistaken impression that the whole 
quarrel is over what took place in the nine- 
teenth century. We shall not get very far 
with this discussion until American 
academics get over the compulsive habit of 
proving Marx wrong, with the help of argu- 
ments so naive that even the editor of 
Pravda can dispose of them. Why not 
drop this subject and instead turn to the 
much more fruitful topic of structural simi- 
larities among all types of modern bureau- 
cratised societies?—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW3 G. L. ARNOLD 


Marine Engines 


Sir—Last week your comments on the 
new P and O Group liners concluded with 
a brief synopsis of the pros and cons of 
turbo-electric propulsion machinery vts-d- 
vis geared turbines, including the state- 
ment that the former reduces the risk of 
mechanical failure. 

In turbo-electric machinery the mechani- 
cal gearing is replaced by an electric motor 
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and electric generator, and the fact that the 
risk of breakdown is transferred from 


- mechanical to electrical equipment does not 


necessarily imply any overall improvement 
in reliability, which is the shipowners’ real 
concern.—Yours faithfully, 

J. G. C. GIVEN 
Richardsons, Wesigarth and Co., 
Wallsend-on-T yne 


The Role of the State 


Sir—Professor Schwartz’s letter in your 
issue of November 14th states that “ the 
public interest may well run counter to that 
of both management and shareholders.” 
One’s whole concept of government is 
based on whether one accepts this state- 
ment or not. 

For those who believe that “what is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
United States,” the country’s economic life 
must be left to businessmen (using the 
term in its widest sense) with government 
only interfering to protect against fraud or 
violence. The absorption of a less success- 
ful business by a more successful one must, 
according to this thesis, result not only in 
profit to the expanding concern but also 
to the country. Similarly, for ignorant or 
comatose shareholders to be replaced by 
wiser and wider-awake ones must also be 
to the ultimate benefit of the community 
in which they all live. So there can be no 
justification for government interference— 
so long as there is no question of fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

The converse of this doctrine is “ the 
gentleman in Whitehall knows best.” This 
gentleman is the representative of the 
whole community—and if he does not in 
fact represent the community it is in the 
first instance the fault of the politicians 
whose policies he is paid to carry out, and 
ultimately of the electors who put the 
politicians there to represent them. His 
interference can only be supported by those 
who believe, as Professor Schwartz does, 
that there can be a long-term conflict 
between public interest and private profit. 


Once this has been accepted the theoretical _ 


justification for state control has been 
swallowed. It is then no longer a question 
of argument concerning doctrine but purely 
a question of how best to ensure that the 
gentleman in Whitehall does his job 
properly. But I wonder how many of those 
who are prepared to discuss means of pro- 
tecting shareholders from take-over 
bidders, house-buyers from unqualified 
house agents, or even inefficient businesses 
from more efficient competitors would 
admit that they had accepted the principle 
of state control.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge H. D. Watston 


Turkey 


Sir—The interesting article “ Turkey’s 
Perpetual Emotions ” provokes me to some 
comments. 

Your correspondent sums up the short- 
comings of the main opposition party, the 
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Republican People’s Party as the failure to 
produce an alternative comprehensive social) 
and economic programme. From this, your 
correspondent, with some significant reser- 
vations, tends to draw the conclusion that 
the political struggle in Turkey is mainly 
one about personalities, about who gets 
effective control. 

Although its economic programme has 
not been worked out in detail (no opposi- 
tion party anywhere can be expected to 
produce a comprehensive economic plan 
before coming .to power), the Republican 
People’s Party has consistently stood for 
certain main principles in the political, 
economic and social fields. These would 
constitute a political programme, even by 
Western European standards. 

In politics, it stands for parliamentary 
democracy safeguarding the basic rights of 
individuals and the independence of the 
judiciary and of the universities. Even 
under single party rule, necessitated by the 
transition from a society obsolete in some 
respects to a modern and secular state, the 
aim of the Republican People’s Party had 
been to lay down the foundations for 
parliamentary democracy in Turkey. 
In economics, it stands for a_ well 
defined and harmoniously operating mixed 
system of private and state ownership 


together with overall development planning. 


It has always been against inflationary 
methods of financing expenditure. It was 
proved right when the mistakes of infla- 
tionary policy were recognised with the 
stabilisation programme of 1958. 

In social affairs, it stands for the recogni- 
tion to labour of the rights of association 
and of strike. In addition, its aim is to 
broaden the basis of education, to maintain 
and, if possible, improve social services and 
to prevent further increases in the inequality 
of incomes. As the party which has been 
responsible for the profourid social, 
economic and political transformation of 
Turkey since 1923 and also for introducing 
the income tax in 1949, the Republican 
Party is aware of the increased efforts which 
the execution of this programme will de- 
mand from the country.—Yours faithfully, 
Ankara OSMAN OKYAR 

Director PRP Research Unit 


Engineers’ Salaries 


Str—The Engineers’ Guild survey has 
revealed the miserable level of salaries paid 
to professional engineers in this country. 
Your deduction that this implies that there 
is no shortage of engineers is quite possibly 
correct. Certainly, if we are satisfied with 
our present rate of technological develop- 
ment ; if our industrial productivity is to 
remain stagnant; if we are content to build 
one motorway and one obsolete bridge 
every two years or so—then we have plenty 
of engineers. If, on the other hand, we 
seriously aim to double our standard of 
living in the measurable future, then there 
will be a shortage of engineers, and it wil! 
be acute.—Yours faithfully, 


North Harrow J. K. Rickarp 
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An American 
Tragedy? 


WASHINGTON, DC 
NE of the commonest charges against Mr Charies Van Doren 
is that he has betrayed his fellow-intellectuals. By deceiv- 
ing the millions of people who thought that the television 
question-and-answer show on which he appeared was a genuine 
test of knowledge, he has trodden underfoot that still tender shoot, 
popular respect for academic learning: so runs the argument of 
Mr Marquis Childs and other commentators. In fact, Mr: Van 
Doren may have done more for the intellectuals who want to raise 
the standard of American television than he, or they, yet realise. 

This is because, as was found by the radicals who sought to 
reform American capitalism towards the end of the last century, 
it takes the most dramatic exposure of misdoings to persuade the 
Americans to regulate what they have hitherto preferred to leave 
unregulated. Television is perhaps the last great hunting ground 
of the dinosaurs of laisser faire. If anything can lead to its being 
brought under control—and it is far from certain that anything 
can—it may be the aristotelian tragedy, enacted almost entirely in 
front of the cameras, of Mr Van Doren, a high-born young man 
brought low by a fatal weakness. 

For a people with a reputation for being cynical, the Americans 
are very angry. The revelations, which reached a climax with 
Mr Van Doren’s confession to a congressional subcommittee this 
month, and which are likely to be continued next month, have 
hit the country even harder than the affair of Mr Sherman Adams 
and Mr Goldfine last year. That was “ politics” ; this is the mass 
bamboozling of a nation by its favourite piece of sitting-room 
furniture. The indignation has been voiced by virtually all the 
newspaper columnists and the suggestion of one of them, Mr 
Roscoe Drummond, apparently persuaded about one televiewer 
in ten to switch off his set at 10 o’clock on Tuesday night as a 
demonstration of protest. Time magazine has been unwontedly 
waspish about the effect of the profit motive on television and 
the correspondence columns of the press, which ran dry throughout 
the Berlin crisis, are in full spate. Even the readers of the New 
York Daily News, a group of hard-boiled non-eggheads, show 
a majority against the view that the deception was justified in 
the holy name of entertainment. 

This defence has been put forward by a number of people, 
most boldly by Mr Albert Freedman, the producer of the pro- 
gramme which led Mr Van Doren off the straight and narrow 
path. The carefully rehearsed question-and-answer show, runs 
the theory, was like a film or a magician’s trick ; and the money 
the contestants won by appearing to dredge their memories for 
the answers was simply their pay for being convincing actors. 
This naive defence ignores the fact that no sane adult in a cinema 
or theatre thinks that the characters in the film are real or that 
the magician is truly cutting the lady in half, whereas the suspense 
in the “Twenty One” show depended largely on the general 
understanding that the contestants’ agonies were genuine. 

Most Ameritans see this distinction. But their reaction is not 
merely one of anger at having been deceived. There is also a 


widening suspicion that this is a specifically American tragedy: 
that the ease with which Mr Van Doren and the others were 
corrupted is the seamy side of a society which puts too much 
emphasis on material success. Thus poor Mr Van Doren is 
already, for many of his countrymen, a figure in the cold war, a 
symbol of the weaknesses through which Mr Khrushchev hopes 
to bury them. 

There is likely, therefore, to be considerable pressure for reform 
when Congress reassembles in January. Comparatively few 
people are as restrained as the Wall Street Journal, which holds 
that no legislation is needed because the corruption has been killed 
by exposure. By now, no doubt, the surviving question-and-answer 
programmes are as clean as a whistle ; but Congress’s investiga- 
tions, flitting like butterflies from flower to flower, provide a rather 
haphazard kind of exposure. 


HE extent to which reform is likely to be achieved depends on 

which of two problems the reformers try to solve. The first 
is the problem of deception, involving those practices which, while 
falling short of actionable fraud, are designed to attract audiences 
by pretending that what they are seeing or hearing is something 
other than what it really is. The other problem is that of trying 
to haul the cultural level of television programmes out of the 
swamp of mass entertainment ; although the recent exposures have 
turned some reformers’ eyes hopefully in this direction, they will 
find such a task far more difficult. 

One of the most encouraging results of the current heart- 
searching is the admission by Dr Frank Stanton, the head of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, that the problem of deception 
goes far beyond the question-and-answer programmes. It includes 
the pretence that rehearsed discussions are really unrehearsed, the 
use of recorded laughter to prop up comedians’ flat jokes, the 
practice of telling. audiences when to applaud, and that strange 
no-man’s land, somewhere between honest exaggeration and down- 
right misrepresentation, where so many advertisements hover. 
The sensitive televiewer, sitting with finger-nails pressed into palms, 
might offer to extend the list indefinitely. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s closer watch on advertising 
has already discovered one ingenious advertiser who apparently 
tried to show how easy it was to see through his car windows 
by rolling them down before pointing the cameras at them. The 
Federal Communications Commission, which has a vague responsi- 
bility for watching over the contents of television programmes, 
is widening an inquiry which it is already conducting to take in 
some of these subjects. Unfortunately, many of Dr Stanton’s 
colleagues, even in his own company, regard such devices as 
necessary and legitimate tools of their trade. 

Some of the legislation being offered is designed to prevent a 
repetition of the trickery in the question-and-answer shows, making 
it punishable by imprisonment, fines or banishments from the 
ether, but it is a little late to lock that particular stable door. 
The hope of establishing some more flexible kind of control over 
television’s bad habits depends chiefly on extending the functions 
of the Federal Communications Commission. This is not going 
to be easy. The commission is prohibited by the statute which 
created it from engaging in “ censorship ” ; although the meaning 
of the word in this context has not yet been determined by the 
Supreme Court, Mr John Doerfer, the commission’s chairman, is 
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known to be conservative in his own interpretation. The Supreme 
Court said in 1943 that the commission has the “ burden of deter- 
mining the composition” of broadcast traffic. But it has also 
ruled in another case that the commission has no supervisory 
control over programmes. 

If this singularly reluctant knight is to be sent into action 
against the dragon, there are two or three extra weapons with 
which he might be equipped. At the: moment the 560-odd local 
stations are the only part of the television system over which 
the commission has any control ; their licences.must be renewed 
every three years. There is widespread support for the belief that 
the three great networks, which supply a large part of the pro- 
grammes which the local stations show, should also be brought 
under the commission’s eye. But, if they were, it would almost 
certainly be necessary to give the commission wider sanctions 
beyond the single, ultimate, weapon which it now possesses, the 
right not to renew a broadcasting licence. No local television 
station has ever had its licence revoked and the commission’s 
reluctance to resort to such extreme measures would be far stronger 
in the case of the enormously rich and powerful networks. One 
suggestion is that when the commission disapproves of particular 
practices it should be entitled, like the Federal Trade Commission, 
to issue “cease and desist” orders which can be enforced in 
the courts. 

Unless and until Mr Doerfer is replaced by someone more eager 
to test the extent of the FCC’s present powers, it may also be 
necessary for Congress to spell out more closely the “ public 

_ interest, convenience and necessity” of which the commission is 
the appointed guardian. Some experienced legislators think that 
this might be done best by setting out the kind of programmes 
which the commission should -seek to encourage ; it would then 
be up to the commission to push its demand for improvements 
as far as it could in each individual case. Those who know just 
how much public indignation is required in contemporary America 
to generate a given amount of reform suspect that something along 
these lines—rather than, say, the more idealistic proposal to set 
up a public service network on the model of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation—is the best the reformers can hope for. 


Herter in Hot Water 


HE critics who complain that in the 
T present Administration foreign travel 
takes the place of foreign policy may or 
may not be justified, but it is at least true 
that it is more difficult than it used to be 
to find out what the Administration thinks 
its foreign policy is. Nothing about Mr 
Dulles is more missed than his regular 
wide-ranging press conferences, full of 
food for thought, even if sometimes it was 
indigestible. The new Secretary of State, 


press conferences since he succeeded Mr 
Dulles in April and the most recent of 
these demonstrated why he distrusts this 
method of giving information. 

A trained diplomat who believes in 
working behind the scenes, better at negotiation and committee 
work than at public appearances, Mr Herter does not shine at a 
press conference. Last week, when asked about his attitude to the 
border dispute between India and China, he replied that the United 
States was taking no position since it had not been appealed to and 
since it had no official knowledge of the rights or wrongs of the 
matter. This coldly correct answer shocked the friends of India and 





Mr Christian Herter, has held only three 
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Mr Herter later stated, somewhat apologetically, that whatever the 
legal aspect of the issue he condemned the Chinese Communists 
morally for using force. While Mr Herter’s candour may mean that 
President Eisenhower’s popular reception in India next month will 
be less enthusiastic than it might have been, Mr Nehru himself can 
hardly complain if he is hoist with his own neutrality. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that he may find Mr Herter’s impartiality 
helpful in damping down those Indians: who are demanding war 
against the Chinese aggressor. 

In the war at home, against Washington’s current strong man, 
Mr Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Herter is far 
from neutral as his speeches this week have shown. Opening the 
annual National Foreign Trade Convention, he announced that 
no basic changes were contemplated in the procurement policies 
of the International Co-operation Administration, which handles 
the economic side of foreign aid. He has had to allow one small 
concession to Mr Anderson but for the present Mr Herter has 
repelled the main effort to extend to the ICA the so-called 
“Buy American” policy which has been promulgated for 
the Development Loan Fund in order to strengthen the 
American balance of payments. Next day Mr Herter assured 
representatives of the North Atlantic Treaty countries that balance- 
of-payments difficulties would not lead to any reduction in 
American support of Nato. But balance-of-budget difficulties still 
may ; although Mr Herter did not mention these, his struggles 
with Mr Anderson are not yet over—and with Congress they 
have not yet begun. 


Steel Truce 


AST week steel began to flow more rapidly and more smoothly 
» than the industry had dared to hope after 116 days of idle- 
ness and with men who were working only because the courts 
had forced them to return for 80 days. At the end of the first 
week production of ingots had reached 45.9 per cent of capacity ; 
this week at nearly 80 per cent it is far more than was 
forecast at first. Partly this is because damage to the furnaces 
is much less than was feared ; partly it is because the men, even 
those wearing armbands reading “ Ike’s slaves,” seem to be glad 
to be back on the job and earning something for Christmas. In 
this they will be luckier than many of the 500,000 workers laid 
off in the steel-using industries. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the biggest producer of automobiles in the world, stopped 
making any cars last week and does not expect to begin again until 
the middle of December. It wiii take at least that long to restart 
the flow of steel sheets and other products, even to such a valued 
customer. A full and balanced flow of steel products, which take 
about six weeks to produce, is not likely before Christmas and the 
shortages caused by the strike probably will not be made good 
completely until March. Mr Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour, 
may have had to eat his 
hat (in cake) because un- 
employment did not fall 9 
below 3 million in Octo- 
ber, but the November ® 
figures are likely to be 7 
worse. 

Hardship in the steel © 
and automobile centres’ 5 
is hardly visible in the 
retail trade figures for 
the country as a whole, 
which were 3 per cent 
higher in October, on a 
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WHEREVER YOU DO BUSINESS 


Hanover’s offices in London, Paris and 
New York—and its international network 
of correspondents—are ready to serve 
you wherever you trade or travel. 








(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


LONDON . .. 7 Princes Street, E.C.2... 10 Mount Street, W. 1 
NEW YORK . . . 70 Broadway 










MARIPOSA - MONTEREY 
First class - air-conditioned - gyro-stabilised 


Gail every 3 weeks from California 
- 40 New Zealand-Auctralia 


Southbound—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Tahiti, 
Auckland, Sydney * 


Northbound—Sydney, Auckland, Fiji, Samoa, Kawaii, 
San Francisco 


Travel from England by the route of your choice, 
enjoy America and embark on a leisureful, pleasure- 
ful Matson voyage. All accommodation is first class, 
the cuisine is superb and all cabins have a private 
shower and toilet. Fares payable in sterling. 

20% of all sea-fares allowed in excess of your basic 
travel allowance for ‘on board’ expenses. Full details 
from your travel agent or Matson Lines Office. 


° 
Maton; tHeg~ The Oceanic Steamship Company. 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932/3 








business with America? 





THE AMERICAN MARKET 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—IN LONDON 


MONTH BY MONTH business with America is in- 
creasing. But are you getting your share of it? Are 
you taking advantage of the possibilities offered by 
this valuable trading area? If not, perhaps we can 
help. Get in touch with American business by call- 
ing on The First National City Bank of New York, 
right here in London. 

In either of our two London branches you will 
find qualified American banking experts main- 
taining close contact with every aspect of American 
business life. 

Through our Head Office in Wall Street (con- 
nected with a network of branches all over New 
York City and correspondents throughout America) 
we can provide you with up-to-date information 
specially tailored to suit your needs. We can put you 
in touch with reliable importers and exporters and 
arrange banking facilities wherever they may be 
needed to expedite your business ventures. 

Pay a call on The First National City Bank. Find 
out for yourself just how much we can help you. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CIiITy BANE 


OF NEW YORE 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. Phone: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Phone: MAYFAIR 6600 


797 
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COU eee 6 8260600 





Send your ‘hen 


Christmas wishes 
by White Horse 


This year there will be a remarkable agreement 
between one enlightened Santa Claus and another. 
They will be giving each other the gift they 
would choose for themselves—White Horse of 
coutse. Some may very well be on its way to 

you. But—just in case—how about a bottle 

or two to present your compliments to yourself. 


Retail prices: Bottles 37/6, 4-Bottles 19/6, {-Bottles 10/-, Miniatures 3/10 
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My word! 
This is 
good whisky 


Thank goodness supplies 
of White Horse Whisky 
will be much better 

this Christmas. 

But farsighted families 
are making sure of 

their supplies of 

White Horse now. 

Our fathers’ saying: 
‘*You can tell 

White Horse blindfold” 
is as true today as 

ever. Why not put the 
regular enjoyment of 
White Horse among your 
more lasting New Year 
resolutions ? 
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seasonally adjusted basis, than they had been in September and 
g per cent higher than they were a year earlier. Industrial pro- 
duction has edged downward a point, and the gross national product 
fell from the record annual rate of $484.5 billion in the second 
quarter to $478.6 billion in the third ; but the second quarter was 
inflated by preparations for the steel] strike, and thes: reductions 
may prove to be no more than postponements of activity. 

Hopes that the boom will roll on to new heights in 1960 may 
be disappointed, however, if the steel strikers walk out again 
on January 26th, as they threaten to do if a settlement has not 
been reached when the court injunction is lifted. Mediation begins 
again next week and the President, as he must under the law, 
has reconvened his special board of inquiry, but it lacks the legal 
power to recommend a settlement. The chief hope at present is 
that neither side looks forward to the measures of compulsion 
which the President may recommend and Congress pass if the strike 
breaks out again. The proposal for a “summit conference” 
between labour and management which Mr Meany, the head of 
the American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, has put forward and which the President seems 
inclined to accept, is an effort to avert this lightning. 


Prospecting in the West 


OVERNOR ROCKEFELLER of New York got little change out of 
G California’s Republicans last week when he invaded the home 
state of his entrenched rival for the Republican presidential 







FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 








Solution for New Metals 
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nomination, Mr Nixon. The “No Trespassing” signs bloomed 
on nearly every professional Republican lapel in the shape of 
“ Stick with Dick” emblems; in Los Angeles Mr Rockefeller 
spoke with a huge portrait of the Vice President looming behind 
him. The Governor’s attractiveness in informal exchanges was 
as great as ever, but the serious speeches assembled by a rather 
high-flown group of ghosts—including Mr Emmet Hughes, 
author of “ America the Vincible,” did not set the Sierras on fire. 

The New Yorker had a warmer welcome in neighbouring 
Oregon, where the Governor, Mr Hatfield, could not hope for the 
vice-presidential nomination if Mr Nixon were the candidate, and 
in Washington. But the trip could only have confirmed Mr 
Rockefeller’s suspicion that he had nothing to hope for from the 
Republican professional politicians, who are pledged almost to a 
man to the Vice President. Mr Rockefeller’s only hope is to go 
over their heads to individual party members, which explains why 
Oregon and California were his first ports of call and why Wisconsin 
will be prominent in the mid-western trip which he expects to 
make in December. All three states have presidential primaries, 
at which members of the party express their preferences about 
its candidates, though these are not held until after the New 
Hampshire primary in March ; this is the first hurdle which the 
Governor must make up his mind to take. For such voters Mr 
Rockefeller has made it absolutely clear that he would not accept 
the vice-presidential nomination, which he says is a less responsible 
job than the one he now holds. And he has gone on vigorously 


sharpening the differences between himself and the Vice President 
by emphasising more rapid economic growth as the way to spend 
more on education, defence, and other services while eventually 


Chemical milling is being used on parts 
of all the advanced missiles now in pro- 
duction. It will also be used on com- 
ponents of the B-7o bomber which is 





HAT happens when materials to be 
WH scsdiaas are as hard as the cutting 
steel of machine tools, or even harder? 
This is no academic question since the 
stainless steel, titanium and exotic metals 
needed to construct the latest supersonic 
aircraft and missiles are too tough for 
standard machining methods. The solu- 
tion is provided by chemical milling, a 
young but fast-growing industry mainly 
centred in southern California. 

The method was inspired by photo- 
engraving. This process for producing 
patterns by chemical treatment has been 
adapted—on a much grander scale—to the 
milling of parts made from hard metals. 
In chemical milling the complete piece 
is covered with a protective coating ; this 
is removed from the parts to be machined 
and the piece is then immersed in a 
chemical solution. “The unmasked farts 
are etched away by the fluid. The process 
can be controlled by varying the strength 
of the solution, the period of immersion 
and other factors. 


Although this is the onlv way thar, 


certain very hard materials can be 
“machined,” other advantages over 
machine tool milling are claimed for the 
process. Closer tolerances are possible, 


down to .002 of an inch, and milling is 
Parts may be treated 
There 


more uniform. 
simultaneously, reducing costs. 


are no restrictions as to shape, direction 
of cut or radius, or on the treatment of 
contoured surfaces, as there are with tool 
milling. Finally, chemical milling can be 
used to etch away metal merely to reduce 
its weight, which would be prohibitively 
costly with machine tooling. This is of 
basic importance to aircraft and missiles, 
which require parts combining lightness 
with great strength. 

As an industry chemical milling is only 
a little over five years old. The process 
was developed by North American 
Aviation Inc., which applied for patents 
on it late in 1953; now more than 40 
companies are licensed to use it, including 
all the big aircraft firms: Boeing, Douglas, 
Lockheed, the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics, Grumman, Northrop, 
Martin, Ryan, as well as North American 
itself. Many smaller specialist firms have 
also entered the field and are experiment- 
ing with new ways of applying the 
process. 


HEIR combined sales in chemical 
T milling were only about $5 million 
last year and most companies in the 
business have other interests. But the 
market is expanding rapidly and sales in 
1959 are expected to show a marked 
increase over those last year. The govern- 
ment, of course, is the principal customer. 








designed to fly at 2,000 miles an hour. To 
make such a speed possible it will be 
constructed of stainless steel, which pre- 
supposes the use of the chemical process 
for milling. The growing demand for the 
process, as defence moves into the super- 
sonic age, is leading chemical milling 
companies to expand their capacity. In 
their forward planning, all are concen- 
trating on improving the application of 
the process to titanium, zirconium, 
beryllium, and other rarer metals. 
Though at present the fortunes of the 
industry are tied closely to defence, its 
research programme is concerned with a 
potential civilian market. There is the 
prospect of supersonic commercial air- 
liners—Lockheed has announced plans 
for such a _ transport—and chemical 
milling may have uses outside the 
aircraft industry. The process can be 
applied to all kinds of metals ; since it is 
used widely on aluminium and mag- 
nesium parts for aircraft, it could mill the 
same metals for other purposes, such as 
aluminium panels for facing or display. 
The market will be even broader if 
efforts to reduce the cost of the process 
are successful. For the next few years, 
however, the industry may be hard 
pressed to keep pace with all the military 


demands, even if its capacity were to be 
doubled. 
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reducing taxes. His insistence that “the purpose of America 
must surely be something more than personal comfort” and his 
suggestion that further reductions in the work-week should be 
postponed carry a barb when it is remembered that it is not long 
since Mr Nixon was advocating a four-day week. 

Mr Rockefeller has no time to lose if he is to catch up with the 
Vice President. But Mr Nixon, in spite of his head start, has been 
rallying his troops in Indiana and Wisconsin, and casting appar- 
ently “ benevolent ” reflections upon Mr Rockefeller’s inexperience 
in government and in national campaigning. Meanwhile a “ New 
Yorkers for Nixon ” headquarters has been set up, which includes 
among its founders many of President Eisenhower’s wealthy 
supporters. Moreover, when the Nixon campaign begins to move, 
it will do so with the slickness associated with Mr Leonard Hall, 
Mr Eisenhower’s own accomplished organiser of victory. 


Rights versus Responsibilities 


HE federal government is determined not to acquiesce in 
Mississippi’s refusal to let justice take its course in last April’s 
lynching case, when a young Negro, accused of raping a white 
woman, was taken from the county goal at Poplarville and mur- 
dered. Last week the local grand jury, apparently believing that 
to lynch in such circumstances was no crime, adjourned without 
hearing the testimony of agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who had studied the case thoroughly and had named a number 
of suspects in their report to the State Governor. Their “ inter- 
ference” was much resented in Mississippi. They did not find 
evidence, however, that any federal statute—the kidnapping laws, 
for example—had been violated and therefore the United States 
Department of Justice did not enter the case at that time. But now 
the department has asked that a special grand jury be summoned 
to hear the FBI’s evidence and, it is hoped (probably vainly), to 
bring indictments. Moreover the Attorney General of the United 
States has said that the “travesty ” of justice in Mississippi may 
lead him to recommend additional legislation on civil rights. 
Meanwhile the existing legislation, passed in 1957, is getting 
its teeth into some of the other states which put their rights before 
their responsibilities. In Memphis, Tennessee, the Department of 
Justice has just filed the first suit under the Act against interference 
with the actual process of voting. The voting cases brought under 
the Act so far, which are now before the Supreme Court, deal 
with interference with the right of Negroes to register for voting, 
not with the final casting of ballots. Democratic party officials in 
Fayette County are alleged to have prevented Negroes from voting 
last August in the “ white ” primary election in which the party’s 
candidates for local offices were being chosen ; since in this part 
of Tennessee Democratic candidates are automatically elected, this 
action had the effect of disfranchising Negro voters. In this suit 
the federal government is intervening in a purely local election, in 
which no federal offices were at stake. This confirms the worst 
fears of the southern opponents of the 1957 Act who realised that 
it would intensify the attack on the indirect methods which are the 
modern way of maintaining white supremacy. 


Hectoring the CAB 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


INCE Congress established the five-man Civil Aeronautics Board 

in 1938, to encourage and regulate the growth of civil aviation, 

a total of twenty-four members have served on this independent, 
bipartisan commission. Some finished their six-year terms of 
office and were not reappointed by the President ; others left 
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before completing their terms, sometimes to become federal judges 
or to take better paying jobs with airline companies. But until 
Mr Louis Hector resigned last September, no one had ever given 
up one of these $20,000-a-year posts because he had decided that 
the board was not competent “ to regulate a vital national industry 
in the public interest.” 

Mr Hector was no old and embittered political hack, wearied 
with the responsibilities of work on an administrative’ tribunal, 
but a brilliant young lawyer and former Rhodes scholar. He 
served on the board with distinction for two-and-a-half years before 
leaving what he was by then convinced was a hopelessly ineffective 
organisation. In his letter of resignation he told the President: 

The CAB is a creature imprisoned by its own structure and 

procedure. It is unable to form a clear policy. It is unable to 

make sound and comprehensive plans. It is unable to administer 
its affairs with vigour and dispatch. 
To support his charges Mr Hector appended a seventy-page bill 
of particulars. 

One of his most damning accusations was that the board makes 
a great show of court-room form and procedure, but that in fact 
it lacks judicial substance when allocating air routes and regulating 
fares, its main functions with the investigation of accidents. This 
view is shared by almost every lawyer whvu argues before it. Its 
inconsistent policy in awarding routes was cited by Mr Hector as 
particular evidence of its generally muddle-headed thinking. 


M* HECTOR argued that the faults in the CAB, and in other 
regulatory commissions as well, are structural, arising from 
imperfect laws and procedures ; “ not with the Founding Fathers as 
members of the board do I think the CAB as now organised could 
fulfil its obligations to the American people.” Nevertheless there 
are others, equally sincere but less kind, who believe that with 
better qualified members the board would work better. 

By submitting his resignation without warning Mr Hector 
exposed a major weakness in both the current membership of the 
board and-in the President’s failure to take appointments to it 
seriously. At the time of Mr Hector’s abrupt departure, not only 
was another, 74-year-old member, Mr Denny, anxious to retire, 
but the chairman, Mr James Durfee, had been promoted to 
a federal judgeship and was only waiting for confirmation by the 
Senate before resigning also. This left only two members to carry 
on the continuing work of the board and two members do not make 
a quorum. In addition these particular two members are poles 
apart: Mr Joseph Minetti is a lean, angular Democrat from New 
York City, while Mr Chan Gurney is a short, rotund, small-town 
Republican from South Dakota. Thus the net effect of Mr 
Hector’s departure, and the incipient departure of both the chair- 
man and Mr Denny, has been to paralyse the board. No argu- 
ments have been heard and no decisions handed down. 

Now at last the President has appointed replacements to fill the 
board, at least until Mr Durfee goes. Mr Denny has been 
succeeded by Mr Whitney Gillilland, a Republican from Iowa 
who has had several governmental posts but has no previous experi- 
ence of aviation or of a federal regulatory agency. But Mr Alan 
Boyd, who will fill out the three remaining years of Mr Hector’s 
term and is also a young Democratic lawyer from Miami, was 
an air transport pilot in both the last world war and in Korea ; 
moreover, he has been chairman of the Florida Railway and Public 
Utilities Commission and thus has some regulatory experience. 

Both of the new members were sworn into office this week in 
what the Justice who administered the oath called “a double ring 
ceremony.” It will not take long for the aviation industry to find 
out whether the two new boys can raise the standards of the board 
or whether, as Mr Hector claimed when he resigned, “to get the 
regulatory job done properly, a basic overhaul is necessary.” 
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Everybody’s doing it! 


In the last few years a new motoring idea 


has been sweeping the world off its feet. It is the motor scooter. 


Roads in many lands are teeming with these happy little 
vehicles. Respectable city gentlemen keep their dignity 
on them. ‘Traders go their rounds on them. Everywhere 
people buzz about on them like angry bees. 


‘The motor scooter is a bright feather in the cap of the 
motor industry. It ts both an engineering achievement and 
a social asset, for it introduces the pleasures of motoring to 
a wider public. It is essentially the vehicle of the young, 

a symbol of Youth's urge to dash about and enjoy life. 


YOU 


‘The hard-working two-stroke engine of the scooter presents 
special problems and requires special oil. Shell research 
has provided it. In Shell 21 ‘wo-Stroke Oil, owners 

of scooters, bubble cars and all vehicles powered by two-stroke 
engines have a lubricant tailor-made to their 

needs which helps them to enjoy trouble-free running. 

Shell welcome the motor scooter 

and congratulate those who developed it. 


It is a motoring enterprise after their own hearts. 


CAN BE SURE OF 
WZ 
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A WORLD OF SPEED 


of aircraft across the Atlantic inside your working day, 
of television cameras capturing the news in the making, 
buses and trains moving millions in hours. 


A WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


of goods lifts and fork lift trucks, bay after bay of high 
speed machines, of giant earthmovers, conveyor belts and 
dump trucks. 


A WORLD OF PROFIT 


of speed saving money; of reliability lowering costs: of 
precision earning money. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED 


NEWARK - ON - TRENT 


TELEPHONE 456 TELEX 37-626 


iS BALL = ROLLER AND a NEEDLE BEARINGS FOR PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
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Classless 


HAT Soviet leaders promise improved 
T living standards for their people is due 
in part to the impact of the prosperity of 
American workers. A recent study from the 
Department of Labour* of the transfor- 
mation in their living and buying habits and 
those of their families since the beginning of 
the century shows a revolutionary advance 
both from economic and social standpoints. 

The typical labourer of 1901 worked 
an average of 72 hours a week and 84-hour 
weeks were not uncommon. Today an 
American worker produces three times as 
much in 40 hours as his grandfather did in 
70, while his wages, in spite of higher prices, 
buy two-and-one-quarter times as many 
goods and services. At the turn of the 
century the worker spent most of his income 
on the basic requirements—food, shelter and 
clothing. The balance had to cover all his 
other expenditures and provide for savings 
as well. Haunted by periodic unemployment 
and fear of a penniless old age, the worker 
in 1901 put aside whatever small amount he 
could spare “for a rainy day”; the social 
security benefits of today’s wage-earner were 
completely unknown. 

Rising wages have made it possible for 
the worker to spend a smaller proportion 
of his income on basic essentials and more 
on achieving a better and more comfortable 
mode of living, as Henry Ford predicted. 
Introducing the five-day week in his com- 
pany in 1926, he argued that with increasing 
productivity a shorter working day would 
give the worker “ more food, more and better 
goods, more books, more music—more of 
everything.” 

The changed pattern of the worker’s 
expenditures reflects his growing importance 
as a consumer. At the turn of the century 
43 per cent of his income went for food, 
despite the fact that his diet was based on 
potatoes, served according to an early survey 
“regularly for breakfast as well as at lunch 
and dinner.” The 31 per cent he spent in 
1950 bought better and more varied food 
than was available on the best tables fifty 
years before. 


* “How American Buying Habits Change,” 
US Dept. of Labour, 1959. $1.00. 253 pages. 
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Consumers 


Travel, except on foot, was largely beyond 
the experience of the industrial worker of 
1900. Even the growth of railway and urban 
tram lines found him spending less than 
2 per cent for transport as late as the first 
World War. Today the popularity of the 
motor car has made transport the ranking 
item in the family budget after food and 
housing, accounting for one of every seven 
dollars spent. Nor does all of this go on 
motor cars ; while the money spent for rail 
tickets has declined, outlays for travel by air 
and sea are on the increase. 

The difference in standards of housing 
offers an even greater contrast between the 
worker of 1900 and today. As he prospered 
during the early years of the century he 
moved his family from the cramped and 
unhealthy conditions of the factory slums to 
a two-family terrace house in a “ working 
class” neighbourhood, and in more recent 
years into one of the new suburban develop- 
ments where, for the first time, he became 
a property owner. Today, through the 
expansion of low-cost mortgage facilities and 
instalment buying, three out of five workers 
own their homes ; in their new communities 
they participate in the same activities as their 
white-collar neighbours and, not less import- 
ant, send their children to the same schools. 


S a consumer today’s worker, with his 

higher wages and increased free time, 
constitutes with his family the most 
important group in the economy and his 
pattern of expenditure differs only slightly 
from that of Americans as a whole.** 

The greatest gain in consumption has been 
in durable goods which have also shown, 
somewhat naturally, the most variation in 
the short run, Although industry may 
occasionally look upon the average con- 
sumer as an automatic spending device, it 
has not yet succeeded in gauging accurately 
just what and when he will buy, at least 
where durable goods are concerned. The 
consumer-led buying spree in 1955 touched 


** Consumer Purchasing and Income 
Patterns,” Survey of Current Business, US 
Dept. of Commerce, March, 1959. 
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off the over-expansion that culminated in the 
recession in 1957. A year later, when other 
sectors of the economy were showing 
improvement, the automobile industry 
(which had set the pace in 1955) lagged 
behind, apparently because the new models 
did not appeal to the potential customers. 

Expenditures for non-durable goods and 
for services, now running at a rate of 40 
and 32 per cent respectively of total spend- 
ing, are much more predictable and 
“recession-proof” than hard goods. A 
year-by-year comparison over the past thirty 
years shows that, while the volume of con- 
sumption has gained, there has been only a 
small variation in the share of total income 
absorbed by these two categories. 

The revolution of the past fifty years in 
the buying habits of workers, and therefore 
consumers, has been produced through the 
interaction of a number of factors, including 
increased productivity, higher wages and the 
availability of credit. Yesterday’s luxuries 
have become today’s necessities and fre- 
quently in terms not of just one of an item, 
such as a motor car or television set, but of 
two or even three to a family. The social 
evolution that has accompanied the revolution 
in consumption is equally significant. While 
the Soviet worker’s paradise has become 
increasingly stratified, his American counter- 
part has achieved a virtually classless society 
where, in spite of a few remaining extremes 
of both poverty and wealth, on the whole 
the worker, the salaried employee and the 
business and professional man eat the same 
foods, live in similarly equipped and com- 
fortable homes, drive the same cars and have 
the same leisure time interests and activities. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 








($ a head) 

950 1958 

$ $ 
Total food and drink ........ 364-2 440-1 
Food and drink consumed out 77:5 90-2 
0 Se er 29°2 36-6 
CU hoccéaeceeeneeucanae 156-9 180-7 
PO Grice cdéccnnnscecee 16-2 24:4 
DR Go cnrtccacetacuieekas 139-8 218-3 
Furniture and household goods 104-9 114-1 
Pe Oe GE oc cccducscecece 46-1 65-8 
PRETO caccsnewasnaanes 64-0 102-4 
Cars (including running costs). 142-7 174-8 
eee 19-8 18-3 
Radio and television ......... 18-1 21-9 
Ooher TeCrentiOn «..ccccccces 56-3 75-6 
POO encesceacddnnadies 11-9 19-7 
Wet WHNEE a ctedcaccucese. 6:1 10-9 
WE ceckeedasksadaawas $1,285-7 $1,683-0 
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Instant Letters. 


FTER instant coffee and instant tea, 
instant letters are on the way. 
This is something which the gigantic 
American continent and the slow- 
moving American postal system need 
a great deal more. The Post Office is 
spending close to $400,000 this year to 
develop a facsimile system whereby letters and documents fed into 
an electronic machine on one side of the continent could be sent 
in a flash, over the air-waves, to the other, where a second machine 
would reproduce them exactly, hand-writing and all. Because of 
the time difference, letters sent from the east to the west coast 
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would actually arrive theoretically before they were written. Experi-_ 


mental letters are now being sent over a wire connecting Washing- 
ton, DC, with Los Angeles, but if the system is ever in full swing 
wires will hardly carry the load of 20 or 30 billion letters a year. 

This high-speed “ fax-mail” could be a reality in five years, 
the Post Office estimates; at present it plans to limit the service 
to 178 cities which contain two-thirds of the population. But there 
are difficulties to overcome. One, the fear that letters would be 
secret no longer and might be subject to government censorship 
or malicious prying, should be banished by perfecting machines 
to do the whole job, probably even without unsealing the letter. 
The greater danger is that the invention may be suppressed, or 
at least delayed, to protect the vested interests of the railways and 
airlines, which carry the post today, and of the telephone and 
telegraph companies whose more costly services are threatened. 
Facsimile systems are already in use for industry and the armed 
forces and on December 1st the Western Union Company plans to 
open to the public one which will link New York, Washington, 
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Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. It will transmit material 
more cheaply than the telegraph, but it will be many times more 
expensive than the Post Office system: $8 or so for a 600-word 
page, compared with a fee which certainly will be no more than the 
present 7 cent rate for air mail and may be much less. Possibly 
the opposition from private enterprise will be softened by the 
announcement of the Post Office that, if it sets up a facsimile 
service, the facilities of Western Union and the erican Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company will be used. 

A drawback of another kind is that no mattzr how rapidly or 
how secretly a letter spans the conti- 
nent, it will face, at the other end, the 
ordeal of local delivery. Washington 
is only now rousing itself to ensure 
that letters posted before 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon are received the next 
morning in the immediate vicinity— 
and even this need not mean before a 
businessman leaves for the office. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Next June, just before the presidential nominating conventions, 
voters in North Dakota may signal which way the tide is flowing 
in the farm states when they elect a successor to Senator Langer, 
nominally a Republican, who died last week with five years of his 
term still to run. The Republican Governor will make an interim 
appointment, but recent Democratic gains in this Republican state 
make the election result doubtful. Senator Langer was launched 
on his career by the Nonpartisan Political League and was a sturdy 
friend of the farmer, but of almost nothing else—certainly not of 
consistency. He cast one of the two votes against the United 
Nations, opposed lend-lease, conscription and foreign aid, but 
defied his party to vote against the Taft-Hartley Act and against 
the confirmation of Mr Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 
He won four terms in the Senate in spite of charges (of which he 
was acquitted) of corruption in state politics. 


* x * 


New York, not Washington, will hold a World’s Fair in 1964. 
A commission appointed by the President took only six days to 
decide in favour of New York, which has a ready-made site (that 
of the 1939 fair), more accommodation for visitors, and more 
money. Austria, the only foreign competitor, has withdrawn. To 
finance the fair, the planners expect to sell $150 million of bonds, 
largely to businesses which will benefit from it, and to take in 
$200 million from leases, concessions and admissions. 


* x ” 


The narrow stretch of water, through which all ships entering 
and leaving the great New York-New Jersey harbour must file, is 
to be spanned by a double decker suspension bridge carrying 
twelve lanes of traffic. By a mere 60 feet. it will deprive San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge of its title as the world’s longest 
suspension bridge. The new bridge, which with approaches at 
either end will run three miles and cost $320 million, will link two 
boroughs of New York—Brooklyn and Staten Island—and will 
enable coastal traffic to by-pass congested Manhattan. So far 


more energy has been spent on naming than on building the 
bridge. One faction would call it after the early Florentine 
explorer Verrazano ; the Staten Island Chamber of Commerce 
chartered a plane to carry a tail streamer which read: “ Name it 
the Staten Island Bridge ” ; and the more literal-minded have opted 
for the Narrows Bridge. 
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Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* rail 
traction diesel engines. Covering a power range from 400 to 
2,000 hp, these diesels are amazingly reliable and have 
shown that they can achieve major overhaul lives of 12,000 
to 16,000 hours! 

The proven basic design features of the whole range 
(straight 4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can 
be turbo-charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The 
range operates between 1,200 and 1,600 rpm and combines 
the best performance and design qualities of high, medium and 
low-speed diesel engines: light weight and compactness, 
excellent thermal efficiency and extremely long life. 
Advanced design features. The pistons are pressure-oil 
cooled. This gives very efficient heat dissipation and reduces 
liner and gas ring wear to a minimum. The roller bearing, 
dise-webbed crankshaft is exceptionally rigid within its 
tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal is not normally 
necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low is big end 
bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead flash has 
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Maybach rail traction diesel engines — 


from 400 to 2,000 hp- 
can achieve 16,000 hours between. major overhauls . .. 





Disc-webbed, roller bearing ===. 
crankshaft andtunnel housing = 


been found to be intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 


Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of 
components, are identical in all models, spares stocks are 
considerably reduced. Servicing also has been greatly 
simplified because much thought has been given to accessi- 
bility and the removal of components. And the engines are 
suitable for both hydraulic and electric transmission. 


World-wide application. Maybach rail traction diesel 
engines are in service all over the world and have built up an 
unsurpassed record for reliable and economic operation. 
Bristol Siddeley Maybach engines power the new diesel hy- 
draulic locomotives of British Railways Western Region and 
an additional order for a large number has just been placed. 

For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach — Motorenbau GinbH 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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German Socialists Face the Facts 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


66 OVE with the times—move with the SPD”; the west 

M German Social Democrats have just under two years in 
which to convince the electorate of the validity of their claim to 
be better qualified than the Christian Democratic Union to govern 
the two-thirds of Germany that is more or less free to run its 
own affairs. The framework of their argument was set up with 
remarkably little disputation at an extraordinary party conference 
at Bad Godesberg last weekend. A new basic party programme— 
there have been only five such statements over the last hundred 
years—was approved by 324 votes to 16. 

Although it leaves many tactical decisions open, it repudiates 
an inexorably binding marxist strategy. Acknowledgment of the 
debt owed to the early fathers was paid with due piety in an 
exhibition of faded photographs and manuscripts mounted in the 
entrance hall. These officially branded curiosities, confined respect- 
fully to the glass case, were scarcely heeded by the delegates (more 
than half of them under fifty years old) hurrying by to tackle 
the business of today. The business is pressing, as most socialists 
between Scandinavia and Israel well appreciate. So pressing that 
it even kept some friends away. There was a message from 
Mr Morgan Phillips, regretting the Labour party’s inability to 
send a delegation, the chief reason being “our party’s almost 
total preoccupation with the drafting of a new party programme 
which is to form the basis of discussion at our conference.” 
There were murmurs of sympathy with a fraternal party likewise 
consecutively thrice rejected. 

Herbert Wehner, a repentant one-time communist, was the out- 
standing performer at Godesberg ; but not, as might have been 
expected, by reason of importunate representation of the left. 
At the Stuttgart conference last year he was elected one of the 
party’s two deputy chairmen with the express object of gingering 
up Herr Ollenhauer’s savourless leadership. Herr Ollenhauer has 
since modestly waived his claim to head any government that might 
be formed under socialist auspices, and has thus made way for a 
more forceful personality to pose in 1961 as the party’s alternative 
to Dr Adenauer. Yet it says much for Herr Ollenhauer’s quietly 
continuing influence as chairman that it was the uncomfortable 
Herr Wehner who played the chief part at Godesberg in persuading 
the bulk of the left wing to jettison long-cherished articles of faith 
for the sake of arriving nearer the approaches to power. His 
impassioned intervention in the debates on nationalisation and 
defence won over most doubters to the side of the executive. 


In the sentence-by-sentence scrutiny of the new programme only 
two delegates voted against the passage laying down that 

the consumer’s freedom of choice and the worker’s freedom to 

choose his job are fundamentals of a socialist economic policy, 

while free enterprise and free competition are important features 

of it. 
The party’s economic specialist, Dr Heinrich Deist, had tried pre- 
viously to elucidate the executive’s cautious views on ownership. 
Public ownership of key industries was, he submitted, only the 
last of several means of exercising control; and he pointed to 
the sweet powers of a socialist minister of finance, and to those 
of the trades unions, wieldable through co-determination and other 


opportunities. With some justification, the unwavering nationalisers 
reproached the platform for equivocations that would be the 
cause of interminable dissension. But the majority appreciated 
that the new pronouncement, if not altogether clear, was at any 
rate clearer than anything that was voiced at Stuttgart last year, 
and would at the same time leave the leadership with some useful 
ground for manceuvre. 

The conference gave almost as miuch time and care to formu- 
lating its attitude towards defence as it did to its views on economic 
controls. Confused, and at times strongly opposed, ideas within 
the party have long given it too irresponsible an air to win the 
confidence of voters living next door to the realities of communist 
east Germany and Czechoslovakia. The new formulation affirms 
the necessity for defence, treats conscription solely as an issue 
of temporary expediency, and rejects the use of “ weapons of mass 
destruction.” ‘lhe platform aired its hopes that a socialist minister 
of defence would be spared the nuclear dilemma by the creation 
of a zone of controlled disarmament embracing the whole of 
Germany. In the meantime, it would be too much to expect the 
United States forces in Germany to spike their atomic guns in 
a lone act of renunciation. 

Some of the old guard saw only a base opportunism in the 
executive’s attempt to present a party shorn of its marxist beard 
and ready to cut a dash in uniform. They were uneasy at the 
respectful bow made to the churches, even though it was qualified 
by a demand for reciprocal consideration for unbelievers. They 
will be heard more loudly in the coming months when the new 
programme is discussed by local organisations. But they have 
been irreparably defeated, and they know it. As for their charge 
that too much has been left obscure, Herr Ollenhauer has promised 
prodigies of illumination when the party brass meet early next 
year to hammer out detailed election and government programmes 
based on the Godesberg directive. 

It was noticeable that the platform was taking pains to efface 
the picture of disunity at the top that emerged sharply at the 
last party conference. The invidious business of forming a shadow 
cabinet is still being avoided, even though many party members 
contend that the electorate should be given an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the men who could take over from 
Dr Adenauer’s team. The ticklish issue whether Professor Carlo 
Schmid or Herr Willy Brandt should be presented for the chancel- 
lorship is being left for discussion nearer the hour. It is a melan- 
choly thought, but it is none the less possible that Herr Brandt 
may still be urgently needed in Berlin in 1961. 


Polish Writers in Jeopardy 


R ROSENTHAL, Warsaw correspondent of the New York Times, 
has been expelled for reporting “ very deeply and in detail 
about the internal situation.” Mr Rosenthal has certainly been 
writing very perceptive reports, particularly on Poland’s economic 
difficulties and recent changes in the leadership. The authorities 
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did not challenge their accuracy ; apparently he has just done his 
job as a journalist too well. (Another American remarked that the 
reasons Poland gave for his expulsion read like a citation for a 
Pulitzer prize.) 

In his last reports Mr Rosenthal dealt with the fears and out- 
spoken protests of Polish writers faced with a tightening censorship 
and increasing financial pressures. Perhaps he sealed his fate by 
revealing a striking case of ,Russian interference. The Soviet 
ambassador in Warsaw, he reported, had collected a group of Polish 
journalists and denounced to them their country’s preference for 
western culture. 

Mr Gomulka, as Mr Rosenthal reported, was certainly not 
pleased with this interference ; but the Soviet envoy may have 
been encouraged to lay down the law both by his masters in 
Moscow and by recent actions of the Polish leaders. Moscow has 
always resented the freedom allowed to artists in Gomulka’s Poland, 
and has treated Polish publications as carriers of “ revisionist ” 
germs. It may have considered that the tightening of political 
controls after the recent economic crisis made this a good moment 
to prod Mr Gomulka into taking further action against his 
intellectuals. 

Official Polish spokesmen claim that the writers are dissatisfied 
because they are being asked to share in the general austerity. The 
writers reply that censorship is not an economic matter, and that 
financial pressures are being used to secure conformity. They point 
to significant changes in the leadership, particularly the replacement 
of Mr Morawski, who had control of cultural matters in the party 
secretariat during the liberal period, by Mr Ochab. They see the 
appointment of General Witaszewski as deputy chief of -staff in 
charge of intelligence services as the symbolic return to power of 
a Stalinist. Many writers are said to be contemplating a boycott 
of the congress of their union early next month. 


Gaullists Mull it Over 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BORDEAUX 


HE author of the famous Essays was once mayor of Bordeaux. 

And Montaigne’s detached scepticism was perhaps the best 
mood for those trying to understand the strange show presented 
in the town last weekend—the first congress of the neo-Gaullist 
UNR. This bewildering party claims the French head of state 
as its patron ; it has within its ranks the president of the Assembly, 
the prime minister and many members of the cabinet. Its only 
‘function is to obey faithfully. The UNR has the trimmings of 
power and no power of decision. Appearances were deceptive in 
another way. All motions were finally carried almost unanimously. 
But this semblance of unity was reached after three days of crises 
and shouting, of insults and fisticuffs. 

The bitterness of the debates can only be understood against 
the party’s background. It is the heir of the Gaullist Rally (or 
RPF), which reached its peak in 1947 and then gradually vanished. 
Two years ago it was reduced to a handful of parliamentarians. 
It owes its revival to the Algerian coup and its parliamentary 
strength (210 deputies) to the implicit patronage of the triumphant 
general. For a time the UNR could couple “ Long Live de Gaulle ” 
with “ French Algeria.” Now that the general is seeking to extricate 
France from the war by promising Algerians self-determination, 
many neo-gaullists are worried, while some would even try to 
force the party to stick to its previous line. 

M. Ali Mallem, the Moslem Algerian deputy, provided at the 
start a good illustration of the party’s inner contradictions. He 
produced a lengthy and very bold report on the Algerian situation, 
emphatically dotting some of the awkward i’s. The gist of his argu- 
ment was that the president must negotiate with men who really 
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represent the Algerian people and not with “ prefabricated depu- 
ties.” Yet on Friday evening, in the Algerian committee, M. Mallem 
said exactly the opposite: “ We are not prefabricated deputies.” 

M. Mallem’s retreat was induced by the mood of his audience. 
At that Friday session the secretive M. Soustelle, reluctant to com- 
mit himself as long as the issue is in doubt, made an open bid 
for the leadership of the opposition which was trying to tie the 
general’s hands over Algeria. He continued his efforts during the 
last two days of plenary sessions when the congress moved to 
a sports arena on the other side of the Garonne. He would 
suddenly walk out in protest and then return to the microphone 
on the ground that it was “his duty to intervene” ; or he would 
wave his hand to his too vociferous supporters to stop their 
rhythmic chanting of sooss-tell. But his outbursts were carefully 
calculated. He did not give the impression of a man spoiling 
for an immediate fight, but of a tactician acting for the record and 
thinking already of the succession to the general. 

Such tactics were realistic. M. Soustelle’s views on Algeria may 
correspond to the mood of the rank and file. But the UNR 
machine has nothing to learn from the political parties it despises 
about packing an assembly or the use of the block vote. In the 
lobbies the opposition uttered bitter complaints that the orthodox 
federation of the Seine, for instance, miraculously recruited a few 
thousand new members on the eve of the congress. And when 
it came to the election of the leading bodies in Bordeaux, the 
advocates of unconditional obedience to the general easily won 
the day and left little room for the friends of M. Soustelle. 


SOUSTELLE had another reason for caution. He could not 

. hope to break the spell of the general’s personality. He 

was, in fact, careful to justify all his statements by years of gaullist 

fidelity. Other names and subjects (such as national greatness, 

contempt for the United Nations and the Anglo-American “ good 

offices” mission in Tunisia last year ; praise for the army and 

assurances of an eternal French presence in Algeria) were bound 

to set off applause. But nothing could compare with the enthusiasm 
aroused by the magic name of de Gaulle. 

The official speakers were disarmingly frank about the party’s 
dependence on its unofficial leader. The head of the parliamentary 
group said plainly that there was a large number of UNR deputies 
in the Chamber because people “ had voted for him, not for us.” 
M. Chaban-Delmas—the handsome mayor of Bordeaux, ex-general, 
ex-rugger international—tried to summarise the UNR’s duty in a 
formula: “to follow de Gaulle and anticipate events.” In the 
circumstances, it was hard for M. Chalandon, the young financier 
who until the congress had managed the affairs of UNR as its 
general secretary, to define a programme. He talked of industrial 
expansion, of workers’ advancement and even claimed the asso- 
ciation “ capital-labour ” as a gaullist invention (Mussolini’s heirs 
might sue him for infringement of copyright), but he had an 
impossible task in trying to reconcile a programme with absolute 
fidelity to a man who does not care to reveal his designs. Without 
a draft from the Elysée, the orthodox UNR leaders must resign 
themselves to crystal gazing. 


In between sessions delegates, with their badges, were easily 
distinguishable in the coffee-houses and restaurants of the town. 
It was a motley crowd. Poujadist shopkeepers, arguing about the 
threat of multiple and department stores, rubbed shoulders with 
ambitious dandies, the would-be Rastignacs of the new regime. 
Respectable middle-class ladies, ecstatic at the very mention ot 
the general, mingled with strong-arm specialists who would have 
fitted perfectly into the setting of Chicago speakeasies at the time 
of prohibition. There were some ex-army types and a contingent 
of the small, slightly jingoist, beret-wearing Frenchmen who usually 
dominate Radical congresses. 
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The Facts of Graphis 





93°75% of potential 


buyers read advertisements (the other 6:25% do so, too, but 
won't admit it). There are usually more than approximately . 
537-4 ways of advertising to them. But only 1-00 of these ways Graphis 
is the best one. Graphis Publicity reckons to find this one eee 
approach that will achieve the greatest impact for a given Pu ana, 
expenditure. Correct campaign planning to find the right buyers, | 

in the right place, at the right time, in the right mood; striking Lt ry 
creative ideas to activate all the latest motivations. Smaller and 

medium appropriations; consumer or technical. 


As a matter of fact, a pretty good advertising agency. 
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It rained in Bordeaux on Sunday. Those who did not rush back 
to Paris or the provinces after the congress had ended could return 
to the Alhambra, where M. Mallem had performed, to watch a 
personal appearance of Fernandel. But the UNR is nv laughing 
matter. The trouble with dependence on a leader is that it acts 
as a screen. The immediate lesson of the congress is that General 
de Gaulle can rely on obedient UNR battalions and can, therefore, 
play the parliamentary game, while keeping absolute power. But 
it is impossible to tell what would happen to this strange party— 
which some want to transform into a mass movement—under the 
spur of such events as an economic crisis, the revival of the opposi- 
tion, real trouble over Algeria or the departure of its leader. Some 
‘members are content with the gaullist victory at the congress. 
Others, and they are not just the lunatic fringe, frankly feel that the 
French monarch is too enlightened for them. 
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Testing Time for Kenya's New 
Governor 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


n his first speech to the Kenya Legislative Council last week, 
I the new governor, Sir Patrick Renison, announced that he 
intended to end the state of emergency declared in October, 1952. 
He said that the law would be reinforced to provide “a {ully 
effective first line of defence against incipient lawlessness” and 
that measures would be introduced to enable the government of 
Kenya “to deal promptly and effectively with threats to public 
security as they may develop.” The European reaction was typified 


, | 
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A CEREMONIAL duty of every Argentine 
president for the past seventy-five 
years has been to lead his cabinet, escorted 
by the presidential guard, round the ring 
at the cattle show held each August at 
Palermo. His presence there, among the 
pedigree Durhams, Shorthorns, Aber- 
deen Anguses, and their aristocratic 
owners, sets an official seal on a proud 
nation’s chief glory: its superb livestock 
and its position as the world’s leading 
meat exporter. 


The Argentines’ pride and satisfaction 
in their famous industry reached a climax 
during and after the second world war. 
While the rest of the world went on short 
rations, beef became cheaper and more 
plentiful than ever along the River Plate. 
Restaurants in Buenos Aires served steaks 
two inches thick and so wide they over- 
flowed the plate, unskilled workers and 
farm labourers could afford to eat 3 or 
4 lb of meat a day, and the very dogs, 
gorged on “waste products” like liver 
and kidneys, refused to touch any other 
food. The asado (meat broiled over an 
open fire) became an essential part of 
life; when an Argentine arranged a 
christening, a marriage, a political meet- 
ing, or a funeral, he was expected to 
provide a kilo of meat for every guest. 
Yet enough beef was left over to raise 
exports and foreign exchange reserves to 
record levels. 


General Perédn and his economic 
advisers, although they took advantage of 
the meat surplus, were not happy about 
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what they called the 
colonial nature of 
the industry. “The 
English,” the general 
said, “are trying to 
keep us a race of 
shepherds and cattle- 
drovers.” The 
government’s 
slaughterhouse 
monopoly fixed the 
prices paid to 
farmers so low that many of them were 
forced out of business; they and their 
peones moved to the cities to find work in 
the subsidised and tariff-protected indus- 
tries of the “New Argentina.” This 
policy also had political advantages : the 
wealthy ranch-owners suffered most, 
while the masses were provided with 
cheap food. A peronista marching song 
boasted that under the general’s: rule 
bellies were full : 


Con Perén y con Evita 
La pancita es llenita 


The governments that came after 
General Perén hesitated to make any 
changes in his agricultural policies. 
Exports continued to be high, and the 
fixed prices encouraged a rapidly growing 
population to consume more and more 
beef. As a result, the stock of cattle on 
the pampa melted away: 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Cattle exported. 1,800 2,500 2,500 2,600 
(thousands) 
Home consump- 
tion (thousands) 8,200 9,100 9,400 9,500 
Consumption... 196 209 205 201 


(Ibs. a head) 
Cattle on range. _ 46,950 43,980 40,500 


(thousands) 


This suicidal rate of slaughter clearly 
could not be allowed to continue, but until 
this year the government lacked the moral 
authority to impose a workable system 
of rationing. Meatless Tuesdays and 
Thursdays during which shops and 
restaurants were permitted to sell only 
fish, poultry, pork, and lamb, were tried 





Meatless Days in Argentina 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


but proved a failure ; housewives simply 
bought a double supply of beef twice a 
week. At last, in December, 1958, 
President Frondizi abolished price con- 
trols and took steps that were designed to 
cut exports by 4o per cent. Within a week 
prices doubled and continued upwards. 
The index of retail meat prices (1943 = 
100) rose from 882 in June, 1958, to 2,900 
in December, 1958, and to 4,350 by June, 
1959. 

Public response was one of disbelief 
and shock. Well-to-do families con- 
tinued to eat meat as before, but the 
majority of the population had to cut its 
meat consumption by half, and _ the 
poorest families could afford it only two 
or three times a week. Fish, chicken and 
pork have never been eaten much in 
Argentina, and since they cost almost as 
much as beef, the middle and lower classes 
have turned, unhappily, to bread, potatoes, 
spaghetti, and various dishes’ made of 
maize. A new cookery book of austerity 
recipes has become a best seller by 
extolling the virtues of vegetarianism, and 
the government has solemnly pointed out 
that “there are millions of people all over 
the world who enjoy excellent health 
although they eat meat only three or four 
times a week.” Meat consumption this 
year is estimated to be about 140 Ib a 
head (compared with 55 Ib in Germany 
and 12 Ib in Italy); the universal com- 
plaint is that “I always feel hungry.” 


This gastronomical frustration has un- 
doubtedly had important, if not precisely 
measurable, political results. President 
Frondizi, who was elected last year, is 
now booed when he appears in newsreels. 
His Intransigent Radical party, which 
controls a majority of the lower house and 
every seat in the senate, is badly shaken: 
in provincial elections in Mendoza last 
August it fell to fourth place, barely 
ahead of the Communists. Peronism is 
making heavy gains among workers who 
have had to give up their asados, stew 
and sausages. 
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by Mr Michael Blundell, who said that the governor was to be 
congratulated on the measures, but that “ ultimately the public 
would judge them entirely on their success in maintaining law 
and order.” In general, Asian opinion welcomed the governor’s 
speech. 

But the African elected members were dismayed at the threat 
to the Africans that they believed to be implicit in the new measures 
and which they thought to be underlined by the statements of 
Europeans, The fact that there are to be regula- 
tions under permanent legislation for the continued 
control of political organisations and of public meet- 
ings meant to them that purely African political 
movements like the Kenya Independence Move- 
ment would continue to be banned, and that the 
restrictions on public meetings, which, they claim, 
have prevented them from showing the true depth 
of African feeling on many matters, would not be 
lifted. The governor said that he hoped he would 
not need to use these controls and that he intended 
to give “ sufficient rope ” to see “ how much, if at 
all, they must be used.” But the African members 
point to an increasing number of prosecutions of 
Africans, including the “procession” charge 
against six elected members and the conviction of 
Lawrence Oguda, elected member for Nyanza 
South, as signs that control and “ toughness ” are 
dominant in a government which they regard as 
strongly influenced by four “local” European Ministers, all mem- 
bers of the New Kenya Group. In replying to these protests 
government speakers said that during the past 18 months the 
emergency powers had been considerably relaxed and that only 
those powers absolutely essential to the maintenance of law and 
order would be included in the new legislation. 


Mr Oguda was charged with sedition on the grounds that he had 
referred to the American War of Independence as an illustration 
of the fact that “ people ” always had to “ fight for independence ” 
and had suggested that if the constitutional conference next January 
failed, the Africans might refuse to pay the personal tax. His con- 
viction—he is appealing against a sentence of 12 months’ imprison- 
ment—has undoubtedly increased the African elected leaders’ fears 
about their own position in the political battle. Against this back- 
ground, African opposition to the government seems likely to grow 
more bitter, unless Sir Patrick Renison can establish confidence 
and some personal relationship with the African leaders as he did 
with Dr Jagan in British Guiana, But Sir Patrick has not much 
time left before the constitutional conference. 


‘Lo ending of the emergency has come in the middle of the 
controversy over Sessional Paper No. 10, which is designed to 
lead to the gradual opening of the white Highlands to non-European 
farmers. Local boards will examine all non-European applicants 
and can turn them down if—in the words of the Paper— 
the information before the Board, including any proposals for 
development submitted by the applicant, indicates that the pro- 


posed transferee is unlikely, for any reason, to be a good farmer 
of the holding. 


Rejected applicants can appeal to the governor for a final decision. 
After a lot of argument many meetings of Europeans have accepted 
the paper in principle but object strongly to the details. The 
divisional and regional boards are to be appointed by the minister 
of lands, from a panel of names sent in by bodies completely or 
overwhelmingly European in constitution. The Europeans are 
pressing for the boards to be elected by the local farmers; the 
United Party led by Group Captain Briggs is also asking that there 
should be no appeal to the governor if “either of the two lower 
boards has refused to sanction a transaction.” Both African and 
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Asian elected members are now saying that control will be in the 
hands of the local Europeans ; the United Party’s suggestion would 
certainly place it there completely. 

Group Captain Briggs claims that “ certain prominent European 
members of the New Kenya Group have stated at joint meetings 
with us that for various reasons they agree that it must be made 
possible for transfers in land to be refused on grounds of race at 
the discretion of the control boards.” This has been denied by 
the New Kenya Group in a statement which says 
that “race of itself” should not be a cause of 
refusal. This still leaves the complication that race 
must be taken into account and if the European 
members of the group insist on this type of qualifi- 
cation, there will be discussion with, and possibly 
the resignation of, many of its Asian and African 
members. In any case, say the African elected 
members, the thing is a farce as far as we are 
concerned : we cannot afford to buy the land whilst 
the Europeans are getting freehold title. In fact, 
the existing leases are mainly on a 999-year basis, 
but it is true that very few Africans will be able 
to afford to buy. Many Asians have the cash, if 
they could persuade a European farmer to face 
a divisional board with his desire to sell to them, 
but very few Africans would be able to enter the 
Highlands except as tenants of European land- 
lords. So Africans demand government finance 
to help the African buyer. 

Suspicion that European influence inside and pressure outside 
the government is succeeding has been deepened by the statement 
that 


it is not the government’s intention to press for the debate until 
ample opportunity has also been given to interested bodies to make 
clear to the government their views on the details of the proposals. 
Thus, Kenya’s new governor already faces his first severe test, for 
on his decisions may depend not merely the atmosphere at the con- 
stitutional conference but whether any African elected member will 
be prepared to attend it. 


Marshal Tito’s Cornucopia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


““™ YoU must write the success story of Jugoslav agriculture,” 

¥ said my host as our lorry bounced along the dusty road 
between endless rows of tall maize plants. He was not a Jugoslav, 
but a visiting specialist in hybrid maize who had come to look at 
the results of its introduction to Jugoslavia from the United States. 
He examined the corn cobs with expert fingers, and found them 
very good. Between the rows of maize were giant golden pumpkins, 
and if we stood up and looked across the Vojvodina, the grain-belt 
of Jugoslavia, the maize fields stretched away to the horizon. 

“Of course you must not judge Jugoslavia by the Vojvodina,” 
I was told ; great areas of the country—the karst region behind 
the beautiful Dalmatian coast, the black mountains of Montenegro 
—have very poor crops. Even in relatively good areas yield 
might not be expected to be as high as in the Vojvodina. Also, 
the maize fields we had examined had belonged to a state farm, 
and their standard of cultivation is greatly in advance of the 
national average. 

But as one travels in other parts of the country—Slovenia, 
Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia—it becomes quite obvious that Jugoslav 
agriculture in all its sectors—state farms, co-operative farms and 
private holdings—is having an unprecedented success. The wheat 
harvest from Italian seed has been good (4 million tons), fruit is 
abundant, and it is possible that the maize harvest this year—a 
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year of indifferent weather in Jugoslavia—will produce 7 million 
tons, with a surplus for export exceeding the 550,000 tons of 
1957, the year of perfect weather and bumper crops. 

New building is going on everywhere, even in poorer regions, 
and not only on state and co-operative farms. A private peasant, 
whom your correspondent has known for years, who has the 
maximum permitted holding of 10 hectares (some of it poor land 
and some orchard and vineyard) has just replaced his earth-floored, 
one-roomed hovel by a new two-roomed brick-built house with a 
large storeroom in the roof. Thousands of other peasants are 
doing the same. Even the interiors of their houses are being 
transformed ; many that used to be bare, have pots and pans 
(some traditional, most standard articles from the big store), 
curtains, ornaments (mostly hideous and modern) and furniture. 

Some of this prosperity is due to the fact that a new class is 
emerging in the countryside—the semi-peasant, the family that has 
at least one member working in the nearby factory (heavy and light 
industry being dispersed throughout the country) and bringing in 
a regular wage. But the other reason is that, with modern know- 
ledge and techniques, peasants are getting more out of their land 
and they can be certain of selling all they produce, with the possible 
exception of fruit. There is also plenty in the shops for them to 
spend their money on: good textiles, all sorts of household goods 
and gadgets, bicycles, washing machines, refrigerafors, even tele- 
vision sets, motor cars and motor bikes. It is true that most 
peasants prefer to spend their money on their homes and land, 
and the roads in the interior are too bad for motorised transport, 
even if they made enough to buy a car, but the vision for the 
future is there for all to see. Primitive husbandry, antique wooden 
implements, home-made traditional clothes and ancient superstition 
are still to be found, but sociologists and ethnographical experts 
who wish to see them as part of a living tradition will have to 
hurry, for they are fast disappearing. 

This new prosperity is all the more surprising since agriculture 
in Jugoslavia until the early nineteen-fifties was the Cinderella 
of Jugoslav planning, neglected in favour of her ugly sisters heavy 
and light industry. The planners (like Dr Bakaric) who fought for 
increased agricultural investments and a less doctrinaire attitude 
to the peasants had a long struggle before they got full backing. 
Changes were cautious and improvement so gradual that it was 
not until last year that the general trend of success became 
undeniably clear. 

Tractor stations were abolished as far back as 1950 ; in 1951 
there were 6,250 tractors in the whole country, now there-are 
28,000 (all owned by the “ socialist ” sector, but they can be hired 
out to private peasants). The unpopular and uneconomic 
co-operative farms were allowed to be disbanded in 1953, a 
cadastral tax on prewar land values instead of a punitive tax on 
profits came in 1957, and these two measures did more than any- 
thing to restore the peasants’ confidence and make them inclined 
to respond to official exhortations to grow more. Fertilisers were 
offered at cheap, subsidised prices ; in 1952 80,000 tons of fertiliser 
were used, in 1959 over 1 million tons. Improved seed was sold 
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cheaply and new breeds of stock were made available: pigs from 
England, Friesian and Emmenthal cattle, horses, poultry. Much 
of this was made possible by western economic aid, which also 
helped to establish tractor and fertiliser factories in Jugoslavia. 

The results have abundantly justified these efforts. Statistics 
(admitted by critical foreign observers to be reliable) are even 
more telling than the atmosphere of bucolic euphoria induced by 
a succession of Breughel-like harvest scenes. Grain yield has 
increased every year since 1954, regardless of weather, as is shown 
in the following table: 


CROP YIELD PER HECTARE (in torts) 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
WHEAT 
National average...... 0-75 1-28 0-99 1-59 1-23 
eee 0-94 (25) 1-8(40)  1-54(53) 2-33 (40) 2-43 (98) 
Working Co-operatives 0-96 {+7 1-52 2-21 2-23 
MAIZE 
National average...... 1-22 1-6 1-3 2:2 1-65 
Seate Farms 2.000600 1-85 (50) 2-1(30) 2-15(65) 3-8 (73) 4-2 (154) 
Working Co-operatives 1-8 2-0 2-3 3-6 3-9 
(Figures in brackets are per cent above National Average) 


One outstanding point about these figures is that the greatest 
increases have come in the “ socialist” sector—the state farms, the 
few working co-operatives, the land worked by the general 
co-operatives. Such farms have many advantages not enjoyed by 
private owners, such as priorities, with a rebate on the cost of all 
supplies, their own tractors (usually one to 50-60 hectares on the 
state farms) and other heavy machinery which private peasants 
are not allowed to own but may hire—which often means taking 
a turn when conditions are not so favourable. State farms can 
employ as many seasonal workers as they need from the reservoir 
of (by western standards) cheap labour in the poorer parts of the 
country (Macedonia and Montenegro, where the unemployed are 
anything from 10-17 per cent of the total population). 

Wages range from 15,000 dinars (about £15) a month for a 
skilled, to 7,000 dinars for an unskilled, worker, and there is no 
obligation to provide accommodation, as in the case of English 
hop-pickers. In some cases it is still cheaper to employ human 
labour than to buy new machines. State farms also pay lower 
taxes than private peasants (whose taxes average 12,000 dinars per 
hectare), and perhaps most important of all, the state farms are 
large compact estates instead of being divided into the wasteful 
strip system that is still the bane of many private holdings. 


uT the whole “ socialist ” sector in agriculture only represents 

8 per cent of the total (23 per cent in the Vojvodina), and if 
agricultural output is to go on improving so that Jugoslavia can 
become a major food exporting country—which is the aim of 
present planning—a great part of the increased production will 
have to come from the private peasants. The drive is now on to 
cajole, entice or bully them into producing more of the kind of 
produce the state can sell on world markets. Improvement in 
livestock breeding, with an eye on the beef market, is the next 
big aim, and here again, state farms are expected to take the lead. 
Some have already made highly successful experiments with special 
fodder crops and silage from green maize. Private peasants are 
encouraged to follow suit. But as a threat to the recalcitrant, 
ignorant or lazy, minimum standards of cultivation are to be 
fixed according to local conditions. Peasants who persistently fall 
below these standards are liable to have their land taken away for 
periods of up to three years. And in case this may be thought a 
savage Communist measure, the minister of agriculture insists that 
it is no worse than some English regulations. 

Yet in spite of this threat the atmosphere is good in agricultural 
circles (private and official) in Jugoslavia. Success breeds success 
and confidence, and providing the present relaxed political atmo- 
sphere continues, Jugoslav agriculture may be expected to develop 
within a few years into a kind of communist version of Denmark. 
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And growing all the time. There are now seven enterprises 
in the Woodall-Duckham group. 


But doesn’t belonging to a group stifle initiative ? 
Depends on the group. With Woodall-Duckham, each firm is 
independent and responsible—yet can call on the 
resources of all seven. 


So seven’s company ? 
Yes. Good company. 


Woodall-Duckham Limited 

Woodall-Duckham Construction Company Ltd. 
W.J.Jenkins & Company Limited 

The Stourbridge Refractories Company Limited 
Woodall-Duckham (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
United Fireclay Products Limited 

Nordac Limited 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE, 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 6355 (14 lines) 


Grams : Retortical (SouthkKens) London 
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FILM & BAGS FOR PACKAGING 


HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 
Manufacturers of Polythene Film 

HIGH PARK STREET * LIVERPOOL 8 Tel: LARK LANE 4431 (5 lines) 
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OFFERS 


e TAX-FREE JURISDICTION 

e STABLE GOVERNMENT 

_@ STRATEGIC LOCATION 

e FIRST-CLASS COMMUNICATIONS 
e FREE PORT AREA 


THE BANK OF 
N. T. BUTTERFIELD 
& SON LTD. 


HAMILTON — BERMUDA 

will be pleased to answer enquiries 
relating to the establishment of TRUSTS 
and the incorporation of COMPANIES 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Petticoat Battleground 


T is nearly a year since the Daily Mirror group bought 
I the somnolent business of Amalgamated Press, now 

renamed Fleetway, swept through its offices with the cru- 
sading vigour of a new broom and provoked a series of mergers 
in the magazine publishing world. To scotch the possibility of 
further empire building by the Mirror, Odhams Press bought 
up in rapid succession the Hulton and then the much bigger 
Newnes publishing business. In neither case were Odhams 
or the Daily Mirror group interested in specialised journals 
or popular, general interest magazines of the now defunct 
Picture Post type ; these have proved too vulnerable to com- 
petition from television. The prizes they coveted were the 
magazines written exclusively for women, in particular the 
half-dozen mass-circulation weeklies and some of the more 
promising monthlies that looked as if they would become 
weeklies in their turn. 

The table on the next page shows that Odhams now controls 
four of the six best-known weekly papers, which between 
them have a circulation of between 10 and 11 million copies 
a week. Odhams founded the biggest 
seller of them all, the magazine Woman, 
twenty years ago. It has had many 
imitators, but none quite able to cap its 
steady sale of more than three million 
copies a week, year in, year out. The 
corresponding Newnes’s paper Woman’s 
Own, has roughly three quarters the sale 
of Woman. Odhams and Newnes each 
launched a new woman’s paper a year 
ago, Woman’s Realm and Woman’s Day, 
to accommodate: advertising for which 
there was no space in their established 
magazines ; these have reached, respec- 
tively, circulations of slightly more and 
slightly less than a million copies a week. 

The two large circulation weeklies 
acquired by the Daily Mirror through 
Fleetway have nothing like the success of 
the Odhams and Newnes best sellers, although one of them, 
Woman’s Illustrated, is written to much the same formula. 
The second, Woman’s Weekly, is in complete contrast to the 
five already mentioned. Its pages are smaller and fewer ; 
they are totally without colour and they are printed throughout 
by letterpress. The bright photogravure printing of the 
other mass-circulation weeklies is held to explain their popu- 





larity with advertisers and readers ; the substantial sales of 
Woman’s Weekly, which has none of these advantages, are 
something that the publishing trade regards with awe. The 
possible development of these two magazines, going gay with 
colour, say, and aggressively looking for more circulation would 
involve the trickiest question of all : who could print them ? 

The attraction of Amalgamated Press for the Daily Mirror 
group must have been partly in the scope that the Mirror’s 
planners could see for developing the less vigorous of the 
Amalgamated Press magazines, and these two weeklies in 
particular. Drastic changes have already been made inside 
the Fleetway organisation and bigger ones are contemplated. 
Odhams, on the other hand, acquired two empires in being 
when it bought controlling interests in Hulton and Newnes ; 
and so far as there has yet been any manifestation of policy 
towards its new properties, this has been to co-ordinate some 
common services and leave the separate publishing houses to 
compete for sales among themselves on what is described 
inside Odhams as the “ Unilever pattern.” 

Both Fleetway and Odhams, however, 
share a common worry. Their maga- 
zines, weekly and monthly, are written 
largely for women who do a good deal 
of housekeeping. But there is a sizeable 
group of high-spending young women 
and girls without such domestic ties— 
for whom the hideous name of “ teenage 
women” has been thought up. The 
National Magazine Company, the third 
largest publisher of woman’s magazines 
in this country but a great deal smaller 
than Odhams or Fleetway, has paid con- 
siderable attention to this market. Its 
two newest magazines, Vamty Fair and 
She, are produced for just such young 
women. Vanity Fair was a resounding 
success from the outset, although very 
little was spent on promoting it. She, 
after a shaky start and a much more expensive launching, is 
also doing well—and has been described by one of the 
National Magazine Company’s competitors as one of the most 
interesting experiments in publishing since the war. 

Neither Fleetway nor Odhams intends to leave the National 
Magazine Company in sole possession of this market, but their 
plans for producing new magazines for the “ teenage woman ” 
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seem to be running into difficulties. A new weekly magazine 
from Odhams appears to have been put into cold storage for 
the time being ; Fleetway is producing such a magazine, 
Honey, in the spring but it will be monthly, not weekly ; and 
although monthly magazines are profitable and can have 
sizeable circulations, it is the weekly magazines that earn the 
really big money. Meanwhile Vanity Fair, nominally a 
monthly, is appearing much more often than twelve times a 
year ; there have, for example, been two issues in the past four 
- weeks. This could be the first step towards turning it into a 
fortnightly publication like the lushly produced and radically 
improved Queen. 


ts enmneged is a monthly from necessity not choice; the 
capacity could not be secured to print, in colour, fifty-two 
issues a year. This shortage of colour printing capacity is 
the most important single factor in the market for women’s 
magazines today. It makes it impossible for any publisher 
quickly to launch a new mass-circulation weekly to compete 
with those already on the market—and on the presses. This 
is in any case an expensive business ; the annual printing bill 
for a new weekly produced at the relatively modest rate of 
one million copies a week would run to about £24 million 
and nearly £500,000 would have to be spent on advertising 
and promoting the new magazine. A large, rotary photo- 
gravure press for colour printing costing £750,000 can pro- 
duce 200,000 copies of the average woman’s weekly paper 
every 24 hours, working round the clock. Publishers aiming at 
mass circulations well above the million mark in fact require 
the almost exclusive use of two or three such presses and the 
composing room and photographic facilities needed to set up a 
paper this size. There is enough slack in the printing industry 
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to turn out new colour weeklies (like children’s comics) if 
their circulation is kept well below the million, but circulations 
running above the million need new plant, and that takes at 
least eighteen months to lay down. 


Any printer, therefore, undertakes considerable financial 
risk in installing new capacity to print a new magazine—and 
he has to do this long before he knows whether the magazine 
will be a commercial success. Nearly all the best-known 
woman’s magazines in this country are printed in one of three 
printing plants. Of these, two are owned by the publishers, 
Odhams and Fleetway. Only the third, Sun Printers at 
Watford (a subsidiary of Hazell Sun Ltd.) is independent and 
does work in markedly varying proportions for both the big 
groups. 


It is not, however, machine capacity alone that limits the 
number and size of colour weeklies. The key worker in 
photogravure printing is the colour retoucher, who prepares 
and touches up the colour pages. There are perhaps 700 of 
them and they form one of the printing industry’s tightest 
craft unions with strict rules about recruitment and entry. 
About two-thirds of them work at Watford in the neighbouring 
printing works of Sun and Odhams and their earnings average 
£30 a week. With more colour retouchers, many magazines 
now printed monthly could and probably would be converted 
into weeklies ; but, as matters now stand, it is impossible to 
prepare their colour pages in this country, and the print unions 
will not handle those prepared abroad. 

Some of this work can be mechanised. There are experi- 
mental electronic colour-retouching machines which, it is 
claimed, would reduce the need for hand labour by as much 
as 30 per cent. But this would merely widen the bottleneck a 
little and allow more work to flow through ; it does not remove 
the restriction itself. The only cure for the industry’s labour 

shortage may lie in supplementing the 


tical nek 
Publisher Price Circulation Printer Seckand — existing photogravure plants by adding 
— a the web-fed offset system of colour 
ODHAMS :— printing that is becoming increasingly 
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* Due next spring. ¢ After December |. + After January |. § Estimated. (M) monthly; (F) fortnightly; (W) weekly. 


and advisory service. 


Most publishers 
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think there are far too many magazines on the market, 
especially monthlies, and yet the number of titles continues 
to multiply. 

It makes a deal of difference to the way in which a printer 
lays out his works whether women are going to give their 
custom to one or two mass-circulation giants as they have 
done in the past, or to spread it among several sizeable 
publications. If the remarkable success of the two newest 
Odhams-Newnes woman’s weeklies were to be the beginning 
of a change by women towards buying more titles each week, 
it would follow that printers would have to provide a bigger 
ratio of composing and photographic facilities to press 
capacity than they would do if the demand continued to be 
concentrated on one or two giant-circulation magazines. 
Either way, large sums are involved. The difficulty of making 
the right guess may explain why even the biggest magazine 
groups are showing some preference for employing indepen- 


dent printers rather than increasing printing capacity at their 
own works. 
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At present, Daily Mirror 5s. ordinary shares stand at 
28s. 103d. to yield 4.3 per cent ; Odhams Ios. ordinary at 
36s. yield 4.9 per cent ; but Hazell Sun §s. ordinary shares 
at 16s. 6d. yield only 3.6 per cent on the basis of a 12 
per cent dividend. This follows heavy buying of Hazell 
Sun shares in recent weeks, even though under present 
conditions it would seem almost impossible for either 
its customers or an outsider to make a takeover bid with 
any prospect of success. The danger to an independent 
printer like Sun comes not from outside bidders but in judging 
correctly the outcome of any war to the death that might be 
declared by Fleetway on Odhams’ four entrenched mass- 
circulation weeklies. Assuming Fleetway can find the printing 
capacity it needs, the group is hardly going to be satisfied 
with circulations much below two million for either of its 
two weeklies, but is there room for six large weeklies in the 
present market ? If there is not room for six weeklies, either 


Fleetway burns its fingers or one or-other of the Odhams- 
Newnes weeklies will have to go. 


Policy for Small Firms? 


A correspondent raises the question whether 


Britain could do with a Poujade 


does “‘ small business,” as a distinct economic interest 

in the community or even: as a pressure group trying 
to promote one, play much part in the British political 
economy. It is there all right, at the base of the industrial 
pyramid: there are some 155,000 “ manufacturing establish- 
ments ” employing fewer than 10 people apiece, and establish- 
ments employing less than 100 may employ some 25 per cent 
of the industrial labour force and account for rather more than 
20 per cent of its output. From time to time its access to 
finance has received the anxious attention of expert com- 
mittees, from Macmillan to Radcliffe: of late its technical 
efficiency has become the concern of a special service of 


Nes" outside the retail trade and perhaps agriculture 


industrial consultancy sponsored by the British Productivity 


Council and the National Union of Manufacturers. Occasion- 
ally, as an aspect of property-owning democracy, it wins an 
odd kind word from a politician. But certainly neither the 
Government nor any organised body of influence in Britain has 
any deliberate policy of fostering the small firm. 

Nobody can in fact give a clear-cut definition of a small firm. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the far end of the 
industrial spectrum: as for example when the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research a few years ago 
listed about 500 of Britain’s largest companies, the manu- 
facturing firms among which, it appeared might be responsible 
for more than 40 per cent of the manufacturing output of this 
country. (By this year, the Institute of Economic Affairs 
recently estimated, 40 of the 512 had ceased to exist as 
separate entities, and “ the largest 500”” would by now have 
a substantial proportion of new members who had outgrown 
some on the earlier list.) At the micro-cellular end of indus- 
try’s size range, much less is known: establishments employing 


fewer than 10 people fill in no detailed Census of Production 


returns. Even in retailing, where the National Council of 


Small Shopkeepers does exist to proclaim a special interest, 
one cannot assume, for example, that all the “ independent 
retailers ” in the trade statistics are in fact small firms. Small- 
ness, again, is a relative term: the turnover of a small whole- 
saler, for example, might well exceed that of a sizeable factory, 
while his capital employed need not necessarily be more than 
the cost of installing a telephone ; a repair organisation, on the 
other hand, may “ add as much value ” as a small factory, in a 
much lower turnover. Nor is it easy to generalise about trends 
towards increased concentration or relative growth in import- 
ance of larger business units. A recent attempt to repeat the 
pioneer study of industrial concentration made by Messrs. 
Leak and Maizels at the end of the war did not leave their 
successors wholly sure whether British business had become 
more concentrated or less. 


RITAIN’S comparative indifference, economically and 
B politically, to these smallest among its productive under- 
takings is in curious contrast to the attention lavished on them 
in other free economies. The United Kingdom, indeed, is 
almost the only country in the West that has no official policy 
or organisation concerned with small firms. The origins of 
America’s Small Business Administration go back to war con- 
ditions, but it has now been placed on a permanent footing. 
The Small Business Act of 1953 says: 

It is the declared policy of the Congress that the Government 
should aid, counsel, assist and protect so far as is possible the 
interests of small business concerns, in order to preserve free 
competitive enterprise, to ensure that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the 
Government be placed with small-business enterprises, and to 
maintain and strengthen the overall economy of the Nation. 

Even in that land of big business the vast majority of firms are 
surprisingly small. Surveys have shown that nearly eighty per 
cent of the manufacturing firms in the USA employ fewer than 
19 people ; and among commercial firms the figure is well over 
ninety per cent. But the SBA does not define its clients simply 
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by attention to employment ; it takes a combination of this 
and of turnover, of which the most important criterion that 
| the firm in question does not dominate the trade. Aptly 
enough the Americans talk of small chickens and small 
elephants: in certain circumstances they would define a firm 
employing up to a thousand people as small. 

The Small Business Administration has an annual budget of 
$250 million, and is extremely active. It provides technical and 
business advice to the firms which it certifies as “small.” It 
promotes better management methods, and makes arrange- 
ments for short- and long-term loans either from its own funds 
or in collaboration with commercial banks. It also ensures that 
a “fair” proportion of Government orders and contracts are 
obtained by the firms for whose benefit it is set up. The 
Americans do not only pay lip-service to the principle that 
competition should be fostered ; they also give the small man a 
real chance to make it come true. 


IMILAR organisations exist in practically all Western Euro- 
S pean countries. They are much older than their American 
counterpart and mostly trace their roots back to ancient craft 
organisations ; yet they are not in the least reminiscent of the 
guilds in their modern structure and aims. Definitions vary 
from country to country. In Germany a small business is 
characterised by the owner having served his time as an 
apprentice and having taken the recognised examinations ; his 
name is inscribed on a register and his rights and duties are 
defined by a constantly adapted body of legislation, which in 
particular stresses the regulation of apprenticeship ; it has 
been claimed that nearly two-thirds of all properly trained 
apprentices in» Germany serve their time in small firms. 
Roughly 750,000 firms, employing a total of about 4 million 
people, are recognised as small there ; they are compulsorily, 
and quite powerfully organised.. 

In Sweden, too, the Swedish Artisans and Small Industry 
Organisation constitutes a power in the land ; it has a member- 
ship of 35,000 firms, excluding overlapping membership. 
There are in all 115,000 firms in Sweden that employ less than 
fifty people each and of these 110,000 employ less than 25 
people each ; the total employment in the 115,000 firms is 
500,000 people. Switzerland (in 1955) had 239,000 firms 
employing twenty or fewer people, as against 13,156 firms 
employing more than twenty people ; the first group employed 
about 48 per cent of all the country’s industrial workers, In 
* France artisanat is legally defined ; there are about 850,000 
“entreprises artisanales,” training at any one time about 
150,000 apprentices. Like Germany, France has public bodies, 
the Chambres de Métiers, which are a form of compulsory 
trade association for these enterprises. Easily the most com- 
prehensive definitions are used in Belgium, where a Minister 
of the Middle Classes, mainly concerned with small businesses, 
is a member of the Government, and in Holland where impor- 
tant institutions for the Middenstand foster small businesses. 
There is even an international Federation of Master Crafts- 
men, Small and Medium Enterprises whose headquarters are 
in Berne. 

In the United States and the Continental countries help for 
small businesses is a reality and available on request. One of 
the principal tasks of the organisations mentioned above is con- 
. sultation with Government departments. They are consulted 
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or approach the Government concerned when economic legis- 
lation or taxation affecting small firms are under discussion. 
The organisations and the institutes linked with them do 
research on management problems such as inter-firm compari- 
sons. The results of research into small business problems are 
then made freely available to small firms. American and Con- 
tinental universities always appear ready to help business and 
many Continental universities like Munich, Vienna, St. Gall 
and many others have special institutes dealing with the 
problems of small business. 

In many Continental countries the training of apprentices 
and in particular the problems of release from employment for 
further education and training at technical colleges, have a 
long tradition as well as legislation behind them ; there 
appear to be very few of the difficulties still often encoun- 
tered in this country. Being used to acting together in some 
respects, small businesses on the Continent have organised 
measures for mutual assistance. In some cases co-operative 
purchasing is employed to cheapen equipment, raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods. Switzerland and Sweden run 
book-keeping centres where the accounts of small firms are 
speedily and regularly produced a few days after the primary 
records are sent in. Credit Guarantee Co-operatives, Banques 
Populatres and similar financial institutions offer cheap long- 
term credits for equipment, buildings and working capital on 
conditions specially adapted to the needs of small firms, thus 
providing a parallel to the activities of the American Small 
Business Administration. 


OES Britain need anything of the kind? The simplest 
D answer is that its small businessmen do not seem to think 
so. The “ social structure ” of British business, for the present, 
seems to encourage the small-scale entrepreneur to identify 
his interests with those of the giant in public and in organisa- 
tions, even though he may quite often grumble about his big 
brothers in private, It should not be ignored that the Socialist 
challenge to business, in its passing postwar heyday, was to 
big and small alike and gave an incentive to close ranks: the 
road hauliers and coal merchants were threatened with the 
same fate as the steelmasters. 

If a sharpening of competition were generally to follow upon 
the abrogation of restrictive trade practices, as it has here and 
there, some issues might arise where the interests of bigness 
versus the small man come clearly into conflict. There is, no 
doubt, vast room for improvement in management and tech- 
nique among Britain’s thousands of small firms (though 
whether the country has the talent available, in every sense, to 
make all the boys in the class come out top is another matter). 
Encouragement for the individual innovator may well benefit 
the country’s technical resources. But in political and social 
terms, again, conditions in which it would be easy for the 
bright young man to think of setting out for himself might be 
at least as desirable an end of policy as conditions in which he 
could buy a house or some shares in the company that employs 
him. To the sociologist, the failure of any small business 
movement to manifest itself in Britain will remain a puzzle: 
for the politician it could offer an opportunity. The promotion, 
and the projection, of small business might, for example. 
become a useful plank in the Liberals’ platform—if they could 
persuade any small British businessmen to stand on it. 
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comocoamnenoooaeennencstons 


It really isn’t at all easy to find people to do the 
simple things—like reading, thinking, writing, 
drawing—superlatively well. 

Robert Sharp’s, a fierce advertising agency 
with a view to success, can only hope to im- 
prove their service to clients if they find more 
people as tireless and spectacularly brilliant 
as the partners themselves. (People indeed who 
intend to become the partners, one day.) 

If you think you are a great persuader, 
write—or draw—a postcard to us, convincing 
us of your talent. Anybody giving full details 
of their career will be disqualified. 





It may well be you do not wish to be employ- 
ed by an advertising agency. You may wish to 
employ one. Robert Sharp’s offer you splendid 
prospects. 

Painstaking research! Elegant analysis! 
Uninhibited advertisements! Mounting sales! 
If only Robert Sharp’s, or any agency, could 
make this a guarantee! 

All we can fairly say is that this difficult, 
desirable sequence of events is accomplished 
(not without welcome assistance from our 
clients) quite often, really,at 45 Albemarle 
Street. 


45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 6351 


~“ 


nm 
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Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business machine manufacturers and exporters. 
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Why are so many world-known business machines 


built by Swedes”? 


“I believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique 
and tradition. 

You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an 
almost reverent respect for quality, precision and 
craftsmanship, 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — 





FACIT Tl typewriter FACIT Portable typewriter FACIT manual calculator 


also descendants of Swedes abroad — have 
made pioneering contributions to quality 
production of modern business machines. 
In relation to her population, Sweden today 
produces more business machines than any 
other country in the world. 

And Facit, Sweden's leading manufacturer 
and exporter, which to date has produced 


FACIT adding machine FACIT spirit duplicetor 


more than 2 million business machines, has 
played a substantial role in this development.” 


If you would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
gladly send you a free copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many...” — or you may write 
directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


Factories in Sweden and West Germany, 
Sales and service offices in 102 countries. 





TI 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Dagenham or Not ? 


T is no secret that the Ford Motor Com- 
I pany has in mind a programme of 
further expansion of its manufacturing 
facilities that may eventually add £45-50 
million to the £75 million or so that it has 
invested since 1954 ; nor that the Board of 
Trade wants generally to discourage further 
large-scale development of industry in the 
congested area around London. There is 
still a good deal of room undeveloped or 
used for purposes such as car parks on 
Ford’s 512-acre site at Dagenham (though 
the company’s chances of substantially in- 
creasing its labour force in the district, 
without greatly widening its “catchment 
area” for workers, may be doubtful). From 
the company’s point of view, there would 
be obvious advantages in considerable ex- 
tensions at Dagenham, which has highly 
developed and integrated facilities sup- 
ported by a network of ancillary plants 
nearby at places such as Aveley, Basildon, 
Woolwich and Walthamstow. But the 
Government is’: now committed to steer 
industrial development towards places of 
high unemployment; and the Scottish Office 
in particular places great hopes upon the 
possibility of establishing automobile manu- 
facture in Scotland. 

The new strip mill that the Government 
decided should be at Ravenscraig on the 
outskirts of Glasgow, which is due to begin 
producing in 1963, will form a new factor 
in the geographical pattern of flat steel sup- 
plies in Britain; there are reports that 
Pressed Steel, the country’s most important 
independent builder of motor bodies, will 
move some production of motor parts to the 
Scottish factory where it has been building 
railway wagons. Ordinarily it is a good deal 
cheaper to transport sheet steel to be manu- 
factured near a market, than to press it into 
parts near the strip mill, because in sending 
pressings one is generally transporting a fair 
amount of air. In the making of car bodies, 
again, which is the most heavily-capitalised 
department of car manufacture, the scope 
for economies of scale generally makes for 
the concentration of as much output as 
possible through one press shop. Decentrali- 
sation of some other department, such as 
engine lines, could well be a much more 
reasonable proposition. But Sir Patrick 
Hennessey said firmly this week, “I don’t 
know anything about a new factory in 
Scotland. We certainly are not going to 
build one.” The motor industry is at 
present becoming an even more dynamic 
force in the British economy ; the Govern- 


ment should hesitate before trying to 
make it move against its own commercial 
judgment. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Public Relations in 
Reverse 


yt the last year or two before the 
election, believing itself threatened 
with nationalisation if the Labour Party 
should get in, Britain’s machine tool 
industry gave a little unwonted attention 
to the reputation it possesses with the British 
public in general: last week, out of danger 
and back in character, it was once again 
managing to get itself a bad Press. It 
is said to have approached the British 
Broadcasting Corporation asking that a talk 
recorded by Professor Seymour Melman of 
Columbia University, who spent some 
months this summer studying the European 
machine tool industry at the request of the 
European Productivity Agency, should not 
be broadcast. The BBC very properly 
refused: but the incident focused attention 
on the fact that a report on this industry 
prepared by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is also not to be 
published, again on the industry’s insist- 


ence. At last week’s meeting of the 
National Joint Advisory Council for 
Industry, when the Board of Trade 


presented figures showing that the indus- 
try’s share of world machine tool exports 
had been falling, the trade unions also 
pressed for publication of, or some action 
upon, these reports. 
Professor Melman’s report to EPA said 
little directly about the British machine 
tool industry, of which he succeeded in 
seeing practically nothing. Its main con- 
clusions were that radical changes in pro- 
ductive organisation in the tool industries 
of Western Europe might be required in 
view of the very powerful competition 
coming on an increasing scale from Russia 
and Eastern Europe, and that a variety of 
detailed inquiries bearing upon productive 
techniques should be set in train forthwith. 
The report does not appear to have been 
generally published, though EPA has 
circulated it to “interested bodies.” The 
DSIR report is not likely to be published 
without the industry’s assent, either, since 
the information British companies supplied 


was given on an undertaking that it would 
not be published. Any conclusions that the 
Board of Trade and/or the Minister of 
Science reach from reading these reports, 
however, are likely to become public: 
moreover, what ministers tell the NJACI 
“in private” has a tendency to be fairly 
widely and circumstantially reported. 

The condition of the British machine 
tool industry and what, if anything, needs 
to be done about it are larger issues than 
can be settled in a radio talk or an EPA 
report: Professor Melman, who was con- 
cerned mainly to propose further research, 
was not pretending to settle them. Nor 
does the DSIR report sound exactly to be 
dynamite: this summer, ironically enough, 
some people in the industry were congratu- 
lating themselves that it would turn out to 
be “ quite innocuous.” What these incidents 
—not without precedent, unfortunately— 
reveal is the quite antediluvian attitude 
towards the wider public, and its right to 
be interested in their performance as key 
suppliers of engineering technique, still 
manifested by many of the manufacturers 
of machine tools. An uncommunicative 
industry is not necessarily an inefficient one. 
But in this kind of educated and technically 
interested democracy it will increasingly 
appear so, 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


Dollar in Perspective 


HE Mansion House dinner to the 

bankers and merchants of the City of 
London was postponed a few weeks this 
year to allow Mr Heathcoat Amory’s poten- 
tial successor (“ whom I am very happy to 
be able to represent here to-night ”) time to 
prepare his traditional report on the state 
of the economy. In the event the Chan- 
cellor dealt rather summarily with domestic 
matters. He stated that while budget ex- 
penditure is running roughly in line with 
expectations, revenue has been rather 
better, so that the above-line surplus may 
turn out a little larger than the estimated 
£102 million. Mr Amory described the 
expansion of bank credit as “ to be expected 
with the revival of the economy ”; but “ I 
shall continue to watch it carefully.” There 
is not a great difference in emphasis 
between this and the comment by Mr 
Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of England: 
“I judge the increase in bank advances to 
have been helpful to industry and com- 
merce as far as it has gone, but to need 
watching if it should continue much longer 
at the same pace.” More significant, and 


quickly effective in Throgmorton Street, 
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was the Governor’s reference (still a mild 
one) to the “‘ marked and sometimes slightly 
disquieting ” boom in equity prices. 

Mr Amory dwelt at greater length on 
external influences, notably on America’s 
payments deficit. His plea for a sense of 
perspective about this is very necessary. A 
few days later an academic economist well 
known to the public casually referred in a 
letter to The Times to America’s “net” 
gold reserves (less short term liabilities) at 
$5,900 million ; on this basis Britain’s net 
reserves are a negative quantity of roughly 
the same amount. Mr Amory listed three 
main ways in which the British Government 
has felt able to help the United States in 
its difficulties resulting from special grants 
and military payments : by early repayment 
of debt ; by removing barriers on dollar 
imports ; and by playing its part in con- 
tributing to international aid. Economic 
and technical assistance from public funds 
in Britain has risen from £75 million in 
1956-57 to {100 million in 1958-59, and a 
further substantial increase is taking place 
in the current year. In addition, private 
investment abroad totals about 
million gross, or £200 million net. 


Governor on Radcliffe 


os for the bankers and mer- 
chants, Mr Cobbold welcomed the 
Government’s decision to review company 
legislation. “One great benefit from the 
Radcliffe enquiry,” the Governor recog- 
nises, has been that it forced the City 
“to pull our institutions up by the 
roots and have a good look at them.” 
Mr Cobbold also announced the Bank’s 
view about the Radcliffe committee’s 
recommendations that come within its own 
province: those referring to the status of 
the Bank and other policy matters will 
be dealt with by the Chancellor next week 
in the House of Commons debate (for 
which, regrettably, the volumes of evidence 
will still not be available). 

As the Governor says, the one funda- 
mental criticism in the.report of financial 
institutions in general and the Bank in 
particular is that they should go further and 
faster in producing information and explain- 
ing themselves to the public. This general 
conclusion, Mr Cobbold now states, the 
Bank of England accepts. “I see much 
force in the argument that, in modern con- 
ditions, the Bank should develop research 
and information, as a service to the public, 
in a way which would have been quite 
foreign to our earlier traditions”. The 
expanded annual report, it is now con- 
firmed, will in due course be supplemented 
with “some other form” of publication; 
and as announced last month, the Bank has 
strengthened its administrative organisation 
to take on the growing load. If the Bank 
should continue to advance a little 
gradually, preferring quality to quantity 
of output and avoiding unnecessary multi- 
plication of statistics, it asks its friend’s 
forbearance. 


£300 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Archaic Transfers 


ORD RITCHIE OF DUNDEE, the chairman 
. of the London Stock Exchange, called 
for an early revision of the share transfer 
system. This, he said, is 

archaic and a brake on business in the Stock 
Exchange and to the whole business com- 
munity, but it is also a serious deterrent to 
new small investors to whom the present 
system is incomprehensible and who expect 
when they buy a thing and pay for it to get 
something in return and not after months of 
unavoidable delay. 


Sombrely he added: “With business running 
at anything like the rate of recent weeks a 
complete breakdown would seem in- 
evitable.” 

The post-election market boom has 
spotlighted the wastefulness of the 
present system in time and labour and its 
considerable scope for error. If the Stock 
Exchange is to cope with the expected in- 
crease in the volume of business which a 
growing investing public will bring, the 
need for reform looks urgent. With this in 
mind, the Stock Exchange has invited the 
Bank of England and several other banks, 
the issuing and acceptance houses and the 
Institute of Chartered Secretaries to form a 
committee to consider ways of cutting down 
the paper work now involved in a simple 
transfer of shares between one investor and 
another. Lord Ritchie remarked that one 
transaction involving, say, 100 shares, now 
entails in correspondence alone some twelve 
communications. It does not seem likely 
that much paper work would be saved by 
adopting the American system of delivery 
by blank transfer, for whatever was saved 
in executing and registering transfers, the 
work involved in tracing shareholders and 
clearing dividend payments would be very 
heavy. 

The suggestion which may find more 
supporters is the wider use of bearer shares. 
This would bring its own problems—to the 
Government on exchange control and tax 
collection and to the individual who on loss 
or theft has difficulties about title. It would 
also be a step towards further anonymity 
among share owners at a time when con- 
cealment of share-owning interests is 
becoming increasingly undesirable. What 
is certain is that any change will have to be 
quite radical, and will have to involve a 
change in law. It is a subject that the pro- 
posed committee on the revision of the 
Companies Act must consider. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Bobbing About 300 


HE behaviour of the stock markets this 

week confirms earlier indications that 
the potentialities of equity stocks may for 
the time being have been discounted far 
enough. Gilt-edged, with their useful turn 
in current yield, are still attracting steady 
demand ; and the market this week has 
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absorbed another good-sized issue, of {12 
million for Hertfordshire County Council. 
Ordinary shares by contrast have experi- 
enced a setback that should have surprised 
nobody. In the middle of last week, for no 
obvious reason, prices shot up and lifted the 
Financial Times ordinary index by more 
than 10 points in two days, to 309.6. On 
Friday, when investors were reminded of 
some obvious truths by the speeches at the 
Mansion House, prices dropped on balance; 
and weekend reflections brought a sharp 
drop on Monday, with considerable sales by 
private investors. By Wednesday the 
Financial Times index was almost back to 
300, its level before last week’s boomlet. 
Steel shares at first stood apart from the 
decline, but investors were disappointed 
by the unchanged dividend from South 
Durham. The round figure of 300 may be 
exerting a general psychological influence. 
But the daily fluctuations are still much 
larger than’ before the election, when 4- 
point movements in the index were major 
events. 

The Hertfordshire issue has been received 
quietly. The coupon is again 5} per cent, 
redemption dates are 1978-80, and the issue 
price was 984, one point above the Middle- 
sex issue three weeks before, to take account 
of the general rise in the gilt-edged market. 
The terms turned out to be just right. There 
was no multiple oversubscription, and 
Pember & Boyle, the brokers, were able to 
allot applications of up to £1,000 in full ; 
those over £2,500 received §0 per cent. 
Dealings opened on Thursday at a premium 
of 3-16. 


COAL 


Financing Those Stocks 


NLIKE other nationalised industries, the 
National Coal Board has an annual 
limit on the scale of its borrowings from 
the Treasury, on which it relies not only for 
its new capital for long-term fixed invest- 
ment, but also for working capital. These 
working capital requirements have been 
swollen enormously during the last two 
years by the steady accumulation of unsold 
stocks of coal, which now amount to nearly 
36 million tons and must stand in the 
Board’s books at {110 million or more. 
These are the reasons why the Ministry of 
Power has again had to seek Parliament's 
approval for an order increasing the amount 
by which the Board’s peak borrowings 
during this year can exceed those during 
last year from £75 million to £130 million. 
It is also the reason why the Minister is 
introducing a Bill to increase the Board's 
long-term borrowing powers. Though the 
industry has not required to borrow as much 
for long-term investment during the last 
four years as it planned, the unexpected 
rise in working capital requirements means 
that it will pass its present borrowing limit 
of £650 million (since 1947) during the 
first half of next year, about a year earlier 
than had been expected. 
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The Board has already cut back its plans 
for long-term investment ; it is now under 
considerable public pressure to cut down its 
stocks by selling them off at bargain prices. 
Commercially, this is a fright2ning problem. 
How far would one need to depress coal 
prices to clear any substantial proportion of 
these 3§ million tons? In an industry sell- 
ing a homogeneous product, though in a 
variety Of grades, could one sell the stocks 
off cheap without making the same cuts in 
price right across thé industry’s market? If 
this had to be done would it merely raise 
the industry’s annual deficit without clear- 
ing much coal? So far the Board has clung 
to the argument that these stocks remain a 
lasting asset (not deteriorating much) that 
can perhaps be cleared over the coming 
years by depressing output below the point 
to which demand should, on all the figuring 
of past experience, soon begin gradually to 
recover. Actual consumption figures, how- 
ever, remain depressing: in September, 
with industrial output in general 6-7 per 
cent above its level a year before, coal 
demand at home was still 25 per cent down. 
The only useful if negative contribution that 
recovery has so far made to the coal indus- 
try’s fortunes has been to reduce its labour 
force more than was expected. Over the 
next few months, seasonal influences may 
save the Board from adding very heavily to 
its huge stocks ; it can only hope that by the 
spring recovery has gone far enough ahead 
to lift it too off the bottom. 


BUSINESS NOTES °* 
RAILWAYS 


Traffic on the Upturn 


HE end of the recession was almost 
bound to mean some revival in rail- 
way freight traffics. But, considering that 
the boom has not yet spread to the capital 
goods and other heavy industries, particu- 
larly coal, which are substantial customers 
of British Railways, the rebound in rail 
shipments in the last few months is quite 
remarkable. Up to June this year the 
amount of general merchandise and minerals 
traffic being moved by rail was still falling: 
it was 4} per cent down on last year, and 
receipts were down by more. Since June, 
the monthly totals have been running more 
than § per cent above 1958. This is 
virtually the first time since nationalisation 
that there has been such a sustained upturn 
in shipments of general merchandise. Part 
of this notable increase must undoubtedly 
represent business won back from the 
roads, regained by the railways’ starting to 
make use of their commercial freedom and 
the growing promise of modernisation by 
offering a few large rail users—to begin 
with—attractive rates in return for an 
assurance of their custom over a reasonable 
period. 
Perhaps partly because of these lower 
rates and because of the fierce competition 
generally prevailing between road and rail 


Synthetic Diamonds from De Beers 


NLY a few months after the General 

Electric Company of America pro- 
duced its first synthetic diamond, work 
began at the laboratories of De Beers, the 
heart of the natural diamond syndicate, 
and in September last year the De Beers’s 
scientists produced their first diamond. 
But this fact has rested unrevealed until 
this week, when the chairman of De 
Beers, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, said that 
the company is confident that it would be 
technically and economically possible to 
manufacture the synthetic diamonds on a 
commercial scale if it was found desirable 
to do so. But no decision to manufacture 
the synthetics would be made without 
consulting Société Miniére du Beceka, the 
Congo producer of almost all natural 
abrasive diamond dust with which syn- 
thetics compete. 


That company is a member of the 
syndicate and, since the contracts between 
the diamond producers and the Central 
Selling Organisation become due for 
renewal next year, there is a natural desire 
to close the ranks to meet not only the 
threat posed by General Electric’s syn- 


thetics but by Russian discoveries of 
diamonds in Siberia and the activities of 
“illegal” diggers in Sierra Leone and 
merchants in Liberia. Once again, in fact, 
the diamond ring has proclaimed its 


willingness and ability to compete against 
* outsiders ”"—just as in June, when it 
offered a new and a better grade of 
natural diamonds for use in_ resin 
bonded wheels. De Beers has applied for 
patents, and it remains to be seen how 
General Electric will react to this applica- 
tion. The decision to produce synthetic 
diamonds in the United States was 
originally based in part on strategic con- 
siderations, but General Electric’s pro- 
duction is now running at about 33 
million carats a year, priced at 21s. a carat 
(which is competitive with natural 
diamonds), and its attitude towards De 
Beers’s patent application must be 
governed to some extent by straight- 
forward commercial considerations. 


RODUCTION of the natural diamonds, 

which have been hotly chased by syn- 
thetics for use in resin bonded wheels, is 
of the order of 8 million carats a year. 
The American stockpile has not in recent 
months been buying this grade of stones, 
though it has been buying others ; and 
sales of all grades of industrial stones are 
up by 86 per cent on the nine months of 
recession in 1958—a sure sign of the 
return of the sellers’ market for abrasive 
diamonds. 





SS 


for new business, the revenue earned trom 
these reviving traffics has been rising more 
sluggishly. | Moreover, coal shipments, 
which account for nearly half by volume of 
all rail goods traffic but only a third or so 
of current freight earnings, are still falling 
—down by another 12 per cent so far this 
year. Even so, the upward surge in other 
rail shipments has been such that total 
freight receipts last month were higher than 
in October last year, by £46,000 on a total 
of £25 million. Prior to that month, freight 
earnings, at £230 million, were running 
£18 million below 1958—but of that {11 
million was due to the further slump in coal 
movements. Passenger traffic has been 
better throughout the year, bringing in 
£120 million to the end of October, nearly 
£1 million more than in the same months 
of 1958 (which included the windfall gain 
in revenue from the prolonged bus strike 
in London). But 70 per cent of all rail 
revenue comes from freight ; it could be 
that last summer may in time be looked 
back upon as a turning point for British 
Railways. 


GAS 


To the Salt Mines 


Hiv given up most of its earlier hopes 
of finding much natural gas in Britain, 
the Gas Council has switched the emphasis 


American manufacturers’. of 
bonded wheels are now offering 
tomers a choice between natural or 
synthetic stones. So far in this country 
and on the Continent, synthetic diamond 
wheels have only been sold in experi- 
mental quantities and only one firm, a 
German one, is offering its customers a 
choice. With the Central Selling 
Organisation offering a better grade of 
natural stones than it did for resin bonded 
wheels, competition between synthetic 
and natural diamonds may become 
focused on price: GEC may be able to 
bring its price down to 18s. or 19s. a 
carat and there can be little doubt that 
the syndicate could meet that price. 


resin 
cus- 


This possibility has been reflected in 
the stock market. Over the last few 
weeks, the price of the De Beers shares 
has been climbing rapidly. On election 
day, for instance, it was 173s. 9d. and by 
the end of last week it touched 199s. 43d. 
Security precautions on the news of De 
Beers’s synthetic had been rigorous ; the 
buying of the shares cannot be attributed 
to a “ leak,” and, indeed, on the announce- 
ment by De Beers its shares were marked 
down by 7s. 6d. to 188s. 9d. The buying 
seems to have been prompted by the 
prospect that this will be a record year 
for diamonds and that the increase in the 
interim dividend foreshadows more liberal 
distribution policies. 
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of the explorations that it finances towards 
discovering a cheap way of storing gas 
underground. This would cut costs because 
production could be kept more steady 
throughout the year, with extra winter 
demand fed from stores filled in summer. If 
natural gas were imported by tanker and 
fed into holders connected to a national 
grid, the theoretical saving would be even 
greater. The search has led the Northern 
Gas Board to the holes left under the 
ground by Imperial Chemical Industries in 
a deep seam of rock salt on the north bank 
of the Tees. 

These holes are normally kept safe from 
possible subsidence by the brine that ICI 
leaves in them: if the gas board used them 
as storage tanks it would have to replace 
gas with brine whenever it reduced the 
pressure of its stores. By special agreement 
the board has paid ICI to leave one cavity 
a third smailer than the rest. This needs 
no internal pressure to keep it safe. For 
£96,752 the board has bought itself a 
holder which is keeping at a pressure of 30 
atmospheres as much gas as would a Io 
million cubic foot low pressure holder cost- 
ing £600,000. Running costs are lower, 
and the board expects to save £10,000 a 
year by keeping production steady over 
weekly periods, instead of reducing it at 
weekends. 

Future possibilities opened up by this 
pilot project. were outlined in a paper 
presented this week by Mr E. Crowther, 
chairman of the Northern Gas Board. He 
pointed out that if 30 of the larger holes 
left by ICI are used, and brine tanks and 
pumps to keep them safe constructed above 
ground, the board could store 1,350 million 
cubic feet of gas at a pressure of 45 atmos- 
pheres. Production could be kept steady 
throughout the year. This would cost more 
than £1 million, but the board could dis- 
pense with plant of a capacity of some 40 
million cubic feet a day, which has a 
replacement value of between £4 million 
and £10 million, depending on its type. 
The saving on running this extra plant 
would probably alone make it worthwhile 
to build the storage system. Imported 
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liquid methane would boil off at a high 
pressure and could be fed directly into the 
salt-mine caverns, saving running costs on 
pressure plants. With coal mines proved 
unsuitable and the right kind of natural 
cave apparently rare, this approach to the 
storage problem must have a strong appeal 
for the Gas Council. 


CONSUMER DURABLES 


Any Room for Price Cuts? 


O's again the Chancellor has been 
exhorting manufacturers to pass on 
the economies of rising output by cutting 
prices. Makers of durable goods have 
enjoyed the most spectacular boom in sales ; 
where would any cuts in retail prices have 
to fall? The table shows how much the 
manufacturer gets from the price paid by 
the public. Most large domestic appliance 
makers expect to spend 30 per cent of the 
retail price—z2o per cent if they sell through 
a wholesaler—on promotion costs. About 
25 per cent. is spent on the sales force, 
which sells direct to the public, and mis- 
cellaneous selling costs, while about 5 per 
cent goes on advertising. Where goods are 
sold through wholesalers the 20 per cent 
spent on promotion goes, in about equal 


Distribu- Manufac- 


Total Purchase tors’ turer’s 
price Tax Margins Price 
co’ ss s. s. 
Pi cccbunawese 603 0 178 0 106 O 319 0 
Washing machine 83 O 13 0 24 10 45 10 
Refrigerator .... 59 10 9 10 17 10 32 10 
Electric cooker.. 55 O Nil 2 5 35 15 
Electric iron.... 42 12 15 a*o 


proportions, to advertising and miscellane- 
ous selling costs. Thus, in the examples 
given in the table, only £31 10s. of the £83 
paid for a washing machine, and {£22 Ios. 
of the £59 tos. paid for a refrigerator, cover 
manufacturing costs, 

These costs can roughly be divided into 
materials and other bought-out parts, labour 
and overheads. Smaller manufacturers will 
have higher manufacturing overheads than 
the larger, but their distributive costs are 
often lower. In the motor industry bought- 


TOTAL AMOUNT INVESTED 
PREMIUM BONDS). (rr-QTHER 





DEFENCE 
BONDS 


TOTAL £ 6833 million 
( November 1959) 


POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANKS 


By November, net savings in the current fiscal year through these channels 
was £252 million (£206 million excluding accrued interest), suggesting that the 
total for the year may exceed the 1958/59 record of £327 million. More is being 
saved through defence bonds, the Post Office Savings Banks and Trustee Savings 
Banks, and less through national savings certificates and premium bonds. 
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out steel and components may form 60-65 
per cent of manufacturing costs, labour 
costs 25 per cent and overheads Io per cent, 
Only the last will fall as production rises : 
though there are non-manufacturing over- 
heads that may fall also, labour costs may 
rise if much overtime is worked. ; 

Appliance makers are cautious about the 
gains they can make from price cuts. They 
argue that the public does not have a long 
enough memory for a cut to boost sales for 
long, unless it is reminded by extra adver- 
tising. Discounts offered by the retailer are 
considered to be much more effective in 
stimulating sales than the same reduction in 
the maker’s price, since the buyer can be 
reminded of the “ price cut ” by the retailer 
whenever he looks at a machine. This kind 
of logic might drive the appliance industry 
into discount trading—would make the 
retailer subject to the price competition that 
already restricts the manufacturer’s profit 
margin. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


A Modern Monetary 
Standard 


= PROPER synthesis between the old 

gold standard rules and the new 
ideas of managed money”: that is the 
theme of this year’s Stamp Memorial 
lecture given on Thursday by Mr Per 
Jacobsson.* His views on this important 
problem of the postwar world have a special 
interest, for he not only runs the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (at a brisk pace) 
but continues his active thinking on deeper 
questions of economic and monetary theory. 
As usual, he casts his net wide: the freeing 
of sterling, he ventures to guess in one of 
his asides, will be made complete, capital 
transactions included. 

Mr Jacobsson has always been something 
of a go-between for the old and the new 
economics, and recent trends in thinking 
and in policies have moved towards his 
position. He distrusts the over-sharp 
contrast between then and now. On the 
one hand he quotes Bagehot from Lombard 
Street, “ Money will not manage itself” ; 
on the other, he has always stressed the role 
in the modern world of the adjustment of 
interest rates and monetary policy to even 
out disturbances, whether from domestic 
or international causes. But nowadays the 
public sector has a new importance, and 
fiscal policy with it; while in the private 
sector adjustments in costs and prices tend 
to be neglected (which Mr Jacobsson thinks 
dangerous). The old semi-automatic 
monetary standard is inapplicable. 

The move towards a new international 
standard, as Mr Jacobsson points out, 
centres on the international institutions set 
up after the war, and especially on the IMF. 
Mr Jacobsson has himself made a major 
contribution to the efficacy and scope of 
IMF by playing down the idea of automatic 
rights and allowing larger facilities for 





* “ Towards a Modern Monetary Standard ” ; 
the Athlone Press. 3s. 6d. 
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borrowers who can show they are taking 
appropriate action themselves. A little 
disappointingly, he does not develop in 
his lecture the question of increasing the 
authority of the Fund to the point at which 
it would become a true world central bank, 
on the lines of the original Keynes plan, 
which has again been ventilated in a 
number of circles in recent years. 


AIR CORPORATIONS 
AIR CORPORATIONS 


Answering the 
Select Committee 


NSWERS from the two air corporations 
A to criticisms made this summer by the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Indus- 
tries were published this week. They 
repeat much of the information contained 
in the annual reports of both airlines that 
have appeared since the Select Committee 
made its report. BOAC, for example, 
replies to the Committee’s biting comments 
on its general inefficiency by quoting the 
gradual lowering of its engineering costs 
and its abortive efforts at the recent confer- 
ence of airlines in Honolulu to get fare 
reductions on some of its more important 
routes. (Other airlines, incidentally, have 
been severely critical of the way that BOAC 
set about getting those reductions and say 
that the corporation produced no figures to 
support its case.) British European Air- 
ways, which has managed to break even 
for the past 53 years, was frankly unreven- 
tant. It answered the Select Committee’s 
criticisms that the ratio of its inspectors to 
engineering siait was LOO Mign (32u sMspec- 
tors to 2,500 hourly rated engineers) by 
retorting that it courd always improve the 
ratio by taking on more engineers. BEA 
also said once again what it said in evidence 
to the committee—that it had little chance 
of improving its costs which must inevit- 
ably be higher than those of a long-haul 
airline. 

Neither corporation, however, made any 
reference to one of the Select Committee’s 
major findings—namely the immense 
power wielded by the Minister of Trans- 
port (now the Minister of Aviation) over 
the corporations without a shred of statu- 
tory authority to support it. Both corpora- 
tions have been frankly resentful in private 
of these criticisms: they consider that a 
gentleman’s agreement of this kind has to 
be evolved with or without the knowledge 
of Parliament. But the Minister is not 
charged with the prime responsibility of 
running airlines on a commercial footing, 
while the chairmen of the air corporations 
are. Concessions to the Minister’s views 
can have harmful commercial effects. 
BOAC, which, for example, wrote off in one 
way or another nearly £12 million in its 
last financial year, was anxious to use 
under-employed aircraft by operating cut- 
Price flights to the West Indies, which it 


BUSINESS NOTES 


could do without international agreement 
because these are within British territory. 
The corporation asked the last Minister of 
Transport for permission to do so, and he 
refused: but there was no reason why he 
should ever have been asked in the first 
place. The only result was a few hundred 
pounds more added to BOAC’s vast losses. 
Mr Sandys should give some thought to 
these unwritten powers when he comes 
to draft his promised bill on the licensing 
of air services. 


Down with Fares 


o fewer than 400 fare cuts announced 
by British European Airways this 
week promise to make next summer’s time- 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
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table a paradise for Bradshaw enthusiasts 
and a nightmare for everyone else. The 
biggest cuts, of up to 40 per cent, have 
been made to Portugal, where the corpora- 
tion is specially anxious to stimulate traffic; 
the rest range all the way down the scale 
to as little as § per cent. BEA has not, 
however, yet come out with the bright de- 
vice of airmanship announced by Air 
France under which a man buying a full 
fare ticket can carry the rest of his family 
at half-price. 

BEA relies more on holiday traffic for its 
bread-and-butter business than any of the 
other major airlines in Europe, most of 
which have long-haul routes and regard 
their flights inside Europe as little more 
than feeder services. Holiday traffic has 
an inconvenient way of crowding into peaks. 


The Dounreay Experiment 


HE Atomic Energy Authority’s £17 

million breeder reactor at Dounreay 
began working last Saturday morning, 
twenty months behind schedule and after 
repeated postponements. To say this, is 
no criticism of the AEA’s engineers: the 
delays are a measure of the difficulty of 
designing this particular type of reactor 
and are due in no small part to accidents 
with smaller prototypes that occurred in 
the United States when Dounreay was 
almost finished. These difficulties should 
not be under-rated. Breeder reactors are 
the only nuclear power generating systems 
now expected to produce electricity at 
really low cost, but no one seriously expects 
that a commercial power station could be 
working on these lines before 1970. 

The core of a breeder reactor, which is 
not much more than football-sized in com- 
parison with the mammoth structure of to- 
day’s nuclear power stations, consists of 
almost pure fissile material—a potential 
atom bomb. By surrounding this with a 
blanket of some non-fissile material such 
as used-up natural uranium or thorium, 
the reactor can be made to “ breed ” fissile 
material in this blanket while fission is 
taking place in the core. The physicists’ 
definition of “ breeding ” is the production 
of at least one and possibly more than one 
atom of new fuel in the blanket for every 
atom split inside the core. Nearly all 
nuclear reactors manufacture some 
new fuel—the Calder Hall type produces 
four new atoms of plutonium for every five 
atoms split. When working at full power 
the Dounreay reactor should produce six 
atoms for every five it consumes. The im- 
provement is not therefore so dramatic as 
it sounds. The economics of the “ breeder ” 
system do not depend on its performance as 
a fuel factory so much as on its smallness. 


Here the Dounreay reactor gives a some- 
what misleading impression. The 135 ft 
steel shell that contains it is not an essential 
part of the structure ; it is merely a safety 
precaution designed to contain any fire that 





might break out. The reactor itself occu- 
pies a comparatively small steel pot in the 
centre of the shell. Dounreay, which is only 
a pilot plant, should generate 15 megawatts 
of electricity at full power. 

Because of its small size, the capital cost 
of a breeder reactor should be low enough 
to compete with that of a thermal station. 
It is the high capital cost of present-day 
nuclear power systems that makes them 
uneconomic and the small, compact breeder 
offers the only known break-through. But 
it is dangerous: . the juxtaposition of in- 
flammable sodium coolant and highly fissile 
core is unfortunate but at present inevit- 
able. And breeders will not work economic- 
ally on the type of uranium that can be 
extracted from the natural metal. To reach 
their specified “breeding” rate—which 
they must do because their fuel would 
otherwise be inordinately expensive—these 
reactors have to run either on plutonium 
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or the type of uranium produced from 
thorium. Plutonium technology has its own 
headaches, and it will be some time before 
it is introduced into Dounreay. Meanwhile 
this reactor is the biggest of its kind in the 
world, and for cheap electricity probably 
the most important. If it can be made to 
work commercially (it would be premature 
to assume this), it may offer cheaper costs 
than anything in the nuclear field until 
power is obtained from controlled fusion. 
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always at weekends and most particularly 

_ during high summer, when some flights can 
be fully booked eleven months in advance. 
In desperation BEA is therefore offering a 
variety of discounts to anyone prepared to 
take their holiday earlier in the summer, 
preferably travelling mid-week and if pos- 
sible in the middle of the night. If the bait 
is taken, BEA will get better aircraft utilisa- 

tion and win passengers whom it would 
otherwise turn away for lack of capacity at 
the height of the summer. 

The corporation considers that by doing 
this it has effectively introduced into 
Europe the cut-rate, third-class services now 
operated only on the North Atlantic, where 
a frontal attack in favour of a flat-rate cut 
in fares would certainly have been rejected 
by other operators. Nor would a flat-rate 
cut have suited BEA ; on some routes traffic 
needs no encouragement, and the corpora- 
tion only wants to sell cheap seats when it 
cannot find buyers at the standard price. It 
is merely trying to introduce the kind of 
flexible price policy that has been urged 
on other nationalised industries for years. 
But in BEA’s case the exigencies of inter- 
national control of air fares obliges it to 
adopt this irritating and bitty way of setting 
about it, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Market in Managers 


NE of the most obvious developments 

in the middle-class Sunday news- 
papers in recent years*has been the rapid 
growth in display advertisements for busi- 
ness executives ; but the increase in the 
number of “ classified” advertisements. of 
managerial vacancies in the columns of the 
middle-class dailies, and of some weeklies, 
has proceeded just as fast. All this reflects 
the development of a more open market in 
managerial, as well as in technological 
talent. It is not confined, moreover, to the 
recruitment of young graduates: there is 
also a constant bidding for experienced 
managers up to the highest level. It seems 
that one traditional pattern in management 
—the slow rise slowly in a single firm—is 
being modified; changing jobs in the middle 
and higher ranges of management is becom- 
ing more frequent and also more systemised. 
The days when a dissatisfied manager 
had to shop around among his own contacts, 
or the bars and golf-clubs of his own city, 
are passing. In part, this important 
change has been brought about by the 
activities of management consultants 
who specialise in finding skilled staff, of all 
ages and degrees of seniority, for expanding 
firms. They have become confidential 


middlemen between the man who wants 
to better himself (but does not want his 
present firm to know he is restless) and 
firms who need new staff—but, while wish- 
‘ing to cast a dragnet over the country, want 
only to interview a short list of men who 
come near to their exact specifications. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Hitherto, however, the size and character- 
istics of the market in managers has been 
unknown. Management Selection Ltd., one 
of these firms of consultants, has now made 
some investigations into it, with the aim of 
producing an index of executive employ- 
ment. _ Its results show that the posts of 
over £1,000 a year advertised in the last 
quarter of 1958 and the first three of 1959 
numbered 18,974; research and develop- 
ment jobs were the most numerous (6,151) 
with production (4,786) and sales (3,884) 
second and third respectively. About 150 
general managerships were advertised on 
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average each quarter. So far the figures 
show no decided trend ; for all manager] 
jobs demand seems to be rising, but -4¢ 
monthly movement in the variouscates.) ‘2; 
of post (general management, finance, 

research, production and others) is irre) .:!ar. 
These figures, however, promise to be 
interesting over a longer period ; and there 
is obvious scope for this market to expand 
with the growth in administration, and with 
the realisation of young and middle 


managers that their abilities are not as 
specialised to their own firm or indusiry as 
used to appear. 
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Berlage’s Stock Exchange 


——— remembers its proud past as 

a financial centre; but few bankers 
in Amsterdam today seem to hanker after 
it. The visitor is impressed with the air 
of solid realism and the total absence of 
folie de grandeur. But there seems more 
to it than that. Partly under pressure of 
outside circumstance, notably the up- 
heaval in Indonesia, Holland has switched 
its sights and its capital since the war 
from overseas empire to home industry. 
It has faced, besides the great destruction 
caused by war and flood, a rapid increase 
in population and a big influx of people 
from Indonesia. 


The response of the Dutch people, 
unable physically to expand their agri- 
cultural land much further into the sea, 
has been to industrialise. The upshot 
has been to transform southern Holland 
into one of the heaviest—and most 
modern—concentrations of industry in 
the world. Rotterdam has rebuilt a model 
of a twentieth century city centre, and 
work has started at the mouth of the Maas 
on the new “ Europort.” 


All this has rieeded capital. Much has 
come from the United States and other 
foreign sources—in the first half of this 
year foreign purchases of Dutch securities 
were nearly £50 million. In addition the 
Netherlands Bank, concerned that indus- 
try and the municipalities should get their 
requirements at modest rates, imposes a 
ban on overseas issues in the Amsterdam 
market. It gives full freedom to the banks 
to place short-term funds abroad, and 
with the domestic market over-liquid the 
banks have $350-450 million in New York 
and other foreign centres, of which 
perhaps one-half has gone since the 
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beginning of the year. 


Foreign exchange 
is also made available to Dutch enter- 
prises for direct investment abroad, and 
there is an active market in Amsterdam 
in foreign securities. 


The ban on foreign issues therefore 
looks anomalous. It was ofiginally 
imposed to conserve foreign exchange 
reserves ; but these are now more than 
ample. In practice the restriction is a 
device to prevent a rise in Holland’s 
interest rates, which at about 4} per cent 
on long-term bonds are lower than in any 
centre except Zurich. Short-term rates 
are very low, though last week the Nether- 
lands Bank felt obliged to raise its dis- 
count rate from 23 to 33 per cent. If the 
authorities were prepared to allow long- 
term rates to rise by, say, one per cent, 
Holland might possibly fulfil the function 
of a Switzerland, as an international 
capital market for modest amounts. Some 
bankers advocate this ; but most seem to 
feel that Holland’s international role has 
gone with its empire. Some add good 
riddance. 

No one seriously entertains the idea that 
Amsterdam institutions could be the 
channel for other countries’ money (say 
Germany’s), in the same way as New 
York institutions channel foreign held 
dollars into international stocks. Some of 
Holland’s domestic demands of the post- 
war years may soon subside; and the 
country has already repaid in advance its 
postwar foreign loans from the World 
Bank and elsewhere. Some surplus for 
export of capital may therefore re-emerge. 
But it is not certain that the under- 
developed countries will be most in mind ; 
Indonesia has left a bitter taste. 
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SMALL EXPORTERS 











There’s many an exporter in this country who could be doing even better 
business. ECGD insurance enables you to develop and expand overseas 
free from serious financial worries. If you’re big already, there’s still 
room for expansion. Last year fifteen companies with annual export turn- 


overs of a million pounds and more took out ECGD insurance for the first 
time. Have a talk with your ECGD man. > 





ECGD is a Government Department 
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In three years—backed by 
ECGD insurance—a small 
manufacturer increased his 
export turnover froma mere 


£97 to £103,000 a year. 


Since 1948—the year he 
first insured with ECGD—a 





big manufacturer in the Po 
radio industry has built up i 
his export turnover from 


£81,000 to over £2,000,000. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 386-1) 


ct up t0 help exporters. EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


services are fully explained in 


1} 


ial ¢ ; HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
e booklet ‘Payment Secured’. BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 
rite for a free copy. 


BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. CRC 36 
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A LOT TO DO WITH STEEL 


Simon-Carves build coke ovens to make coke for blast 
furnaces and gas for steelworks heating processes. 
They build complete power plants to 

supply steelworks with steam and electricity. 
Huntington Heberlein (Simon-Carves subsidiary) build 
plants tp sinter iron ore fines and blast furnace dust 
(economy in ore and coke and better blast_furnace output). 
Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) work in one way or 
another for practically all Britain’s leading steelmakers, 
and for such famous overseas steelmakers as 
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Tata Iron & Steel, Indian Iron & Steel, 

Government of India (new Durgapur steelworks)... 
Australian Iron & Steel... Iron & Steel Corporation 
of South Africa, Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corporation... 
Société Métallurgique dé Normandie, 
Cockerill-Ougrée, Forges de la Providence... 
STEEL? 

In their experienced and resourceful way 
Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) have had = 

for a long time - a lot to do with steel. 


LIMITED 


SIMON-CARVES °°" eer 


CHEADLE HEATH; STOCKPORT 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.L 


and at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydney, Toronto 


COMBINING THE IMMENSE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Ltd * Simon Handling Engineers Lid 
Henry Sinion Lid * Huntington, Heberlein & Co Lid 
Chemical Engineering Wilions Lid 

Turbine Gears Ltd * Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 
and other companies in Britain and overseas 
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CABLES 


Mr McFadzean Reports 


HE chairman of British Insulated 


Callender’s Cables, Mr W. H. 
McFadzean, has taken the opportunity in 
his half-yearly statement to give his views 
on the competition that has engulfed the 
cable industry since the beginning of May. 
He implicitly denies the suggestions that 
the big companies have deliberately 
depressed prices to weaken their smaller 
competitors when he says that BICC tried 
to give a lead by fixing its prices at a level 
that would give a reasonable return to an 
efficient producer, but that this lead was 
not followed. He agrees that prices for low 
voltage mains cables and general wiring 
cables are now unprofitable, but states 
that these do not represent a substantial 
proportion of BICC’s total turnover, so that 
the group’s profits for the whole of 1959 
should not differ materially from those for 
1958. Whether BICC sought the price 
cutting or not, it is able to strengthen its 
position in the industry from it. 

Mr McFadzean adds, however, the 
somewhat oracular statement that BICC 
wants its “proper share of markets—no 
more than that.” He gives no clue to the 
share that he considers proper to BICC. But 
he does warn that a continuation of the 
present difficulties can cause temporary dis- 
location in the industry, and have “a serious 
permanent effect on certain companies 
unless there is a keen and sensible competi- 
tion instead of the wholly uneconomic con- 
ditions applying today.” Excess capacity 
and a lack of mutual trust between the com- 
panies in the industry are the factors that 
he blames for the price-cutting. BICC is 
taking steps to reduce capacity, and so are 
some other companies ; he considers that 
“the problem of excess capacity is being 
gradually overcome.” For the future, he 
sees two alternatives for the industry: con- 
tinuation of the present competition, which 
means the survival only of the strong ; or 
“companies . . . imposing on themselves 
a discipline that would enable any efficient 
company to take its share of the market and 
earn a reasonable return on its capital and 
efforts.” The latter suggests some voluntary 
acceptance of the sort of prices that used 
to be set by the price-fixing agreements ; 
perhaps BICC hopes to lead a return of 
prices upwards. Voluntary acceptance of 
price leadership is only normal in industries 
as oligopolistic as cables ; certainly it seems 
that most cable makers would be happy to 
accept it, if the big companies gave the lead. 
But the industry may have to become more 
concentrated before this can happen. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Disposing of the Waste 


}™ industries can have given rise to so 
Much special legislation in so short 
a time as atomic energy. Following the 
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various Atomic Energy Acts that created 
the Atomic Energy Authority (and recently 
increased the size of its Board) and the 
legislation governing the licensing of reac- 
tors and their insurance (which comes into 
force next spring), the government tabled 
yet another bill last weekend, dealing this 
time with the disposal of radioactive waste. 
The wording of existing laws dealing with 
nuisance and pollution cannot easily be 
stretched to cover the special risks asso- 
ciated with radioactivity, not least because 
the nuisance usually has to occur and be 
detected before action can be taken to stop 
it. But a special panel that reported to the 
Minister of Housing two years ago on waste 
disposal methods also pointed out that local 
authorities who administer most of these 
laws were unlikely to have staff sufficiently 
highly trained to deal with radiation 
hazards. 

This special panel saw no harm in dis- 
charging faint traces of radioactive waste 
into drains, or burying them on rubbish 
tips provided the level of radioactivity was 
kept down to safe levels. It was, however, 
extremely alarmed at some of the practices 
it discovered when touring factories and 
laboratories where radioactive material was 
used. So far the amount of radioactive 
material handled outside the big plants of 
the AEA and the nuclear power stations 
is small, but over the years increasing 
amounts are likely to turn up in hospitals, 
laboratories and factories outside the big 
atomic energy installations: the twin 
dangers of ignorance and inexperience sug- 
gest that this could be a big danger to public 
health. The new bill provides that all these 
users will in future have to be registered 
and inspected and will need to have. their 
plans for waste disposal passed by the 
Minister of Housing. (Waste can mean 
anything that has come into contact with 
radioactive materials, from cleaning mate- 
rials to the corpses of experimental animals.) 
Where the volume or the intensity of the 
radiation cannot be brought down to safe 
levels, the material must be sent to a central 
disposal service. The radioactive materials 
used in industry are a case in point: at some 
stage they become too weak to be useful 
but still powerful enough to be dangerous. 
These are sensible precautions ; perhaps the 
government could next turn its mind to 
the lethal chemicals in daily use in the 
farmyard. 


BU:LDING 


Moving Out of Town 


_o building industry has contrived, in 
one way and another, to call consider- 
able attention to itself in the past week. 
The Building Exhibition—larger and 
seemingly more varied than ever before— 
opened on Wednesday ; on the same day 
the Building Research Station of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research published a completely new 
edition of the first volume of its manual, 
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Principles of Modern Building (HMSO, 
£1), a completely re-written edition of the 
useful compendium of design and building 
techniques first published in 1938. Also on 
the same day there was the official opening 
—only slightly premature—of Kew Bridge 
House, a speculatively built office block 
which strikingly illustrates the case for 
building office buildings in outlying areas, 
rather than in the centre of London. 

Kew Bridge House is an eight-storey 
block of about 50,000 square feet, owned 
and built by the Rodwell Group, a London 
firm of speculative builders, at a cost of 
about £300,000. Pleasant if not original 
in design, it was built of reinforced con- 
crete, with curtain walling of exposed 
aggregate concrete ; total construction time 
will be just under a year. By comparison 
with Central London buildings of similar 
size, the standard of amenity is high: 
there is a large canteen and a fair amount of 
space for car parking. The building is 
located at the end of the new Cromwell 
Road extension, with adequate public trans- 
port to the centre of London. A 35-year 
lease has been taken on the building by a 
subsidiary of Bowmakers Ltd, the industrial 
bankers. 

The movement away from Central Lon- 
don has increased during the past five 
years ; the Rodwell Group’s properties, for 
example, are now divided almost equally 
between Central London and areas such as 
Kew. Government action has been slightly 
responsible for this dispersal—though the 
statement made at the opening of Kew 
Bridge House by Mr Brooke, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, that he 
was “determined to stop” office building 
in Central London, if believable, must have 
horrified all speculative builders present. 
But the economics of the situation are also 
conducive to out-of-town building: office 
building rents average 12s. 6d. a square foot 
in areas such as Kew, compared with more 
than 30s. a square foot in, say, Holborn. 
Among other things, this difference means 
that a higher standard of amenity can be 
offered to lessees and their employees than 
would be possible in the City, for the same 
price. 

Even a rent of 12s. 6d. a square foot 
must mean a considerable profit for the 
speculative firms who have undertaken 
developments in outlying areas. Prices of 
land in outlying areas are rising sharply, 
however: in some cases available sites for 
commercial buildings have trebled in price 
in the last three years. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


How Professional 
Can They Get? 


ee aa an estate agent’s job is more 
of a commercial than a professional 
nature : he is a go-between in the buying, 
selling or leasing of houses and land rather 
than an expert counsellor on the details of 
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the transaction (like a surveyor or lawyer). 
The notion that there should be a register 
of estate agents has been mooted for a great 
many years; and the demand that they 
should be controlled by some law or some 
qualified body has grown louder in recent 
years, owing at least in part to the number 
of questionable—and occasionally down- 
right dishonest—practitioners in the 
business. Now no less than six organisa- 
tions have spoken out in favour of making 
the registration of estate agents compul- 
sory : at least four of them are each pre- 
paring a draft Bill which they hope to have 
passed to this end. The six bodies con- 
cerned are the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors ; the Chartered Land 
Agents’ Society; the Chartered Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute ; the Incor- 
porated Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
Property Agents ; the Valuers Institution, 
Limited ; and the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. They repre- 
sent six overlapping quasi-professions— 
whose members must have some degree of 
training, and in some cases must win their 
qualifications by a standardised examina- 
tion. Members of all these six professions 
all, on the side, undertake the business of 
estate agent—hence the fact that all six 
groups feel entitled to claim an interest in 
the registration of estate agents. 

It has been suggested that the function 
of estate agents should be registered, rather 
than the name—unlike the case of archi- 
tects, who may practise architecture (itself 
a difficult profession to define) even if they 
are unregistered, as long as they do not 
call themselves architects. In the case of 
estate agents there are very few profes- 
sional qualifications involved ; little would 
be gained if a substantial number of them 
were allowed to carry on, unregistered, a 
possibly dishonest business (under some 
such title as “ property agents”). On the 
other hand, registration of all people carry- 
ing on the business of “agent in the 
purchase, sale or lease of property rights ” 
carries with it the danger that the group 
may become ossified, and that no new 
members may be able to enter the field. 
But in the postwar era, admittedly one in 
which the market for accommodation was 
made grey by rent restriction and which has 
not yet been fully freed, the problem has 
been primarily whether an estate agent was 
honest, rather than whether he was 
qualified—if there can be necessary quali- 
fications for a go-between. 


STERLING AREA TRADE 


Recovery in Exports 


R=. in world demand was 
reflected in the exports of overseas 
sterling countries in the second quarter of 
this year. The value of their exports, in- 
cluding trade within the overseas sterling 
area, rose sharply to £996 million, which 
was £135 million, or 153 per cent higher 
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than in the same quarter of 1958. It seems 
likely that exports for the third quarter will 
show a broadly similar rate of increase over 
the third quarter of 1958, when the reces- 
sion reached its trough. This hit the 
earnings of the overseas sterling area more 
sharply than those of other groups of 
primary producers. 

Now their earnings appear to be recover- 
ing faster than the rest. Between the first 
half of 1958 and 1959 exports from over- 
seas sterling countries rose by £131 million, 
over seven per cent, to £1,929 million, 
thanks mainly to bigger shipments to North 
America and Western Europe. The 
rebound is the more impressive because 
prices of sterling commodities showed little 
improvement over the period. In particular 


TRADE OF OVERSEAS 
STERLING COUNTRIES 
(£ million) 
Other 
Other Dollar OEEC non- 
UK Sterling area area Sterling Total 


Exports* to: 

Jan.-June— 
1958... 578 347 241 313 320 =1,798 
1950... 600 359 287 340 344 ~—s:1,929 


Imports from: 
Jan.-June— 
1958... 739 404 343 383 503 2,372 
esos 659 385 355 402 486 2,287 
* Excluding Middle East oil. 


raw wool, the principal export item, was 
still cheaper in the first half of 1959 than 
a year ago; though the volume of wool 
shipments rose by nearly a quarter the value 
rose by only one per cent to £212 million. 
Three commodities, rubber, copper and 
meat, accounted for over half the increase of 
£131 million, and in the first two com- 
modities the rise in prices far outstripped 
the rise in volume. 

Shipments of rubber rose by 113 per cent 
in volume and even more sharply in value, 
by 353 per cent to £159 million ; and ship- 
ments of copper, three per cent up in 
volume, were nearly 40 per cent up in value 
at £64 million. 

The overseas sterling countries’ imports 
showed a modest recovery in the second 
quarter of this year, rising by £35 million, 
three per cent, to £1,196 million, com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1958. 
But imports in the first half of the year, at 
£2,287 million, were still four per cent 
lower than in the first half of 1958. The 
Board of Trade’s analysis shows that 
Britain is losing ground. Between the first 
half of 1958 and 1959 overseas sterling 
imports from the main manufacturing 
countries fell by £55 million, or four per 
cent, to £1,469 million ; but imports from 
Britain dropped by 11 per cent to £659 
million and Britain’s share of the market 
dropped sharply from 485 per cent 
to 45 per cent. The United States, 
Germany, the other Western European 
countries taken together, and Japan all 
increased their shares, though the increase 
in the United States’s share was mainly the 
result of large shipments of foodstuffs— 
mostly to India and sold on concessional 
terms. 
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Stability for the Peso? 


HE Argentine Economics Minister, 

Senor Alsogaray, is touring the capitals 
of Europe arranging a stabilisation credit in 
which eight countries are expected to par- 
ticipate. The credits are required to re- 
inforce the reserves of the central bank and 
to buoy up the peso, now afloat on the still 
unaccustomed waters of a free market. It 
strengthened from 110 to the dollar in June 
to about 83 in July and has remained fairly 
steady since then. Since July external 
reserves have risen from the near-vanishing 
point of $34 million to $230 million. The 
Argentine authorities want to supplement 
this reserve with further international short- 
term credit, repayable in instalments begin- 
ning 18 months after the credit is estab- 
lished and completed within 36 months. 

The country’s stabilisation programme 
was launched last December, and since then 
the amount drawn from the International 
Monetary Fund has been brought up to 
more than $100 million. A further approach 
to IMF is now being made, and the Argen- 
tine government is trying to raise as much 
extra as possible from private banks in the 
United States and Europe. A London 
syndicate is promising £6 million. As in 
the case of the other tranches of the private 
credits, this will be called up in full, re- 
deposited in the lending country and will 
then figure in the gold and foreign currency 
reserves of the Argentine central bank. The 
service cost will vary according to the level 
of interest rates in the various centres, but 
in each case it will amount to the difference 
between the interest payable on the 
stand-by credit and the interest earned on 
the redeposited money. The London 
syndicate is headed by Baring Brothers and 
includes the Bank of London and South 
America and a number of clearing banks 
and acceptance houses. 

Senor Alsogaray has not yet completed 
his tour, and the amount of credits he takes 
home with him will depend upon his ability 
to dispel the scepticism towards his 
country’s stabilisation programme which 
has prevailed in some quarters. As part of 
his sales talk he will be able to point to the 
sharp rise in reserves ; the reduction in 
imports; the fact that Argentina now 
exports gasoline and hopes to be self- 
sufficient in crude oil ; the hopes for a sub- 
stantial rise in meat exports next year ; and 
the confidence the country’s booming stock 
exchanges are showing in the present 
austerity measures. The acid test, however, 
will be the success or failure of the govern- 
ment’s measures to check the rise in prices. 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 


Aluminium 
Transformation 
Am use for aluminium, and potenti- 


ally a significant one, was announced 
this week: a welding transformer with 
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An admired car, and a much desired car. A car the fastidious 
and the knowledgeable will be proud to own. That’s the 

1960 Vauxhall Cresta. 

Ask for speed, and it goes like the wind. Safety is its middle 
name — with that extra visibility all round, those powerful, 
reassuring brakes, and the road-hugging stability for which 
the 1960 Vauxhalls are famous. 

Try it with a full load aboard . . . six if you like and 
luggage to boot. Make your own assessment of its 6-cylinder 
performance: its ability to tick along silently in traffic, to 
cruise at 70 all day, to accelerate up to mile-and-a-half-a- 
minute speeds when you're in a hurry. Check how easy it is 
to manoeuvre and to park when you can see all four wing 
tips from the driving seat. 

Then ask your Vauxhall dealer about the new styling, the 





The 1960 Victor de Luxe 


Victor £505-+£211.10.10 pr (£716.10.10) new features, the new colours, the luxury fittings inside and 
Victor Super £530+ £221.19.2 pr (£751.19.2) out. He’ll enjoy demonstrating that all we claim is true. 
ae . sane ees aan er = Fyn ot And we’re pretty sure you’/l enjoy the experience too. 

Velen dane-+ £974 ° aia (£909. O10) 4.2) Marvellous? Yes — it’s a 1960 Vauxhall. 


Cresta £715+ £299.0.10 pr (£1,014.0.10) 


Vauxhali Motors Limited - Luton + Beds. Everyone d rives bet { er in a Va ux all 
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“Get thee hence 

My flatulence 

You're nothing but a ‘try on’. 
My shield and stay 

Is Perrier 

And that | can rely on.” 


ANON 
errley KN UP hy 


makes you — SPARKLE ad 
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LIVERPUDLIANA No. 14 
The Caan 
< C levkes 0? late 


4 
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() NS Extract from the Liverpool precedents 








(Municipal records) circa 1611 


y 4 iV One of the earliest mentions of the Town 

©, Se Clerk appears in an entry on 16th August 
ea a 1611. 

¢ «|, . yet in ende by the Councell of this 


U/ : : towne, Peter Tarbocke of Wytton in the 


1 bs 
\ SOP County “of Chester was elected and 
, yes ©) chosen to be Towne Clerke in steed 







of the said Mr. Hewett. 
. . . That Peter Tarbocke . . . is 
( and shall delyvr on New Yeresday 
next to the Maior of this towne then 
beinge in plate the some of ffortie 
pounds and ten pounds more in plate 
<= on Midsomr. even. All wck. is to 
J be bestowed on the Maior, marked 
io with the Cormorant, the townes 

Armes on it.” 





Cs 2 mn 
o POTD AGA Today the Town Clerk is not called 
a upon to make a gift of plate to the 
TILT Ea Lord Mayor! but he is only too 
Sis ready to give industrialists detailed 


» information about Liverpool’s great 


industrial estates at Speke, Aintree and 


p= 
t Kirkby. If you want to expand productivity 

you will find good factory sites and 

° generous financial terms available. Write to 


LIVERPOOL 
Centre of Industrial Prosperity 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION DALE STREET LIVERPOOL I 
CVS*37 
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FAST 


TO THE FAR EAST — 








OVER or ROUND 


Air France provides two main services to the 
Far East, both are fast and both luxurious. 


OVER THE POLE. This is the finest direct route 
from Europe to Tokyo; 8,250 miles in 31 hours 
from Paris. There are now two services every week 
in each direction. Easy connections from London 
to Paris. 


EASTERN EPICUREAN. This is the classic air route 
to the Far East via India. Leaves London three 
times a week, on Saturday, Monday and Wednesday, 
with return flights on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; calling at main centres. Like all Air France 
services the cuisine and comfort are unrivalled. 
Many passengers prefer to fly out by the Polar route 
and return via Eastern Epicurean, or vice versa. 











Boeing 707 





Inter continental 


i France 


b ° 
lAfricaan iteune to Los 


Full details of both services from your travel agent or 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST AItRLIneE 
158 New Bond Street, London, W.1 Grosvenor 9030 
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coils wound in anodised aluminium foil 
instead of copper, which is normally used. 
The new transformer is produced by the 
Ashton-Young Engineering Development 
Company, of Kingston-on-Thames. Rated 
for 175 amps continuous operation—the 
size commonly used for welding sheet metal 
up to 4 in thick—the new welding unit 
weighs only 67 pounds ; the transformer is 
slightly smaller than a portable television 
set. Conventional copper-wound welding 
equipment for the same job weighs several 
hundredweight and can be moved only on 
a trolley. 

Aluminium is somewhat less conductive 
than the same volume of copper ; but its 
weight, volume for volume, is less than a 
third of copper’s, with the result that the 
weight of the transformer coils, in which 
ordinary mains voltage is stepped up to that 
necessary for welding operations, is greatly 
reduced. In the new transformer the 
aluminium is used in the form of foil— 
slightly thicker than a milk-bottle top— 
and the metal is anodised, which makes 
unnecessary the separate insulation needed 
in copper-wound transformers. The trans- 
former case is made of fibreglass, and 
natural air cooling (without the usual fan) 
is used, thus further reducing weight. 

Research on aluminium transformer wind- 
ings was carried on for Ashton-Young by 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Alu- 
minium Union of Canada. The transformers 
will be assembled at the Bermondsey factory 
of Remploy, the National organisation 
which employs severely disabled persons. 
This is believed to be the first commercial 
application of the principle of aluminium- 
wound transformers, though an experimen- 
tal power transformer made of aluminium 
was made in the United States a few years 
ago. The new transformer sells for £64, 
compared with £80 to {100 for other com- 
parable welding equipment. 


GROUND EFFECT MACHINES 


Developing the Hovercraft 


LANS for the future development of the 
Hovercraft have become clearer with 
last week’s statement from the National 
Research Development Corporation, which 
sponsored the invention. Commercial 
interest, reflected by 150 firm inquiries 
from potential users or producers, and rapid 
technical progress have encouraged the 
NRDC to back further development with 
its own money, which may mean paying for 
three new commercial prototypes of about 
40-100 tons. One will be designed for use 
Over smooth water, such as _ rivers— 
versions for over the open sea are not yet 
planned ; another to operate over land and 
water, as might be called for in northern 
Canada, with its many lakes ; and the third 
for use over land. Design will differ con- 
siderably between these types—those 
Operating over water need buoyancy, while 
the land machine does not. 
The specifications that will be issued for 
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these types will therefore be necessarily 
broad. They are being drawn up by the 
NRDC subsidiary Hovercraft Developments 
Ltd., where the machine’s inventor, Mr 
C. S. Cockerell, is in charge of technical 
development. It is hoped that these will 
help to stimulate thought about the hover- 
craft among engineers in other firms and 
other industries who may produce new 
ideas on the subject, while the NRDC hopes 
that some companies will offer to help 
finance the development of prototypes 
themselves. The Hawker Siddeley group 
has already shown interest, and possesses 
both the knowledge and the money to aid 
the project. But if no private finance is 
forthcoming, the NRDC will be able to pay 
for the prototypes itself. 

The new prototypes are being built to 
allow trials of commercial-sized machines 
in the areas where they might be operated. 
Northern Canada, the interior of Australia, 
and the rivers of Africa and Asia are the 
areas from which most inquiries have come. 
The new machines, which should be in use 
by 1963, will be operated in such areas to 
learn what features the production versions 
should include. Development is still at an 
early stage, and suggestions that Hovercraft 
will soon be in commercial service remain 
premature; but this sounds a realistic 
technical programme. 


HARD FIBRES 


Dearer Sisal 


FTER holding steady for two and a half 
months, British East African sisal has 
gone up by £2, bringing the top grade to 
£92 a ton cif. Though prices are still about 
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£8 below this year’s peak, this year’s average 
is about one-fifth higher than in 1958. 
Demand is usually strong at this time, 
because spinners have run down their stocks 
and are buying for the new season. But 
producers feared that some part of the big 
increase in shipments to Europe earlier this 
year had been put into stock, and that 
spinners would therefore buy sparingly now. 
Imports into the United States dropped by 
10,000 tons to 44,000 tons between the first 
half of 1958 and 1959, but this was more 
than offset by the sharp rise of 30,000 tons 
to 190,000 tons in the imports of Western 
Europe, Japan and Australia. The firmness 
of the market suggests that European 
spinners are not over-stocked. They have 
been buying for delivery well into 1960, 
and some grades are becoming short. 

Demand for sisal appears to have out- 
stripped production this year. European 
countries had bumper harvests ; the United 
States did, too, but American production of 
sisal twine is suffering from competition 
from henequen twine from Mexico and sisal 
twine from Europe. Mexican sales of 
henequen fibre to the United States, to be 
made into twine or padding, have risen so 
sharply that Mexico no longer has a burden- 
some stock. In other countries, particularly 
Japan, consumption of sisal has been helped 
by the shortage and high price of abaca. 
Output in British East Africa, the largest 
sisal producer, rose by seven per cent to 
190,000 tons in the first nine months of 
1959, compared with a year ago, and 
Brazilian exports are almost as large as in 
1958. Brazil has long ceased to be a weak 
seller, and offers from that country have 
recently declined. Buyers would like to 
know whether this indicates a lack of 
supplies, or whether Brazilians are anticipa- 
ting a more favourable exchange rate. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Motor output reached a new record level 
in October, when a total of 110,354 cars and 
33,430 commercial vehicles was produced. 
The weekly average of cars produced was 
27,589, compared with 24,348 in September 
and 25,116 last April, the previous record 
month. Exports of cars in October, at 
49,892, were roughly one-fourth higher 
than in October, 1958. 


* 


There has been a notable increase in the 
rate of new machine tool orders placed by 
industry since about the spring of this year. 
In the five months from April to August 
machine tool makers received just over £24 
million worth of new business from their 
British customers, against £18.7 million 
over the same period last year and £23.3 
million in 1957. Orders from overseas, 
too, are not dwindling so fast now. ‘The 
£6.7 million worth received in these five 
months is about the same as a year ago. 
Qutput has not yet improved, but the 


industry’s order books at the end of August, 
worth just under £50 million, represented 
only 7-8 months’ production. 


* 


France has repaid $200 million of credits 
drawn from the International Monetary 
Fund in 1957 and 1958. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 806, 807 and 810 on 
South Durham Mitchells and Butlers 
EMI Roads Reconstructicn 
Glaxo Tube Investments 
BSA Crompton Parkinson 
Canada and Dominion Sugar 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 808 and 809 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 810 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 8II 
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PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS 
LIMITED 


We echanr Beeville oD 


34 MOORGATE - LONDON EC2 
) 
Capital Issues + Investment Management + Acceptance Credits + Company Registration 
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Foreign Exchange + All other Banking services 
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PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO (AFRICA) LTD 


80 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg and Kingsway House, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 


* 
Associated Company in U.S.A. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street - New York 5 
Boston + Chicago + Detroit - Philadelphia - San Francisco 


* 
Correspondents throughout the World 
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Hambros 
Bank on... 


Merchant Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


HEAD OFFICE 
4! Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


WEST END BRANCH 
67 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


HOLBORN BRANCH 
1 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C.1. 
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Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


™DAIIWA. 
BAN EF_ vv. 


Foreign Exchange Business 
General Banking Business 
Trust Business 

Safe Custody 








your BANK 
JAPAN 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL. .... . . Yen 10,000,000,000 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) ....... +. Yen 4,400,000,000 








ESTABLISHED : 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK Lrto. 


HEAD OFFICE : HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : LONDON, NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH OVER 100 BRANCH 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 










New York Office : London Office : 
61 Broadway. 13/14 King Street, London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: WH 4-6897 Tel.: Metropolitan 4206/7 











NATIONAL BANK 
OF LIBYA Trade Promotion 
FOUNDED IN 1955 | 1s our Specialty 


The promotion of trade has been one 
of the principal objects of our bank 
for the past years. If you are doing 
business in the Far East, our large 
Foreign Division assures you friendly 
co-operation. 


Offices at Tripoli, Benghazi and Sebha 


PAID UP CAPITAL £L.700,000 
GENERAL RESERVE £L.384,173 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES £L.281,600 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : Tokyo, Japan 


188 offices throughout Japan 
OVERSEAS : 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Telegraphic Address:—“BANKLIBYA” 





; London Branch: 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency : 
42 Broadway, New York 4,,N.Y. 
Calcutta Representative Office: 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-! 
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‘GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED 


| 
| 
Established 1867 
* 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
£2,125,000 


Bills Discounted 


Money received at Call or on Deposit for 
Fixed Periods 


* 


| 
52, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
| E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 8406 


SCOTLAND'S 
LARGEST BANK 


NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Modern Banking services are available at 
over 400 of the Bank’s Branches throughout 
Scotland and in London. The Bank also 


provides an Investment Management Service. 


Credit facilities for commercial, industrial 
and farming development, on convenient 
payment plans, are also available through 
the Bank’s associated companies, 
SCOTTISH MIDLAND GUARANTEE 
TRUST LIMITED 


OLDS DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 

















St. Gall owes its name to St. Gallus, an Irish 
monk who founded an abbey there in the 
7th Century. 

St. Gall is a world-known textile centre, 
where the St. Gall Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland plays an important part in all 
relevant financial transactions. 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid Swiss Francs 100,000,000 
Reserves Swiss Francs 110,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





THE UNION BANE 








THE 


SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
185 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 


London Branch 
. Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., 
London, E.C.2 


San Francisco Branch 
465 California St., San Francisco, California 


New York Representative Office 
26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Taipei Representative Office 
72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect., Taipei 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CAPITAL PAID UP -  £2,600,000 
RESERVES - - - £2,198,543 


£4,798,543 


. DIRECTORS : 

SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., 
Chairman. 

JOHN PATRICK RIVERSDALE GLYN, Deputy Chairman 

THE RT. HON. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.C.L., D.L 

MARK DINELEY 

SEYMOUR JOHN LOUIS EGERTON 

ALAN RUSSELL 


MANAGER : 

SIR ANTONY MACNAGHTEN, BART., D.L. 
DEPUTY MANAGER : CHARLES C. DAWKINS 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS : 

M. L. CREGEEN, I. W. K. SMITH, P. N. THWAITES 
SECRETARY : F. W. HATCHER 


BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED 


MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 


Assets exceeding 
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BANK 
BAZARGANI 
IRAN 


(Commercial Bank of Iran) 


Authorised Capital ob ve oe . Ris. 200,000,000 
Paid Up Capital ... Sa vee rs ... Ris. 200,000,000 
Ris. 2,480,715,000 


Head Office 
MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN 


Branches : 
oanat Today the Bank holds a unique 
meant position in the commercial life of 

KARADJ 


SEPAH Iran. Up to date reports on loca! 
TAJRISH 


ABADAN markets, trading regulations, and 
BABOL 


ISFAHAN general economic conditions 
KH ORRAMSHAHR 


NEISHABOOR eo . a 
MESHED available to those interested 


RESHT ‘ ‘ 
SHIRAZ developing trade with Iran. 
TABRIZ 


Representative 91 Moorgate, 
Offices London, E.C.2. 
Monarch 8425/6. 


Enquiries welcomed 10 Bleichenbriicke, Hamburg, 36. 
Hamburg 344626/7. 


Whatever the currency, the Bank of Kobe is expert 
at solving all foreign exchange problems. Our head 
office is conveniently located in Kobe, world-famous 
trading port. Write us for complete information on 
our export-import services. 


tH BANK oF KOBE, +”. 


Head Office : Kobe, Japan 
Representative Office : London * New York. 





are 
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Codes Used: 
Telegraphic Address: 


“ BANKOKBANK” 


Peterson Code 3rd and 
4th Ed. 


Private Codes 


BANGKOK BANK LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THAILAND) 


Head Office : 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 


The Leading Exchange Bank 
in Thailand 


Branches: 
TOKYO : HONG KONG : SINGAPORE : KUALA LUMPUR 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


London Office : 


59/67 GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 0182/3 


























CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


(sek) 












LONDON 
OFFICE 


40 LOMBARD ST., 


WEST END BRANCH 


E.C.3 


25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


1,600 BRANCHES 
Metropolitan France, North Africa and West African 
Coast, Belgium, Luxemburg, Sarre, Spain, the Sudan, 
Switzerland and Syria. 










AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Head Office PARIS 










Registered Office LYONS ,; 








working on a Canadian branch? 


. then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches from coast to coast in 
Canada, Imperial Bank can give you information 
on the latest trends, developments and oppor- 


tunities in Canadian business. 


Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the 


information you require. Write today for 
Imperial Bank’s new, highly informative 16-page 


booklet, ‘‘ Business Opportunity in Canada "’. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada or to London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England 
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The Daibutsu at Kamakura 





Five 
minutes: 


A new guide wraitk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


to foreign exchange 


| 
i Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 
of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside Japan. 
convenient form an outline of financial The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
booklet can be obtained through any of | aspects of business with the Far East. 
As the largest British bank established 
by the Far East for the Far East, 
with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 


Our ‘Summary of Exchange Conditions’, 


which has just been re-issued, gives in 


conditions in seventy countries as they 
affect United Kingdom exporters. The 


our 2,200 branches or direct from 


our Intelligence Department. 





centres, we are in a unique 


B arcl ays B ank position to help you. 


THE 
* * 
a d HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
mite BANKING CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


: LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 
Intelligence Department: 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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To Grips with a World Problem 


into considerable difficulties in financing their activi- 

ties. No one is very surprised that in Chile, where 
prices have been doubling with some regularity every two 
years, the main source of government borrowing is the central 
bank. Nor was it to be expected that France or for that matter 
Britain, at times when prices were rising by 5 per cent a year 
or more, would find it easy to continue to persuade investors 
to accept government obligations expressed in fixed (but depre- 
ciating) monetary units. But the acute difficulties that in 1958 
afflicted the bond markets in the United States and Canada 
could not so easily be explained away simply as the result of 
inflation. Retail prices since the end of the Korean war 
have risen by less than 10 per cent in the United States, a rise 
that is smaller than that in any other important country, 
Germany included ; and American prices today are no higher 
than they were two years ago. The fact that the United States 
government has found difficulty in attracting investors at this 
time has demonstrated with force that the problem of securing 
adequate money for government in the postwar period is a 
world-wide one. It deserves a world-wide survey. 

There are two major reasons for the new postwar difficulty. 
First, governments have much more to finance. In all western 
countries, the state’s direct operations in the economic system 
have increased considerably since before the war—for military 
purposes or for social purposes, to develop new industries too 
large for private enterprise or old industries too unattractive 
for it, or simply to run industries and services for which the 
state happens to be responsible. Some part of public invest- 
ment outlays in these fields has usually, and rightly, been 
financed through loans rather than current receipts. And most 
governments have also to refinance huge borrowings incurred 
to pay for the war itself. 

But at the same time as there has been much more to finance, 
the general change of economic climate since the war has dis- 
favoured the traditional means of financing it. Inflation self- 
evidently discourages lending for a fixed money return, and 
there has been inflation in plenty since the war. But even a 
conjuncture of generally buoyant trade and steady economic 
growth with no inflation of prices tilts the balance of invest- 
ment advantage quite substantially, away from the fixed inter- 
est security towards the ordinary share with a flexible dividend. 
For the flexibility may be expected to be much more consis- 
tently upward than in the years when firms had to contend with 
prolonged trade depressions and could rely much less on help 
from the state. Looking back at the decade and a half since 
the end of the war, indeed, the surprising thing is that difficul- 
ties of government financing did not become marked much 
more quickly. This is partly because it has taken time to be 
sure that the major postwar change in investment climate is 
here to stay. By now, most investors have decided that it is. 
That is the basis of the cult of the equity—and of the financ- 
ing problems of governments. 

There are some people in the banking world who feel that 
the appropriate solution for this problem is to abolish it—that 
governments have no business in peacetime to be net borrowers 


(F int consider of every sort since the war have run 
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in the capital market, that whether the government is financing 
long-term investment projects or not, the “ overall” budget 
ought to be balanced from taxation alone. But the question of 
how much of the country’s investment should be in the public 
sector is not primarily a financial one ; nor is there any basis 
for saying that whenever investment is undertaken by a public 
agency it must be financed from current revenue. If it is 
decided on political or economic grounds that a given volume 
of public investment is desirable, then it is surely up to the 
financial managers to devise the means of financing it. If at a 
time when the economy as a whole is not over-extended, public 
investment projects are discouraged because of the difficulty of 
financing them, that is likely to be a sign that finance is not 


doing its job. And in most countries that is not likely to be 
tolerated for long. 


Living with the National Debt 


Acceptance of the new circumstances involves a revision of 
old ideas about the national debt. This has gone a good deal 
further in Britain than in most other countries: the United 
States, for example, still imposes a ceiling on total Federal 
debt, and many observers there and in other countries were 
critical of the emphasis in the Radcliffe report (generally 
welcomed by people in Britain who had given thought to these 
questions) on the role that debt management does and should 
play in monetary policy. 

Traditionally, the national debt was seen as a product of 
war, a temporary burden to be extinguished as soon as possi- 
ble. Certainly nothing has ever matched war in creating public 
debt, and the two world wars in this respect surpassed all their 
forerunners. The increase in the debt in the last war was 
indeed generally so large that for the first time talk of extin- 
guishing the debt disappeared. (Rare exceptions were neutral 
Switzerland, whose government still does not borrow, and 
defeated Germany, which could repudiate Hitler’s borrowings 
and today has only a tiny internal debt.) In practice, the 
national debt has continued to rise in most countries since the 
end of the war, though at a much slower pace. But in relation 
to national income the debt has fallen, and in most countries 
(the notable exception is the United States) this ratio is smaller 
today than before the war. To a large degree that is a result of 
inflation, the classic means of reducing the burden of debt ; it 
is not accidental that of the countries listed in the tabulation 
overleaf the present ratio of debt to national income is lowest 
in France. 

The concept of the national debt as a “ burden,” however, is 
of very limited validity. The fact that the government owes its 
citizens certain sums is not really a burden on the nation 
as a whole—for this reason “ public debt” would be a far 
better appellation than “national debt.” Public debt that is 
held internally provides for a future shift in distribution of 
income, from taxpayers as a whole to holders of govern- 
ment paper—which may itself, admittedly, lead to difficult 
problems of high tax rates. Increases in the debt that are 
accompanied by increases in real productive capacity in the 








public sector may not even involve a transfer problem of this 
kind, since the future debt service will be matched by higher 
public or private real incomes. 

Most governments and central banks now recognise that the 
size of the debt is less important than the maturity structure. 
The shorter the maturity of government paper, the higher the 
degree of liquidity—the easier is conversion into money. 
Finance during the war usually gave rise to a big increase in 
short-term debt, and monetary authorities soon became con- 
cerned to convert (or “‘ fund”) such debt into longer maturi- 
ties. Moreover, with the passage of time large blocks of 
medium-term and long-term paper successfully issued during 
the war have approached maturity. Refinancing alone can 
be a major problem for a government bond market, whether 
of wartime borrowing (as in Canada’s massive and ill-fated 
refunding operation in 1958), or of recent borrowing (as in 
the United States at present, where the current budget is 
broadly in balance). 

Even those governments that still feel reluctant to finance 
public investment by an increase in debt, therefore, must find 
a way of attracting investors to buy their long-term bonds. 
How should they set about it ? Some people feel that the only 
ultimate solution will be to give up the fixed monetary return, 
as countries in which inflation has been most serious have been 
forced to do. Interest and principal have there been linked to 
certain indices—the cost of living, the price of gold, leading 
industrial shares. Such devices undoubtedly bring in the 
money ; but the effective interest charge is high, and above all 
the expedient marks, in the words of the Radcliffe committee, 
“a confession of failure” by the authorities in the stability 
of their own money. Significantly, when France reformed 
its finances last December it announced that it would issue 
no more indexed loans. 


Pull of High Interest Rates 


The alternative device that has secured much more favour 
in recent years has been, simply, an attractive rate of interest. 
It has long been argued from many sources that demand for 
fixed interest securities cannot necessarily be encouraged by 
raising the interest rate, particularly as this has the effect of 
depreciating the market value of existing portfolios. But in the 
past two years there has been some impressive experience to the 
contrary. The gilt-edged market in Britain was transformed by 
the 1957 increase in Bank rate to 7 per cent ; at the same time 
as investors were reassured that the authorities meant to keep 
inflation in check, they were offered yields on Government 
bonds more attractive than they could remember. A second 
major psychological boost to gilt-edged came this autumn with 
the Conservative election victory and the reversal, for the first 
time in Britain, of the traditional relationship between gilt- 
edged and equities. Equities on the basis of their current divi- 
dends now yield, not more than gilt-edged but one per cent 
less, and the most popular shares may yield up to 3 per 
cent less. In the United States, as in other countries, the 
yield lines “ crossed” some time ago ; the Netherlands, where 
according to our correspondent institutions still regard equities 
as the “risk ” investment, is one of the last countries in which 
the old relationship remains. 

Once government bonds are yielding more than ordinary 
shares, the monetary authorities, provided always that they 
keep inflation in check, should not find it difficult to stimulate 
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demand for bonds. Every further increase in their yield may 
now add to the differential in current income over that on 
shares ; the investor whose preference stays with shares must 
then make more and more favourable assumptions about 
growth. The equity cult can become a luxury. A number of 
institutions in Britain are now busy with calculations ehbout 
switching ; and even on Wall Street, which not long ago was 
proclaiming its faith in equities and nothing else, last month’s 
issue of Treasury notes at 5 per cent, quickly christened “ the 
magic fives,” has caused some reassessment. In Canada the 
authorities recently offered investors not only yields above 
6 per cent but an exceptional option in choice of repayment 
dates ; here, too, attractive terms appear to have brought the 
market round. 

In these basic tendencies the main countries seem to have 
been moving together. But the techniques of government 
finance and the structure of the financial markets vary tremen- 
dously, so that the same apparent development in two coun- 
tries may signify quite different things. For instance, an 
increase in Government borrowing through Treasury bills in 
Britain is almost sure to involve finance through increased bank 
credit. But in the United States no such inference can be 
drawn, because of the importance in this market of investors 
other than the banks. The broadness of the short-term market 
is also the reason why the Federal Reserve now prefers to con- 
fine its open market operations to this sector (before the 
“accord” of 1951, the Federal Reserve not only operated in 
long-term securities but pegged their price). 

One key question in assessing the methods of government 
finance is the scope that exists for by-passing the market. The 
United States appears to be one of the few countries in which 
the Treasury stands quite exposed : it may overdraw at the 
Federal Reserve to only quite a small amount, and temporarily, 
and it exercises no influence of its own on investment of official 
funds, which proceeds on actuarial precepts. In Britain, by con- 
trast, there is no legal limit to advances to the Treasury from 
the Bank of England (though only marginal and very temporary 
use of these facilities is made in practice); and very large 
official funds can and do adapt their investment to suit the 
Treasury’s needs. In most other countries there is some limit 
to advances from the central bank, but also scope for influ- 
encing the investment of official funds. It should be noted that 
institutions other than the central bank can add to the 
Treasury’s resources only in so far as they themselves draw 
funds from the public or central bank. But they can be used 
to manipulate the distribution of debt. In Britain in recent 
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— -—— 1950-1958 -——,, 1958 
lor 
Central Depreciation Appreci- 
Bank of ation 
National Debt Finance Price of Yield ont 
or of Index 
As percentage of Support Value  Long- of Long- ; 
Gross National from of term Equities term Equity 
Product Govern- Money Bonds Bonds Index 
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1938 1958 Funds per cent 
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years, the “ departments ” have been used to facilitate a con- 
tinuous process of “funding” of debt into long-term maturi- 
ties. They tend to keep market prices down rather than 
hold them up. 

Thus in practice, the British Treasury, which in theory 
has great freedom to by-pass the discipline of the market, has 
made far better progress in avoiding an excessive concentration 
of short-term debt than the American Treasury, which must 
raise every cent from the market but may not do so (for over 
five years term) at more than 4} per cent. Yet the British 
system of channelling all official funds through the Treasury 
still has its dangers ; if the scheme for special deposits were 
ever introduced, for example, it might provide the Treasury 
with cheap finance and lessen the pressure for it to pay 
adequate rates in the long-term market. 


America’s New 


HE financing difficulties of the United States Treasury have 
1. become more acute, and widely publicised, during the past 
year and a half. But even today the general public, and 
overseas financial observers, often misinterpret the nature of the 
problem. Its real source is the excessive concentration of short- 
term maturities, rather than an excessive volume of public debt 
as such, or continuous large scale deficit financing. The problem of 
selling an adequate amount of long term Treasury securities to 
maintain a sound maturity distribution of the public debt has in 
fact been present ever since the war, which with its unparalleled 
scale of Federal spending brought the Federal debt up from $44 
billion to $257 billion. With the passage of time, the need to repay 
or rearrange this debt has assumed increasing urgency. Through 
these years, however, government financing has been hindered by 
inflation, which has attracted many investors into equities and 
other investments largely immune from monetary depreciation. 
Total Federal debt has continued to rise, though at nothing like 
its wartime pace. Federal budgets have shown rising deficits during 
periods of recession, partly because of reduced revenues and 
increased unemployment compensation, but also because of new 
spending plans calculated to speed recovery. Budget surpluses 
during periods of boom have been too small to offset the recession 
deficits, so the Federal debt has increased by about $30 billion 
since the end of 1946 to $290 billion today. This does not signify 
an equivalent shortfall in Federal revenue below current expendi- 
ture. The US Treasury does not distinguish capital items from 
the current budget in the way that many European countries do, yet 
plainly there are many capital items in the US budget which might 
justifiably be financed by loans. Total Federal investment in civil 
items, on a narrow definition, excluding much social investment, 
amounts to 8 per cent of all investment in the United States ; 
if military items were included the figure would be 32 per cent. 
In relation to ‘national income and total national savings, budget 
deficits have rarely been very large, and they have been justified 
on Keynesian precepts. The total Federal debt, at 61 per cent 
of national income, is substantially below its ratio to national 
income in 1948 (when it was 96 per cent), and despite the massive 
increase in debt in the war years it is not too far above the ratio 
in 1938. Nor is the weight of the debt, as expressed by this ratio 
to national income, high by comparison with other countries (see 
the facing table). The trouble has been that too much of the 
Increase, particularly in recent years, has been financed by Treasury 
bills and other very short term issues, though it should be noted 
that these have not been taken up primarily by the commercial 





Because governments, and people generally, have to a large 
degree accepted the need for high interest rates, the problems 
of government financing today look distinctly less formidable 
than they did a short while ago. But the swing of opinion 
towards higher rates has brought other problems. For exam- 
ple, it is becoming increasingly difficult to use lower interest 
rates as a stimulus in a recession. Since investors feel that 
the recession is soon likely to be over, and interest rates soon 
likely to rise, the authorities may have to pump very large funds 
into the market to achieve a given reduction in rates. Investors 
in the United States, for example, will not be so easily tempted 
into a low-coupon stock in the next recession if they are still 
taking a loss on bonds they bought in 1958. There are real_ 
difficulties in making long-term interest rates flexible. The 
signs are that the long-term need is for them to remain high. 


Money Crusade 


banks. This has been reflected in a sharp rise in short-term interest 
rates. During this year a special distortion has come into play, 
and it can be removed only by Congress. The statutory ceiling 
of 4} per cent on new issues of bonds—defined in America as 
securities of more than five. years’ life—rules out the possibility 
of issuing such securities at current market terms. 

Long before market yields rose to this point, however, the US 
Treasury refunded too many of its maturing securities (issued 
during the war) with shorter issues ; and the longest term war time 
bonds are getting shorter with the passage of time. At the end of 
1946, for example, there were $55 billion of marketable bonds out- 
standing due for redemption within 10 years. Twelve years later, 
at the end of 1958, this amount had shrunk to $30 billion. 

The market for long term fully taxable Treasury bonds has 
suffered from intense competition from (1) higher yielding govern- 
ment guaranteed mortgages, issues of which have increased by over 
$50 billion since the end of 1946 ; (2) fully tax-exempt State and 
Municipal issues, which have increased by about $45 billion and 
may reach $8 billion in 1959 alone ; and (3) industrial shares, which 
give a hedge against inflation, although since 1958 the yield has 
been below that on fixed interest bonds. 

In recent years, investors who bought large amounts of long- 
term government securities during the war have made substantial 
liquidations in order to switch into more attractive investment 
media. The main savings institutions—the insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan associations, corporate 
pension funds, and local government pension funds—have reduced 
their total holdings of government securities from $42 billion 


twelve years ago to about $31 billion today. When the 
FEDERAL DEBT AND GUARANTEED OBLIGATIONS 
($ billion) 
Guaran- ‘Total Per cent 
Market- Non- teed gross of gross 
able market- obli- Federal national 
able gations* debt product 
End-1938 : 
Weiéstedudvanedaucees 34-0 5-4 5-0 44-4 50 
Held by 
Federal Reserve banks ..... 2:6 ia ina 2:6 
Govt. investment accounts. . 1-8 3:2 0-3 5:3 
All other investors ........ 29-6 2:2 4:7 36°5 
End-1958 : 
WOeewadeoiiest eter dwns 175-6 107-3 0-11 283-0 él 
Held by 
Federal Reserve banks ..... 26:4 is e 26-4 
Govt. investment accounts. . 6°6 47-7 0:06 54-4 
All other investors ........ 142-6 59-6 0-05 202-2 


* Marketable securities. 
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rapid growth of institutional assets is taken into consideration, 
the decline in their holdings of “ governments” is even more 
striking. In 1946 life assurance companies had 45 per cent of 
their assets invested in governments ; the proportion now is only 
7 per cent. Twelve years ago mutual savings banks had 63 per 
cent of their assets in governments ; today they have 20 per cent. 

It should be stressed that the government securities market is 
now free of official intervention, so the Treasury must compete 
openly with other borrowers. During the war, and up to March, 
1951, the Treasury market had been rigidly pegged by the Federal 
Reserve System and the longest term 2} per cent Treasury bonds 
were maintained above par. This process turned the Federal 
Reserve into an engine of debt monetisation, since it lost all control 
over the volume of bank reserves. It thus contributed to the 
postwar inflation. In March, 1951, the Federal Reserve declared 
its independence and unpegged the market. It has since con- 
fined its open market operations entirely to Treasury bills. 
Against the wishes of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Mr William Martin and his Board in Washington decided 
to confine their market actions to affecting the volume of bank 
reserves, relying on arbitrage in the market to spread the effect 
through the range of interest rates. The Federal Reserve has there- 
fore intervened in the market for longer maturities only on a couple 
of occasions in order to correct a “ disorderly” market; the last 
such intervention was in July, 1958. The Federal Reserve does not 
support or underwrite Treasury issues, or offer more than very 
small temporary and exceptional facilities for direct day to day 
finance. Nor is support for the Treasury available from govern- 
ment funds, which invest strictly on actuarial precepts. The 
independence of the Federal Reserve has been specifically approved 
by President Eisenhower, even when as in 1956 this involved a 
clash with his Secretary of the Treasury. 

The market for US government securities has fluctuated over a 
wide range since March, 1951. Prices rose temporarily but 
quite sharply when the authorities during the two recessions were 
deliberately reducing interest rates; in the periods of recovery 
and boom, however, bond prices have slipped back more. The trend 
of interest rates has been upward ; this autumn they have reached 
peaks since 1929. The Treasury and Federal Reserve recently 
conducted a joint study of the government security market to see 
whether steps should be taken to create a broader and more resilient 
market. The inquiry was focused particularly on the sharp decline 
of quotations in mid-1958 and on the ensuing heavy liquidation of 
speculative holdings. The report tentatively concluded that specu- 
lators had probably learned their lessons the hard way. It was inti- 
mated that the easy money policy may have been pushed too far in 
the 1957-58 recession to the point where lenders responded too 
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actively to speculative demands for credit in that market. But the 
report added that “vigorous use of financial policy to promote 
economic stability runs the risk of being accompanied by instability 
in the financial markets, where flexible movement is an essential 


part of market mechanism. This appears to be a risk which 
we must take... .” 


An Efficient Free Market 


The market for US government securities has by far the largest 
volume of any financial market in the country. It handles 
each year a dollar volume of transactions of about $200 billion, 
or more than five times as much as the dollar volume of tran- 
sactions in all corporate shares as well as bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Notwithstanding the liquidations of recent years, 
investors other than the banks retain large holdings in governments, 
and the market is a broad one. 

The trouble in this market has nothing to do with its mechanism 
—being clearly due to the reluctance of the Treasury to pay the 
competitive rate necessary to float a significant amount of long- 
term bonds in the existing market. The inadequate long-term 
Treasury offerings that were made were always severely criticised 
by Congressional advocates of easy money ; in 1953, the Treasury 
was accused of paying far too much with its bonds of 3} per cent. 
During periods of prosperity market conditions were always 
unfavourable and would have démanded high rates; and during 
periods of recession the Treasury (much more justifiably) was 
always fearful of causing a further downward spiral in the economy 
by competing unduly with the market for mortgages, industrial 
bonds and municipal bonds. So there never seemed to be a good 
time to sell a sufficiently large amount of long-term bonds. 

Now that the problem has become acute, the present Anderson- 
Baird debt management team in the Treasury seems determined 
to achieve some significant extension of maturities, a task which 
totally eluded Mr George Humphrey. But today Treasury deter- 
mination is not enough: Congress must remove the statutory ceil- 
ing of 44 per cent. A pitched battle on this question and attacks on 
the Federal Reserve’s restrictive policy are expected when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. One of the greatest monetary debates 
since the days of William Jennings Bryan in 1896 has been shaping 
up. Today’s crusade, for realistic interest rates, is a very different 
one. 

The acuteness of the US Treasury’s current problems is largely 
the outgrowth of the record peace-time deficit of $124 billion in 
the fiscal year which began on July 1, 1958, and happened to 
coincide with a sharp business recovery and a huge private demand 
for credit. The Federal Reserve, which had pursued a monetary 
policy of extreme ease during the 1957-58 recession, switched to a 
restrictive one in the second half of 1958. This sudden reversal 
of underlying conditions brought about an 
unusually sharp rise in interest rates, and 


| US Govt. severe market depreciation of bonds bought at 
wae Insurance companies _invest- the cheap money crest. 

ota Pe - ment . ° ° 

ommne | Commer. Mutual ie: cme One The yield on 91-day Treasury bills has risen 
Maturity of Debr out- | cia savings casualty, and investors 

standing | banks banks Life and Federal from less than one — nat ioe 
| marine Reserve since mid-1958. The discount rate has been 
Banks raised from 1} per cent to 4 per cent. In 
= June, 1958, the Treasury was able to sell a 
item. | ($ billion) large $7 billion issue of 2% per cent bonds 
Within CO tac coches 44674 | 14.809 32 ie 733 12,134 16,490 maturing in just under seven years; last 

Pee I ciarin ae a a eo eed sont Oe 744 6,229 . . “11: . 
$10 years .......cccseece 24.164 | 15,708 1,168 950 731 1/587 4020 ‘month it paid § per cent for a $2 billion issue 
10 years and over ......... 57,710 | 5,457 8,455 14,100 \,458 12,345 15,895 just under the five years. The small amounts 
Total marketable debt... 157,482 | 55,346 10,880 16,111 3,700 28,810 42,634 of 35 to 40 year Treasury bonds outstanding 

End-1958 : | i 8 points sin 
Within | year-......sse00s 72.616 | 14,380 300 519 639 = 21,716 + 35,062 have declined 16 to 18 po oe ce June, 1958. 
I 8 years ae AE he aad 53,803 31,006 1.229 205 1,803 5.377 13,983 Yields in the present market, moreover, are 
WONG sic Sescadinsis uns 17,16 A , ’ 

IO years and over ......... 3000 | 4409 3.573 «3512. 1,4i. «4289151076 ©~—-«- uch lower than the Treasury would have to 
Total marketable debt... 175,586 | 58,918 6,060 4,693 4,250 32,967 68,698 pay to market a significant amount of new 


Te O_o ood 
*As reported in the Treasury Survey of Ownership. All issues calculated to final maturity except partially 


'ax-exempt bonds, which are classified to earliest call date. 
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long-term bonds. 
Since mid-1958, total Federal debt has 








increased by about $15 billion. The marketable debt is up by about 
$21 billion ; moreover, bills and other paper with less than one year 
to maturity have increased by $9 billion and the one to five year 
debt by $233 billion. The problem of deficit financing was tempor- 
arily swept under the rug by heavy reliance on short term, near 
money financing, with temporary investors. During this period, 
industrial corporations may have raised their short-term holdings by 
$9 billion to $10 billion, miscellaneous investors, largely foreign 
accounts, by perhaps $6 billion, while commercial banks have 
reduced their holdings by over $5 billion (to finance their surging 
loans at a time when the Federal Reserve has held bank reserves 
in check). Much of the big increase in corporate holdings is 
attributed to the fact that corporate tax liabilities in this period of 
recovery from recession have been rising much more rapidly than 
tax payments. The Treasury must be prepared for an attrition here. 

Some officials and not a few outside observers are hopeful that 
the American bond market is now near the peak in yields and 
the low point in prices—at least at the shorter end of the maturity 
range. The successful cash offering of the “ magic fives” has 
encouraged this hope ; and they are still over par. More than 
100,000 individual investors subscribed to this issue, giving some 
evidence that investors may be switching some of their preference 
from low yielding common stocks to high yielding bonds. The 
Treasury has made great efforts to balance the budget in the current 
fiscal year, though its estimates may be thrown out by the steel 
strike, which is depressing corporate earnings, Certainly there 
should be a seasonal budget surplus available for debt retirement 
in the first six months of 1960. 


Advance Refunding 


But circles in the Federal Reserve also fear that there will be 
ah excessive, unsustainable boom in inventories following the steel 
strike, creating big demands for credit. If this materialises, then 
liquidation of short-term government bonds by corporations to pay 
higher taxes, to rebuild inventories, and provide funds for plant 
expansion may more than offset the effects of the small seasonal 
budget surplus on the money market. Foreign accounts also may 
conceivably liquidate some of the recent big increase in their 
Treasury bill holdings if interest rates rise abroad. So it seems 
too early to be sure that there will not be some further rise in 
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interest rates, and decline in bond prices, early next year—eyen 
if Congress does accept reality and lift the artificial 4} per cent 
limit. If it does not, the prospect will be bleak indeed. 

The Treasury has now stated openly how it intends to tackle 
its problems once its hands are untied. The key problem now js 
not really financing but refinancing. Mr Julian B. Baird, under- 
secretary of the Treasury, has put the matter in the following way. 
Present debt under one year’s maturity is $76 billion of the total 
marketable debt of $187 billion ; perhaps $70 billion would not be 
excessive in view of the liquidity needs of the economy. But if 
everything that matures during the next two years were refunded 
into the under one-year range, this would reach $110 billion by 
October, 1961. Equally, congestion will develop in the one to 
five year range if the Treasury continues to be forced to confine 
all current debt extension in that range. There is already $64} 
billion there, and a further $8 billion of originally longer obligations 
will be added within the next two years. Mr Baird further pointed 
out that the large volume of long-term tap 23’s sold during the 
war are now in the intermediate area where they appeal to a 
different type of investor. The solution put forward for all this 
is advance refunding, to keep original long-term investors in long- 
term issues. Holders of securities in the now congested 1961 to 
1965 maturities, for example, could be offered 10 to 13 year 
bonds ; naturally the coupon would be much above that on their 
existing holdings. A conversion of this kind might also attract 
investors into really long-dated securities. Mr Baird has said that if, 
in addition to the extension required to keep even with the erosion 
caused by the passage of time, the Treasury could, in the next two 
or three years move, say, $20 billion out of the one to five year 
area into longer maturities, “it is our judgment that we would 
have a reasonably satisfactory structure of the marketable debt.” 
He made clear, however, that the Treasury would make a cautious 
approach to advance refunding and would not attempt such an 
ambitious plan as the Canadian refunding last year, involving 40 
per cent of the debt. It can only be hoped that Congress speedily 
removes the artificial barrier that is in the way of constructive 
action. Only then will the financing difficulties of the American 
government be shown up for what they are—the result not, as 
is so often loosely assumed, of profligacy in government house- 
keeping, but of technical problems of debt management and an 
ancient attempt to interfere with the freedom of the market. 


Financing Britain’s Debt 


Although the national debt, in the sense in which we are using the term, is of such great importance for 
economic policy, there is in existing publications no adequate analysis of it, nor indeed is there any statement 
of its size, either in published documents or in any official documents that have been brought to our notice. 


HE Radcliffe committee, although forced to make this biting 

comment on the needless secrecy of the monetary authorities’, 

was able through figures produced especially for it to remove 
much of the time-honoured mystery. This article aims to give a 
straightforward account of the mechanics of official financing in 
Britain and its relationship to the economy as a whole. 

The Radcliffe figures show that the gross debt of the public 
sector in Britain (central Government, nationalised industries and 
local authorities) rose from £9,111 million in 1935 to £34,186 
million in 1952 and to £41,105 million at the end of March, 
1958. During the war years 1939-45 this increase was naturally 
concentrated on the debt of the central Government. The debt 
charged on the Consolidated Fund rose from £6,764 million in 
1935 to £8,163 million in 1939 prior to the outbreak of war and 
to £25,620 million by 1948. In 1958 the total stood at £27,232 
million. Most of the recent increase in public debt, therefore, 
has been on account of the local authorities and the nationalised 
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industries rather than that of the central Government. The total 
debt obligation of these public corporations and local authorities 
almost doubled in the years 1952-58, from £6,334 million to 
£11,107 million. 

A more accurate picture of the debt is obtained if the portions 
of it held by official agencies are excluded. “ Net” national debt 
on this basis has shown a somewhat smaller increase, from £8,385 
million in 1935 to £30,727 million in 1958. Official holdings of 
Government debt are both large and increasing. In 1935 they 
amounted to only £328 million but by 1952 these internal holdings 
had risen to £4,697 million ; six years later the total had reached 
£5,022 million. 

Marketable gilt-edged securities other than Treasury bills 
represented 62.2 per cent of the total net debt in 1935. By 1952 
their proportion had dropped to 48.2 per cent and in 1958 
they accounted for 47.2 per cent. “ Market” Treasury bills (i.¢. 
bills held outside official agencies) formed a tiny 4.4 per cent of 
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the total debt in 1935, but had risen to 9.6 per cent of the total 
by 1958. Issues of non-marketable National Savings securities 
rose rapidly in the war years and represented 21.4 per cent of the 
1952 figure as compared with 12 per cent in 1935. Since then 
the aggregate of Savings securities, £5,786 million in 1952, has 
been virtually maintained, but their proportion has fallen to 18.7 
per cent of the total debt. Even so, National Savings securities 
now total about two-fifths as much as marketable gilt-edged 
securities, whereas in 1935 they were less than one-fifth ; and these 
sources fill an important part of the Exchequer’s current borrowing 
needs. Outstanding public issues of local authority debt have 
more than doubled since 1952 but their proportion of the total 
debt, at 7.8 per cent, is less than half what it was in 1935. 


Lower Ratio to National Income 


In spite of the very great increase in the total of the net national 
debt during the war, its ratio to the gross national product rose 
only from 204 to 213 per cent between 1935 and 1952, and since 
then has dropped steeply, to 168 per cent by 1958. The ratio of 
net national debt to total bank deposits was 430 per cent in 1935 ; 
by 1952 it had risen to 460 per cent and in 1958 to 485 per cent. 

Public investment is more important proportionately in Britain’s 
economy than in most others. The central Government’s own 
direct investment in fixed assets is relatively small, but it makes 
large scale loans for capital purposes to public corporations and 
local authorities. Capital expenditure of the central Government 
amounted to only £41 million in 1938; by 1948 it was {114 
million and ten years later it was more than twice that sum—at 
£243 million. By far the greatest part of capital expenditure 
of the public sector is that of the local authorities and public 
corporations. In 1948 this amounted to £552 million, but had 
amost doubled to £1,095 million in 1953, rising to £1,239 million 
by 1958. The aggregate investment of the public sector amounted 





to just over 45 per cent of total investment in both 1948 and 1953, 
but by 1958, after the boom in private investment, the proportion 


had dropped to just over 35.2 per cent. The actual figure was 
£1,514 million. 


Taxes and Borrowings 


This investment was financed by current revenue and taxes to 
the extent of about 67 per cent. The main forms of borrowing 
have varied over the years. Net sales of gilt-edged securities and 
of local authority stock on behalf of the authorities concerned 
together with receipts from National Savings more than accounted 
for the total in 1958. There was a net repayment of Treasury 
bills, and funds were needed for purchases of gold and repayment 
of sterling balances. 

In 1938 issues of marketable securities for the public sector, at 
£81 million, were substantially less than the total of other issues, 
as estimated by the Midland Bank. This estimate of other capital 
issues in 1938 was {118.1 million, excluding all borrowings by 
the British Government, shares issued to vendors and those result- 
ing from scrip issues, etc. Government securities have continued 
to weigh heavily in the market ; over recent years new issues of 
British Government stock have often amounted to more than 
double all other issues (as defined above). 

The maturity structure of the net public debt has changed 
greatly since prewar days. Treasury bills, which formed a very 
small proportion of the total debt in 1935, now amount to 20 per 
cent of “outside” holdings of Government securities ; this per- 
centage would be greater still if calculated on market values rather 
than nominal values. Bonds with a maturity of fifteen years or 
more, which formed the major part of prewar gilt edged securities 
(over 85 per cent), accounted for less than half the total in 1958. 
That is largely a result of the approach to maturity of stocks issued 
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in the war ; the Treasury’s recent issues have been mainly long- 
dated. 

The market for Treasury bills consists primarily of the banks 
and discount houses, together with the overseas central banks and 
other owners of the sterling balances. The remainder of the bills, 
amounting to about 12 per cent, are held by large industrial and 
commercial concerns and to a small extent by insurance companies 
and other financial institutions. The banks are large holders of 
short bonds and their holdings also extend up to around the ten 
year range (and, in modest proportions, sometimes a little beyond 
that). Holdings of discount houses are almost entirely in short 
bonds of up to five years’ maturity. Building societies have large 
holdings of medium and long dates but are tending to hold shorter 
dated stocks, while life insurance offices and pension funds are 
interested mainly in maturities of twenty years and over. 


Government Broker’s Tactics 


It is sometimes suggested that the market in gilt-edged is not a 
large one. The Radcliffe inquiries revealed, however, that even 
in undated stocks as much as a third or more of the total issue 
comes into the market in a single year, while the turnover for 
short bonds has sometimes reached 100 per cent in six months. 
Following the Radcliffe committee’s recommendation, figures are 
now being made available of the Government’s operations in gilt- 
edged. The first quarterly figures, extending the Radcliffe series, 
were published three weeks ago. They relate to the period to 
end-March last, so that they have a lag of over seven months. 
But they do bring out the importance of the Government 
broker’s operations and particularly of his operations in buying 
in the next maturities so as to minimise the disturbance to the 
market on the day of maturity. For example, in the first quarter 
of this year, the Exchequer redeemed £354 million of 2 per cent 
Conversion stock without offering a new stock or a conversion 
option. It is now shown that, in spite of this, during the quarter 
the net reduction in gilt-edged portfolios held by the banks 
and the public amounted to only £60 million. But in the previous 
quarter the government departments had made net purchases of 
debt from the public to the extent of £126 million. 

When a new issue of government stock is made, applications for 
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the stock are invited by prospectus from the public. However. the 


_ large blocks in which such stock is issued cannot be readily 


absorbed by the market in a matter of days—or, frequently, even 
months. Stock that is not sold to the public within the issuing 
period is taken up by government agencies and a part goes into 


_ the Issue Department of the Bank of England to be sold through 


the market in the next few months by the Government broker. 
Such stocks that are known to be “on tap” provide the authori- 
ties with one of their chief ways of influencing yields and prices 
in the gilt-edged market, and thus interest rates generally. A 
good example of this can be found in the performance in this 
market after the election ; generally, while prices have risen by up 
to three points, the present “tap” stock has been kept at slightly 
below its issue price so as to give it a decidedly attractive yield, 
enabling the Government broker to make substantial sales. 


The Yield Gap 


In the inflationary period since the war there has been much 
switching out of gilt-edged stocks into equities ; institutions such 
as life insurance offices, which had their fill of gilt-edged during 
the war, have not sold gilt-edged heavily but have concentrated 
their new investment in equities rather than fixed interest stocks. 
An important example of switching is that of the Church Commis- 
sioners whose large gilt-edged holdings have been heavily cut 
down in recent years and the proceeds invested largely in equities ; 
in this way they have been able to attain a considerable increase 
in income and at the same time more than maintain the value of 
their capital. In the post-election boom, however, yields on govern- 
ment bonds have become so attractive in relation to equity yields 
that buyers have come back in strength. This sustained demand 
has come both from individuals and institutions and _ illustrates 
the attraction of moderately high bond rates. In comparing the 
respective yields on equities and government bonds the most widely 
used indicator has been the difference between the yield on the 
Financial Times ordinary share index and the yield on 2} per cent 
Consols. In August this year the yield on the ordinary index fell 
for the first time below that on Old Consols. Indeed the gap has 
now widened to over } per cent—exceeding the gap that existed 
the other way around a year ago. 


Old Problem in Canada 


BY A CORRESPONDENT . 


proposing “that the public debt of Upper Canada be trans- 
ferred to England.” The bill was passed and the Receiver 
General explained that its purpose was to compel “ Capitalists in 


L: 1834 a bill was introduced into the Upper Canadian legislature 


Upper Canada to look to other than Public Securities.” Canada’s - 


much publicised financing problems of the past year or two stem 
from rather different predilections among investors. But the pro- 
vision of capital to finance Canadian growth has nearly always been 
a cause for acute anxiety. The dozen or so years since the war 
have been among the least troubled in this respect. 

Public finance has normally—even if not in 1834—been at the 
heart of the problem. In the nineteenth century Upper Canada 
(Ontario) set a limit to the coupon rate of interest payable on 
a new issue in London. As a result borrowing in London was 
possible only at the height of the booms. In both the canal-building 
era and that of railway building, Canada undertook huge projects 
involving considerable public indebtedness in its attempt to try 
to consolidate an economy separate from and competitive with 
the United States. Unfortunately, there was a tendency for such 
projects, begun during a boom, to mature during a recession. The 
problem of meeting interest payments on the debt was often acute. 
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During the first world war Canada’s public debt increased by 
more than sixfold, to a level at which the desirability of reducing 
it was allowed to take a high priority throughout the 1920s and 
circumscribed economic policy to a considerable extent. In 1938, 
the total debt of all governments in Canada (federal, provincial 
and municipal) was roughly one and a half times the gross national 
product. During the second war the federal debt increased four- 
fold to some $17.5 billion. Total national debt at the end of the 
war, however, represented a somewhat smaller proportion of gross 
national product than in 1938; and until 1958, the ratio of the 
national debt to gross national product fell steadily. 


Progress Before 1958 


In the postwar period, until 1958, there was a persistent reduction 
in the proportion of the national debt accounted for by the federal 
government. Total federal debt was reduced by $2.3 billion (i.c. 
by about 12 per cent) between the end of 1945 and the end 0! 
1957. By 1957 interest payments on the federal debt had declined 
to 2.2 per cent of national income, one of the lowest ratios since 
official national income figures became available in 1926. Moreover, 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY 
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FOUNDED 1810 





MERCHANT BANKERS 
All Banking 


and Trustee Services 








FOUNDERS COURT, 
LOTHBURY., 
LONDON, EC2 









Telephone : 28623 


MONarch 9833 General 28605 


Telex: For Exch. 


The Oldest Bank 
with the 
Newest Methods 


Perhaps because its traditional policy is 
to initiate, adapt or adopt every worthe 


while development in method and technique 


Scotland’s First Bank 


has flourished longer than any 


other similar institution in the world. 


BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


Leader of Scottish Banking since 1695 
























SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


(A COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES, INCORPORATED IN SWITZERLAND) 
SOCIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE 
SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCIETA DI BANCA SVIZZERA 
99, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
















llc, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W.1 
NEW YORK AGENCY 
15, Nassau Srreet, N.Y. 
anp 10, West 49th Sr. 


1872 
RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES IN PARIS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
SAO PAULO AND BUENOS AIRES 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
SWISS CORPORATION FOR CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BANQUE FRANCO-SUISSE POUR LE MAROC 
CASABLANCA, MOROCCO 
BASLE - BIENNE - LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
GENEVA - LAUSANNE - NEUCHATEL 
ST-GALL - SCHAFFHOUSE - ZURICH 
CAPITAL & RESERVES: SWISS FCS. 293,000,000 


Are You Tnterested in Japan? 


t#ig : Then, you'll be in- 


terested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you. 


vy LONDON OFFICE - 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England. 


yy OVERSEAS OFFICES ; 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, 

Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 

Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and |5 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries. 


ve DOMESTIC OFFICES -: 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities 


in 
lapan. 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 


Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 














NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman: 
David John Robarts, Esq. 


Deputy Chairmen: 
Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Sir Percy James Grigg, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 


Chief General Manager: 
F. Keighley. 


Foint General Managers: 
H. C. Pearson, W. Lynn, R. V. Abbott, 
S. B. Heys, F. A. Vaughan. 


Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Principal Overseas Branch & Trustee Department: 
1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 





Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 


Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 

An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 


Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, _.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?-A Guide for Companies” 
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DO YOU NEED HELP TO 
TRADE WITH CANADA ? 


Our Business Development Division and Departments in 
Canada, drawing on the services and reports of over 800 branches 
from coast-to-coast, are available to give practical aid if you 
are interested in Canada’s expanding economy. 

Each of the London branches of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is equipped to give a complete banking service, and ready to 
do business anywhere in the world. Address your enquiries to 


| CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE | 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 
LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 + 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W 1 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


| | eres 








SWISS-ISRAEL 
TRADE BANK 


6-8, rue de la Confédération GENEVA 
Telegrams: Swisrael Geneva Telephone: 24 03 06 





COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
SERVICE 


LONDON BRANCH : 
Garrard House, 
31-45 Gresham Street, E.C.2 
Telex : 25312 
Telegrams : Swisrabank London Telex 
Telephone : Metropolitan 9591 





Affiliated Banks : 
Société Bancaire et Financiére, Paris 
The Foreign Trade Bank Ltd. Tel-Aviv and 
Branches 
Mortgage and Savings Bank Ltd. Tel-Aviv 
Representative: Offices 
Milan, Bangkok 
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changes in the structure of the federal debt further eased the 
raising of long term capital by other authorities and private 
borrowers. The burden of government issues in the long term 
bond market was reduced first by the growth in the volume out- 
standing of Canada Savings Bonds (a non-marketable small savings 
medium corresponding to National savings in Britain) and secondly, 
by the steady growth of the Treasury bill issue. Other government 
authorities accordingly found it much easier to finance investment 
by new issues, and between 1945 and 1957 the total of outstanding 
provincial debt increased by $3.2 billion (two and a half times) 
and the municipal debt by $2.6 billion (four times). 

The holding of Canadian Government debt has markedly changed 
since 1938, as shown in the table.. There has been a sharp 


Holders of Government of Canada Debt 1938 1946 1956 
Per cent 
5 6.6.5 66 8 Skea ce ees 32:5 3-8 
GOR os nosh cccaaceds 22:4 35-6 35-9 
Resident Corporations ......... 19-5 22-3 17-8 
a errr rere ree 17-7 19-6 16-6 
ek go” SePrerrerrr rrr 42 11-0 18-9 
Government Accounts ......... 3:7 5:3 10-0 


reduction in the importance of non-resident holders ; a rise in the 
holdings of the general public (largely in Canada Savings Bonds) ; 
and a growth in official holdings, both in the Bank of Canada and 
in Government accounts. Some of these, such as the insurance 
fund, invest on strict actuarial principles ; others may be used for 
purposes of debt management. 

Financing in the war was at low interest rates ; and as in other 
countries this policy was continued throughout the 1940’s. The 
fear of a postwar deflation persisted for some time ; it was thought 
that the big problem of debt management would have been impeded 
by greater flexibility in interest rates ; and it was held that it would 
be inequitable to allow interest rates to rise and depreciate capital 
values of the existing debt. 

During the 1950’s, with inflation establishing itself as a more 
significant danger than recession, and with the growing distaste 
for more direct controls of the economy, Canada shared in the 
general move towards more flexible monetary policies. The prob- 
lem of coping with the effects on the money supply of the growing 
inflow of capital was eased in 1950 when the Canadian dollar was 
removed from its official peg ; this allowed the exchange rate to 
take much of the impact of a capital inflow. Interest rates 
became more flexible, but the Bank of Canada retained the view that 
there was an effective ceiling to rates. Its 1956 annual report, 
for example, said frankly: 

The degree of restraint that did seem feasible did not limit credit 

expansion as much as would have been desirable. One reason [was 

that] the overall rise [in interest rates] during the year was in the 
circumstances about as large and as rapid as could be digested 
without upsetting financial markets and investment practices upon 


which the successful financing of provincial municipal and cor- 
porate investment depends, as well as housing finance... . 


During 1956 the redemption yield on one long-term government 


bond had risen from 3.4 per cent to 4 per cent. The same bond 
now yields §3 per cent. 


The Great Refunding 


This came about not so much by the Bank of Canada changing 
its view about tolerable interest rates, and risking the upset in the 
market from which it had previously baulked, but rather by a 
change of heart in the market itself. During early 1958 it became 
apparent that the Government’s reaction to the recession would 
mean substantial borrowing. This was to be on a scale unprece- 
dented since the war years. The market was prepared for this in 
the early part of the year by a substantial increase in the money 
supply. In the event, the raising of new money was combined with 
an enormous refunding operation, designed to deal with the 
approach to maturity of vast blocks of war time debt with a redemp- 
tion date in the early 1960’s. The rates of interest offered, at 
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around 43-4} per cent, were “ historically high ” and at the time 
they were decided upon must have seemed adequate for the major 
assault on the current cash problem and the problem of refinancing. 

But the United States bond market collapsed before the opera- 
tion was successfully digested by the Canadian market. There 
followed a period of great uncertainty. In the first place the col- 
lapse of the American market made borrowing in New York 
difficult. The availability of funds at only a small margin over the 
hitherto low domestic interest rates of the major capital-surplus 
country had been a prime factor keeping Canadian rates low despite 
the high demand for capital in relation to Canada’s own domestic 
accumulation. Secondly, the disadvantages of fixed-interest stocks 
in an inflationary period (and the continuance of price increases 
in a depression gave added point to this) were aired more force- 
fully than before. It was also thought that the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s financial problem might have taken a permanent turn for 
the worse. Two years of deficit financing appeared certain and the 
Conservatives, when in opposition, had condemned surplus bud- 
geting in periods of prosperity. There was therefore no certainty 
that there would be a return to a policy of reducing the federal 
debt out of surpluses built up in times of prosperity—and public 


authorities might no longer find it easy to meet their needs in 
the capital market. 


Finding a New Level 


The Bank of Canada had given support to the market to help 
it absorb the new issues. But to hold up a market smitten by these 
grave doubts and glutted by the September refunding operations 
would have meant an increase in the money supply on a vast 
scale. In December, when the economy was showing some signs 
of recovery, as much as was felt safe had already been done. The 
Bank ceased its support for the new issues. Accepting that the 
prevailing uncertainty had already upset the market in the way 
that it had previously argued would follow from high rates, it 
allowed the market to drop to a level at which it was possible to 
re-establish confidence. 

But confidence was not quickly re-established. One important 
depressing influence has been the very considerable volume of 
bonds sold by the banks in order to finance advances, at a time 
when the Bank of Canada has not been willing to increase the 
money supply. There is some evidence that in a fiercely com- 
petitive bid for custom the banks have encouraged long-term bor- 
rowers who were unsure of the wisdom of going to the market 
at current interest rates to seek bank accommodation. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, too, was a heavy seller of bonds early 
in the year, following high seasonal unemployment and the worsen- 
ing of its finances caused by the government’s extension of the 
period for which relief was payable. The volume of marketable 
Government of Canada debt held by the general public (that is 
holdings outside the chartered banks and Government accounts) 
rose from $5.6 billion at end-September, 1958, to $7.3 billion at 
end-July this year, a rise of more than 30 per cent. Those acquisi- 


MATURITY OF CANADA’S MARKETABLE DEBT 











($ million) 
1938 1948 1953 
ee Pit addcddidescanwecane 1,125 3,565 5,835 
Ne WE d ecekessiacciscnac 484 3,064 1,947 
OO FONG WD QUGF occ cccdciewecs 2,727 7,589 5,739 
WN cia Sen tecnceediinis 4,336 14,218 13,521 











tions are the result of constant selling pressure from the banks 
and official funds; little wonder that interest rates have risen 
sharply. 

It has become clear that the federal deficit in the current fiscal 








year will be much less than was originally expected, and some 
confidence has returned to the market. But the authorities have 
taken no chances. In their September conversion operation they 
offered investors an unusually attractive double option—short-term 
bonds, with yields ranging over 6 per cent, that on their first 
maturity can be converted to long-term stock at the same high 
coupon. Thus investors can remain liquid and yet insure them- 
selves against a fall in rates. These attractive terms on Govern- 
ment bonds could easily have made it difficult for other borrowers 
to raise money. Since then several large provincial issues have 
been successfully made at a normal premium. over yields on 
government bonds. 

Some of the potential threats to the market are now clearly 
receding. The Federal budget raised taxation, making it more 
likely that economic expansion will result in an early return 
to a balanced budget, and the finance minister has committed 
himself to the principle of “ providing for the orderly retirement 
of the debt” in appropriate circumstances. Moreover, it seems 
possible that the Bank of Canada’s policy of holding the money 
supply stable in the face of rising economic activity (on the ground 
that enough liquidity was created during 1958 to accommodate the 
recovery to date) may soon give way to a policy of allowing the 
credit base to rise pari passu with rising output. 


Bank and Government 


The relationship between the Bank of Canada and the Govern- 
ment has attracted much attention. Constitutionally, the Bank 
of Canada is the Canadian monetary authority ; and although the 
legal position is such that in the event of a conflict with the 
Government over policy the Government would prevail if it chose 
to make an issue of it, the Bank in practice enjoys considerable 
latitude. It has independently engineered important changes in 
Canadian banking and in the capital market, and suggested others, 
some of which have met with Government disapproval. 

The Government has the ultimate say ; but it has given the 
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appearance from time to time of prefer1.ng to ascribe sole responsi- 
bility for unpopular monetary developments to the Bank. This 
unfortunate attitude is not without parallels in the Bank itse|/— 
notably, the introduction of a variable Bank rate three years avo, 
The central bank knew that it could still influence interest + 
through control of the supply of money, but under this indirect 
system its hand is less visible to the general public. The 
present Administration has also been encouraged in its denial 
of monetary responsibility by the critical attitude towards tizht 
money taken up by the party while in opposition ; it has pre- 
ferred to accept a policy it knows to be about right while claim- 
ing that it is the policy of the Bank and not of the Government. 
With more experience of working together, and the increasing 
remoteness of statements made while in opposition, the Govern- 
ment and the Bank may manage to avoid conflicts in the futur: 

Monetary experience through the recent recession has posed 
a more intricate dilemma. The Government’s anti-cyclical fiscal 
policies involved large borrowing operations, which the Bank of 
Canada was not prepared to support with a further increase in 
money supply ; it feared, perhaps still more strongly than the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington, that excess liquidity would 
lay the ground for future inflation. As a result, interest rates rose 
sharply, even more sharply than in New York. This attracted more 
American long and short term funds, which in turn raised the 
premium for the Canadian dollar. Thus because the reflationary 
policy through deficit financing strained the capital market and 
led to high interest rates, it also exerted a deflationary side-effect 
upon the economy through the appreciation of the exchange rate, 
which hampers exports. The appropriateness of a floating ex- . 
change rate has been brought into question by recent experience 
of this sort. But Canada will probably be reluctant to drop its 
floating rate, which has on the whole served it well. The root 
of the difficulty is whether in countering a recession of this kind 
one can prevent fiscal policy and monetary policy from pulling 
in different directions. 


Belgium’s Forced Loans 


BY A BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


UTTING the budgetary coat to the measure of the revenue 
C cloth has long been a source of much perplexity in Belgium. 
The country’s monetary organisation has not kept pace with 
the postwar growth in its economy ; the methods of borrowing are 
defective and the machine seems to creak at every corner. This 
creaking can be heard by the public in a number of ways. To 
begin with, the country has never developed the banking habit. 
This is partly because the banks grew out of industry and, despite 
the 1936 legislation to keep the two activities distinct, they are still 
closely identified with the industrial groupings under the same 
financial hats. Partly, however, it is because the state has a direct 
interest in holding the liquid balances of all and sundry in the 
extremely efficient postal banking system. 

This provides the state with an interest-free loan of more or less 
unshrinking dimensions amounting to some Belgian frs.25 billion, 
or in the neighbourhood of £180 million. The state’s interest 
in maintaining and extending this source of funds is reflected 
in the reluctance of official institutions to accept payment by 
bank cheque, even a certified one. This means that shipping 
agents, for example, are put to the risk and inconvenience of 
carrying big sums in cash to clear and reforward cargoes, many 
hundreds of thousand-franc notes having to be counted several 
times over in the process ; while the common man must waste time 
in paying his taxes, even if only for a dog, bicycle or radio licence, 
by filling in the cumbrous triptych for a postal payment. 
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The same official attitude appears again in the prohibition against 
even the biggest of commercial firms making a telephone call on 
credit ; an interest-free deposit equivalent to the biggest two-month 
bill is required of all subscribers who, when they receive their 
accounts, must pay up in five days. By the same token, the 
Government’s anxiety to prevent credit inflation after the war led 
to a statutory requirement that the trading banks keep a large pro- 
portion of customers’ deposits in the form of Treasury paper. The 
need for this has long passed, but the Government, having succeeded 
in issuing a large inexpensive forced loan, has not seen fit to dis- 
pense with it and restore to the banks their liberty of action. 

Admittedly, the 1957 reform resulted in part of this loan being 
removed from the servitude of short-term rates. Some frs.20 billion 
is now semi-consolidated (though still ranking among the short- 
term issues) at 1{@ per cent and a further frs.8.9 billion at 3; 
per cent. The Treasury is protected from the risk of having to 
repay its debts when bank deposits fall by arranging for the most 
liquid section of the banks’ holdings to be in paper issued by the 
Fonds des Rentes. This is a Government Stock Equalisation 
Account managed by the National Bank, conducting its own open 
market operations and having its own overdraft facility at the 
National Bank. 

The banks, however, are still subject to the rules setting down 
compulsory cover against deposits. They were also obliged to 
pass on the higher interest rates received to time-deposit customers 
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. there’s an able branch manager at the bank we use. 
And behind him is a district head office which has a 
finger on all our local problems, as well as on the broader 
issues of the outside world. So we are very well served 
at both branch and head office levels .. . 


our bank’s Martins 


Lg Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


This booklet entitled “*‘ New Business in Australia”’ has been 
specially compiled to assist companies considering the exten- 
sion of their activities to Australia. Its contents include 
information on such questions as Company Law, Taxation, 
Import and Export Controls, Patents, Trade Marks, Finance 
etc. Copies of the booklet are available at any of our Offices. 
Please call, write or telephone. We are equipped to furnish 
any further information and details desired. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


(Incorporated in 1865 in Australia with Limited Liability) 


11 Leadenhall Street London EC3 - Tel: Mansion House 2993 
Telex: 23140 
Principal Offices in Australia: 
Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, Sydney. 
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KLEINWORT, SONS 
& CO., LTD. 


BANKERS 


Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


CAPITAL ISSUES 





20 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
and LIVERPOOL 


Mansion House 1531 Liverpool Central 3434 
| 
- 
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BRITISH & FRENCH BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Fully Paid £1,000,000 


LONDON 


IMRIE HOUSE, 
33,36 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 5678 


NIGERIA 
BRANCHES AT 
LAGOS, KANO, PORT HARCOURT, IBADAN, 
EBUTE METTA AND APAPA 


Affiliate of 
NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET 
L’INDUSTRIE, PARIS 


BANQUE 
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SOCIETE GENERALE || ic. wusmamcemme cu. 





pour favoriser le développement du 
Commerce et de |’Industrie en France 











is essentially a Bank that 
Head Office: 


| 

| 

| specialises in an individual 
29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) | 

| 

| 

| 
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approach to finance. 
This means that it can—and does 
— offer a service that is botl 
LONDON : 105 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 own a 
personal and prompt. 
NEW YORK: 60 Wall Street 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Reconquista 330 With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland. The National Bank 
is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. 


OVER 1,400 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
AND IN AFRICA 


Guinea, Cameroon, Ubangi Shari, Middle Congo) Authorised Capital—£7,500,000 
. Issued Capital — £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund — £1,500,000 
Subsidiaries in Belgium, Spain and Cuba. Deposits (31.12.58) £93,658,106 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, lvory Coast, Senegal, Republic of 
Associated Bank in Switzerland, Germany and Saar. 


LONDON (Head Office) 13-17 OLD BROAD ST. E.C.2. 
DUBLYN (Chief Office) 34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN 
BELFAST (Chief Office) 62-68 HIGH ST. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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AND Mr. J. D. Layton. 


ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK LTD. 
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—an obligation they were willing enough to assume, because of its 
publicity value in attracting new customers to the banking system. 
The impediments on the banks’ freedom create a fundamental 
distortion in the relationship between interest rates, and make 
money comparatively dear to business borrowers. 

If, however, the banks are somewhat hamstrung by the limitations 
imposed upon them, the Finance Ministry makes its own com- 
plaints about the anti-inflationary restrictions to which it is itself 
subject. The debt to the National Bank arising from the second 
world war is now consolidated at about frs. 34} billion ; and the 
floating balance of the Treasury’s paper that the Bank is allowed to 
hold is limited, by a Statutory Convention between the Minister 
and the Governor, at frs. 10 billion. in practice, this is used, not as 
a limitation on the Bank’s capacity for open market operations, but 
as a restriction on the Treasury’s overdraft capacity (including that 
‘of the para-state organisations other than the Fonds des Rentes). 


National Bank Calls a Halt 


In normal circumstances a large part of the overdraft sanction 
is always in use, and a period of undue pressure on the ceiling 
is the signal for the issue of a long-term loan to the public. It can 
happen, however, that in times of low interest rates and abundant 
liquidity, the Treasury misses the funding opportunity and is 
caught by the ensuing stringency with debts it can neither renew 
nor repay. This happened late in 1956, when the Treasury was 
faced with the virtual impossibility of paying civil servants their 
end-year salaries, and was only pulled out of its difficulties by 
emergency—not to say forced—short-term accommodation from 
the commercial banks. In the following year the overdraft at the 
National Bank went beyond the limit ; and the Governor was under 
a legal obligation to put on a stern act as a sympathetic but rule- 
bound bank manager. The extra accommodation was granted, but 
only subject to conditions regarding repayment ; and it was only 
by calling into the system short-term resources from the German 
and Swiss markets that the Government was able to ease the market 
stringency and restore matters to a normal basis. 

These were exceptional events, but they are an obvious danger 
in a system that functions without an effective market in short-term 
instruments. The Treasury, though it has freed itself from the 
risk that a fall in bank deposits will result in the non-renewal of 
paper that the trading banks have been forced to hold against them, 
is still apt to find itself depending on the para-state organisations. 
These, conveniently, do not require the whole of their resources 
for housing finance, war damage repairs, industrial or agricultural 
credit and the other purposes for which they exist. The official 
savings institution alone is a home for fully frs.50 billion of 
Government and Government-guaranteed securities; and the 
influence of this and the other official institutions on government 
finance is clearly very considerable. 


Borrowing for Current Expenditure 


These shortcomings in the borrowing machinery are the more 
serious as the state habitually finances part of its current expenditure 
by borrowing. The sub-division of the budget into Ordinary and 
Extra-Ordinary accounts has ceased to have any real relation to 
the distinction between current and capital-account expenditure. 
Recently however, the University of Brussels, in its Department of 
Applied Economics, has compiled estimates of the net effect of 
Government capital operations. 

Total fixed capital formation in Belgium as a whole, according 
to these estimates, was about frs.§0.2 billion in 1948 and about 
frs.91.0 billion in 1958 (at current prices); to this the State con- 
tributed, in the respective years, frs.4.2 billion and frs.8.9 billion. 
On the other hand, in both these years the analysis of the budget 
data shows the State in deficit on current account, to the tune of 





frs.1.2 billion in 1948 and frs.13.3 billion in 1958. Though the 
1958 figure is the highest in the eleven years, it is noteworthy 
that there was a deficit in all but two of the years. It is at this 
stage to be presumed that for 1959 the true deficit on current 
account will be even larger than last year. 

These figures cannot easily be made to tally with those of the 
national debt. Excluding the debts arising from the first World 
War, which are subject to moratorium, the debt rose from frs.47 
billion in 1938 to almost frs.300 billion by the end of 1954. 
Between then and the end of 1958 the total climbed to frs.345} 
billion ; and by August, 1959, there had been a further increase 
of over frs.16 billion to a total of frs.361.7 billion. By comparison, 
Belgium’s gross national product is estimated by Brussels Uni- 
versity—there are no official figures—at frs.338 billion in 1948 
and frs.§60 billion in 1958 (current prices). The total debt in 
August this year was thus about 65 per cent of last year’s 
national product, and last year’s growth in the debt was alone 
almost 4 per cent. In addition to the state debt proper, Belgium 
stands as guarantor for loans of about frs.10§ billion. This includes 
domestic market loans issued by para-state organisations, and 
guarantees of the credit of the Congo Government and Sabena for 
borrowings in foreign markets. 

The break-down of the debt at the end of 1958 shows frs.30.4 
billion, to be external debt. This does not in all cases mean that 
the securities are held by foreign owners, since at least one of the 
loans issued in New York in recent years has been so framed as 
to appeal to owners of Belgian expatriated balances. Of the internal 
debt of frs.315.4 billion, the amount ranking as consolidated (over 
five years) is frs.193.3 billion ; one to five year debt totals frs.26.1 
billion and short-term debt frs.96.0 billion. The latter includes 
about frs.40 billion held by the National Bank and the trading 
banks, and over frs.25 billion of privately owned deposits in the 
postal banking system. The National Bank and the commercial 
banks account for at least frs.60 billion of the frs.219.4 
billion ranking as consolidated and medium-term bonds. When 
allowance is made for the holdings of the Caisse Nationale, the 
state savings bank, the other para-state bodies, insurance funds 
and industrial companies from their surplus resources, it is obvious 
this is a market less for the private individual than for the 
corporate investor. 

Since the war, indeed, there has been virtually no market for 
new issues of bonds of long life. New issues, made at interest rates 
varying in the more recent period between 4 and 4} per cent, 
always at a slight discount, have been for ultimate redemption in 
10-15 years. There is only about frs.20 billion in the market 
without a redemption date. As things stand maturities due in the 
immediate future do not seem to present any major problem ; but 
over five years beginning in 1968 repayment obligations will call for 
conversion of bonds amounting to something like frs.§o billion. 

Within the next ten years, it is to be hoped, Belgium will 
have succeeded in creating a money market, giving the banks 
an effective charter that will not muffle them in Treasury paper, 
and carrying the cyclical budgeting promised by M. Liebaert, the 
finance minister, to the point at which, over a period, the real 
current expenditure is covered out of real current accruals. To 
anybody looking at the present picture this may seem to be a lot 
to hope ; but it is a fact that steps have been taken in recent years 
at a pace that would have seemed incredible a few years ago. 


Threat from the Corzo 


Further progress, however, may depend on the absence of major 
setbacks ; and the prospect of a serious reverse in Belgium’s rela- 
tionships with the Congo cannot, at the time of writing, be left 
out of account. There is an element in the Belgian political set-up 
that too often seeks to wear a political glove on the hand that 
grasps the economic or financial nettle. It has become clear that 








the Congo, which has so long been a source of prestige and profit, 


must now for a time become a financial liability. The Minister 
for Congo Affairs, however, has defined his plan in terms larded 
with tenderness for the taxpayer ; can he have forgotten that a 
transfer of resources remains a trarisfer, whether it occurs by 
lending or by taxation? 

The plan appears to be to finance the Congo by loans, which 
are to be obtained, by what may in the end turn out to be forced 
borrowings, from the big Belgian finance houses. There is 
admittedly a good ground in equity for expecting help to be put 
into the Congo by those who have taken most out of it in profits 
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and dividends and capital appreciation. Nevertheless, the funds 
used will be some of those that would otherwise have been used 
to meet the big calls the Belgian Treasury makes each year on 
the limited capacity of the market. So far, the sums mentioned 
have appeared rather moderate, and everything depends on the 
Minister’s forecast that the restricted help contemplated will be 
enough to put the Congo back on the road to prosperity, and s'il] 
the evil tongues of racial antagonism. Should it turn out that 
more is needed, however, the need for some drastic reform of 
Belgium’s financial institutions and budgetary practice may again 
come into the limelight. 


Paying for Australia’s Growth 


BY AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


N recent years, the drive for development and the means pro- 
I vided by a high standard of living have combined to direct 
a quarter of Australia’s national income into investment. In 
the last prewar year, ending June, 1939, total investment repre- 
sented about 17.5 per cent of gross national product. A decade 
later, when much capital expenditure could be accounted as war- 
time arrears, the proportion had risen to 23 per cent. By 1958-59, 
when wartime arrears of capital spending had been made good, 
the share of investment in national product showed a further rise 
to 27 per cent. 

Government policy has certainly played its part in supporting 
this concentration on investment. Public investment accounted for 
about one sixth of ‘total investment before the war ; in 1948-49 it 
was a little more than a quarter and in 1958-59 considerably more 
than that, at 8 per cent of total national product. The public pro- 
_ jects have been directed, as one would expect, towards the essential 
services or “ infra-structure ” of a rapidly expanding economy, in 
which population is growing by more than 2 per cent a year and 
the volume of production even faster. Among the largest outlays 
are those for fuel and power production ; water supply, sewerage 
and irrigation ; road, rail, air and sea transport facilities ; post office, 
radio and television communications ; and schools, hospitals and 
related social services. These, no doubt, are necessary foundations 
for growth ; and they must be provided by governments. In a 
rather special category is the large expenditure on housing, mostly 
for lower paid people, which is widely accepted as a proper func- 
tion of government—although its proper extent is open to argument, 
especially when average housing standards are high, as they now are 
in Australia. 

At the same time, a big expansion of investment has also occurred 
in the private sector, representing an increase from about 15 per cent 
of national product before the war to about 20 per cent now. The 
greater part of investment from abroad has gone into private 
industry, and this has greatly helped the economy, especially at 
the critical point of supporting Australia’s overseas reserves. 

Three basic considerations have been at stake in government 
financing methods of recent years. One, stemming particularly 
from the war, was the desire to keep interest rates low over the 
period of very heavy wartime borrowing. A second has been the 
need to curb inflation, especially after the war when direct controls 
had to be abandoned for various reasons. The third is the domi- 
nant objective of the Australian community to maintain full 
employment and the maximum rate of development. 


Accepting Some Inflation 


One can say that the last has been dominant. Certainly it has 
been pursued even at the cost of some rise of interest rates and 
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a degree of inflation. It is not easy for European observers to 
comprehend the Australian attitude to inflation, probably because 
they do not fully appreciate the fruits of a rapidly expanding 
economy. A decline in the purchasing power of the pound by 2! 
per cent a year does not prevent real incomes rising when rapid 
expansion ensures full employment, prompt introduction of new 
machines and processes, profits and tax revenues adequate to 
finance research, and optimistic expectations among politicians, 
entrepreneurs and wage earners alike. In the first years of the 
fifties, it is true, Australians themselves became inflation-conscious, 
and investors were attracted to equities rather than fixed-interest 
bonds as an inflation hedge. But once the steep increases in prices 
of the Korean period gave way to a gentler upward movement, fears 
about the future value of money calmed down. Companies have 
been able, by paying higher interest rates, to finance more of their 
needs through fixed-interest bonds, which involves a lower tax bill 
than equity finance ; and government bonds (also at higher rates) 
have not fallen into general disfavour. 

As the balance of the economy has in most years tilted towards 
over-buoyant demand, it has been appropriate for the Australian 
federal government to run budget surpluses. From the proceeds 
of tax rates that are generally lower than in Britain, it has been 
able to direct a large sum into essential public investments, while 
still leaving enough purchasing power in private hands for grow- 
ing expenditures on industrial capital and personal assets such as 
motor vehicles and housing. The use of inflationary finance, 
through direct government borrowing from the central bank, or to 
any marked extent, from the trading banks, has been avoided for 
the most part—though the central bank has increased its holdings 
of government bonds. 


Commonwealth and States 


The structure of government finance in Australia is such that all 
borrowing from the public on behalf of the federal government and 
the six State governments is done in the name of the former. The 
programme is determined early in each financial year at a meeting 
of representatives of the seven governments. This meeting—the 
Loan Council—agrees on the total to be raised by government 
loans in the year, on interest rates and terms, and on allocation of 


AUSTRALIA’S NATIONAL DEBT 





(£A million) . 
1938 1948 1958 
NE BOI ass oan o6 cctceesitecacscese 509 438 429 
Government's internal debt ............. 686 2,352 3,554 
TOON MIRE BE 6 o.0s ccciccccecseses 1,195 2,790 3,983 
As a percentage of Gross National Product.. 126% 122% 64% 
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y The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
, who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
y, and business opportunities in Canada. With 
over 750 branches throughout the Country the 
, Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
Uy commercial life, and can provide the information 
Yj essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 





MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
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also throughout New Zealand. 
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328-330 LAMBTON QUAY, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
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335-7-9 COLLINS STREET, 
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LONDON OFFICE: 
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MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
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associated with the principa! commercial centres 
of the East. and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is wel: equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 


Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, &C3 
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services. Enquiries will be welcomed. 


BRANCHES: 


Iraq: BAGHDAD, BAGHDAD-KADHIMIY AH, BAGHDAD- 
KARKH, BAGHDAD-SOUTHGATE, BAGHDAD-SAADOON, 
AMARAH, ARBIL, BAQOUBA, BASRAH, DIWANIYAH, 
HILLAH, KERBALA, KIRKUK, KUT, MOSUL, NAJAF, 
NASIRIYA, SULAIMANIYAH. Jordan: AMMAN. Syria: 
DAMASCUS, ALEPPO. Lebanon: BEIRUT. 


London Office: 13 & 14 King Street, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 7437 
Telegrams: Rafidbanko 
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THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
HEAD OrfFicE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c.4 
Mansion House 2643 (6 lines) 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID PUBLISHED RESERVES 
£2,000,000 £2,375,000 
CHAIRMAN: Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 
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the proceeds. The Commonwealth Bank and the Federal Treasury 
provide technical advice ; and since both the central bank and official 
funds under the control of the Treasury can if necessary give 
support to Federal loans, the success of the programme is therefore 
assured in advance. Generally the loan issues have proved to be 
within the capacity of the market, with only marginal support 
from the central bank. This achievement has of course been 
assisted by the contributions from federal revenue to public invest- 
ment, which have kept down the total of market borrowing. 

Over the five years to June, 1959, in which public investment 
totalled about £A2,300 million, about {A560 million has been 


INTERNAL NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


(£A million) 
Company Issues for Cash Government Loans 
Ordinary Preference Deben- Cash Conversion 
tures, etc. 
FOSS wks tis acns 85:3 6:2. 32-0 122-4 253-8 
a, ee 79°5 8-7 55-8 93-4 113-7 
S956 (SE viceindaws 68-0 3-3 56-4 97-7 222-4 
‘cls. Pere 53-6 2:8 82:2 102-8 344-4 
ISO/TS aesce F483 70:0 2-0 144-0 174-3 259-1 


contributed to capital purposes from the federal consolidated 
revenue ; a little more, almost {A600 million has been borrowed 
on government loans (at home and abroad), and about {A500 
million has been borrowed from the Australian public in the names 
of numerous semi-government and local government authorities 
engaged in water supply, electricity generation, and so on. Total 
national debt has risen by only about £A430 million in the period, 
sinking funds and maturities having reduced oustandings. The 
issue of Treasury bills, hitherto made direct to the trading banks 
and representing the measure of government financing through 
credit creation, has declined by £A2o million over the five years 
since 1954. 


Higher Rates and Special Features 


The wartime objective of cheap borrowing has been abandoned 
by stages. A more realistic market has arisen, and it has recently 
developed important and novel features. During the abnormal 
conditions of war and the immediate postwar years, interest rates 
could be held down because investors were prepared to lend for 
patriotic reasons for a low return, and various controls and shortages 
inhibited spending. But as these influences weakened and inflation 
developed in response to the pressure to make up arrears of spend- 
ing, a yield of a little more than 3 per cent was insufficient to attract 
funds into government bonds in Australia. In 1950 and 1951, 


OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR GOVERNMENT 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


(£A million) 


Federal Consol. Treasury State Consol. 
Revenue Bills Revenue 
(GREE cee ccsecsnwdte 95-7 -— 30 160-5 
(ON cs dv cesceece 101-9 5 155-9 
(SIN i dwetdceeceus 107-8 — 15 158-3 
(GIES S50 ci ccenis.cc 123-5 — 10 157-0 
(SEE csGcectueewas 132-3 31 160-0 


there were signs that Australian bondholders were becoming dis- 
satisfied and were anticipating a rise in rates. Bond market yields 
tose steadily until they reached around 43 per cent for longer-term 
issues by mid-1952. The next significant change was early in 1956, 
when rates rose above § per cent and then levelled out at slightly 
more than § per cent, which has been the rate for subsequent 
new issues. Most Australian government loans are now issued 
in two parts, comprising a longer-term issue at 5 per cent and 
shorter-term securities with lower yields. 

Internal raisings in the financial year to mid-1959 exceeded 
{A200 million, compared with £A125 million in the previous year. 
The market’s ability to absorb these offerings was aided by two 





new features, the issue of Special Bonds and the establishment of 
the short-term money market. The Special Bonds, first issued in 
October, 1958, bear interest at 4 per cent until the beginning of 
1961, at 43 per cent for the next two years and at § per cent for 
the remaining three years to maturity. Redemption value is also 
fixed on an escalator scale rising from par on July 1, 1959 (at on? 
month’s notice), to 103 at final maturity. But neither interest nor 
redemption value is variable, with the cost of living or any other 
index. Later issues carried similar terms with slight rate adjust- 
ments, and met a good market response. These yields of 4 to 
5 per cent compare with § per cent on the 20-year security 
issued at par in May, 43 per cent on the 9-year security issued at 
¢%4, and 4 per cent on the 3-year security issued at 993 in May last. 
These new bonds do not of course mark any departure in principle 
from the fixed interest return. 


Creating a Money Market 


The other new prop for the increased 1958-59 borrowing pro- 
gramme was the establishment of a short term money market, which 
continues to exert a favourable influence. It received the express 
approval of the central bank last March, when the Bank authorised 
certain money market dealers and granted them lines of credit on 
certain widely drawn conditions. The new market is required to 
direct its funds into government bonds with less than three years 
to run to maturity ; it is against such security only that the central 
bank undertakes to lend to the dealers. The Bank guarantees a 
market of last resort for the bonds, at its own price. The new 
money market attracted £A50 million within a few months, and 
has since expanded. The funds came from a variety of sources, 
including trading banks which previously had no way to employ 
profitably surplus funds overnight or at call, and from investors 
who had previously been confined to rather limited call and short- 
term investments, mainly with hire purchase finance houses. These 
houses indeed developed the first stages of a short-term market by 
accepting deposits and debenture money at terms from call to 
twenty years. The government now competes, indirectly through 
the money market, for these funds. 

While the heavy flow of money initially seeking investment in 
the new market (causing a sudden surge of demand for the limited 
supply of short bonds) is not likely to be repeated, a steady flow 
of new money is likely to continue through these channels for the 
benefit of the public loan programme. This widening of the 
market for government bonds in Australia will be especially welcome 
because numerous large war loans issued at low coupons are now 
reaching maturity. Because of the conditions at the time of issue, 
when these loans attracted numerous new investors who may, even 
yet, not have become accustomed to permanent investment in 
securities, there is a danger that many holders will seek repayment. 

The latest advance in improving the money market is legis- 
lation authorising the issue of a new type of three-month Treasury 
Note. In the past, Treasury bills have been held within the banking 
system yielding only 1 per cent interest, The new bills are specifi- 
cally intended to be an anti-seasonal weapon of monetary policy, 
designed to offset the strong seasonal changes in liquidity affecting 
the Australian banking system, which arise from changes in export 
earnings and government revenues. The new bills will be avail- 
able to the public as well as to banks and will yield a return 
consistent with market rates, at about 3 per cent. 

In sum, the Australian public sector has been able to finance its 
essential activities without serious difficulty during the postwar 
period because the authorities have financed some capital items 
from current revenue, because they have met the demands of 
investors by raising interest rates and by developing the bond 
market, and because of the high credit standing that Australia 
continues to enjoy abroad. 
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A New Leaf in France 


BY A PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


UBLIC investment in France amounts to one-third of the 
P country’s total fixed investment. The public sector embraces 

far more than the traditional social services, postal services 
and broadcasting. Nationalised industries are responsible for the 
railways, gas and electricity services, coal mines, the bigger com- 
mercial banks, the Renault motor works, and a number of other 
industrial concerns. Obviously, therefore, finance of public ex- 
penditure is a big item. Traditionally, France’s public finances 
have caused constant concern; but here, too, the financial 
assainissement of last December has produced a real change. Infla- 
tion did not prevent the raising of funds for public investment: 
finance can always be created and borrowing can always be 
arranged on certain terms. Through the years of inflation, the 
French Treasury financed its public needs in two main ways: 
by borrowing from the Bank of France and from the numerous 
official agencies that channel funds from the public; and by 
borrowing in the market on bonds with interest and sometimes 
redemption value, too, expressed not in fixed money units but 
variable in line with some other unit of value, such as gold, the 
price of ordinary shares, or turnover in a nationalised industry. 

Both forms of finance tend to exacerbate inflation. The reforms 
recommended by M. Rueff last winter provided both for a reduc- 
tion in public borrowing to the capacity that could be met by 
the market and for abandonment of indexing in the terms of 
public loans. The plan has worked. The market has been pre- 
pared to meet demands on fixed interest terms. French public 
finances today are sound. 

Much attention in discussion of French public finances is 
focused on the impasse, and this entity is often misunderstood. 
The impasse simply represents the amount that the Treasury must 
secure by borrowing (from official agencies as well as the market). 
It is very different from the financial out-turn of the ordinary 
budget. Thus in 1958 the impasse was 690 billion francs and in 
1959 it is expected to be just under 600 billion francs (compared 
with frs 1,000 billion in 1956 and 1957). In both the past two 
years the ordinary state budget itself has been in balance, even 
after debiting capital items such as war damage and subsidies 
for re-equipment. The need for borrowing by the Treasury has 
been attributable wholly to its own loans for capital purposes ; 
total capital formation in the public sector was frs 1,515 billion 
in 1958. The same budgetary rigour is expected to be main- 
tained in 1960. 

It is too early to say how far past methods of public financing 
will be changed in the new financial climate. Since January, prices 
of government bonds have risen. But there has been a much 
steeper rise in ordinary shares, not so much on the old grounds of 
fear of inflation as on expectations of real economic advance. It 
remains to be seen whether old investment habits will continue. 
Since 1938, French prices have risen by thirty times. The “ gilt- 
edged ” investment has become the share and not the bond. 

Between 1938 and 1958 the prices of shares in fact rose by 
45 times. No one was interested in securities with a fixed return 
in depreciating francs. The two large long-term loans that have 
been floated by the Treasury in recent years have both been keyed 
to an index of inflation. In September, 1956, the § per cent loan 
was linked to prices of shares. In 1958, M. Pinay issued his 
second Gold Loan, with a coupon of 3} per cent and a redemption 
value both based on the gold price. The other main sources of 
finance from the public are Treasury bonds, with a maximum 
maturity of three years. 

But the Treasury has large sources of finance outside the market, 
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from institutions that are obliged to entrust it with a part of their 
disposable funds. These include the deposit banks, whose holdings 
of special issues of Treasury bonds and other public scrip must 
not drop below a certain level. 

The direct agencies of the Treasury usually provide substantial 
resources. First there is the Postal, Telephone and Telegraph 
Service, which administers the postal cheque accounts and the 
National Savings Bank. Secondly, the Caisse des Dépots et 
Consignations administers the funds of a certain number of sccial 
security organisations and of the ordinary savings banks ; the Caisse 
grants loans, particularly to local authorities. It invests a part 
of its funds in state scrip and it is mainly through this intermediary 
that the Treasury maintains the price of state scrip when there 
is need to do so. Thirdly, the nationalised enterprises and the 
specialised public or semi-public banking establishments (Credit 
Agricole, Credit Foncier, etc.) float loans which are fairly well 


FRENCH SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
(1949 = 100) 


Prices 
French ordinary shares (295 securities) .... 302 308 390 350 
Bonds: 
Rentes perpétuelles (irredeemables) ..... 123 119 107 113 
Rentes amortissables (dated stocks) ..... 115 116 110 112 
Nationalised industries—fixed revenue... 122 121 109 110 
Nationalised industries—indexed revenue 189 228 243 242 
Foreign securities (25 securities) .......... 237 269 291 258 
Yields x x x © 
French ordinary shares (295 securities) .... 2°99 3°38 3°01 331 
Bonds: 
Rentes perpétuelles (irredeemables) ..... 5-04 5-23 5-82 5:48 
Rentes amortissables (dated stocks) ..... 4:27 4-32 5-48 5-18 
Nationalised industries—fixed revenue... 5-92 6°17 7:44 7-62 


Nationalised industries—indexed revenue 3-94 3-13 3 39 3:77 


in demand by the public and can provide temporary resources 
for the Treasury. The terms and conditions of the issue of 
these loans are closely supervised by the Treasury. Fourthly, 
La Caisse des Collectivités administratives (for the departments, 
communes, and the Algerian Treasury) is in practice administered 
by the state. Through the existence of the franc area, that is to say 
total convertibility of funds between Metropolitan France and the 
overseas countries of the French Community, the overseas issuing 
institutes deposit in the Treasury their holdings in France. 

Finally, when the Treasury cannot secure funds for meeting 
its bills by the means above enumerated, it makes an appeal to 
the Bank of France. The advances are of two kinds: permanent 
advances (frs §0 billion since 1957) and provisional advances (sub- 
divided in turn into ordinary advances within the limit of a present 
ceiling of frs 175 billion, and special advances). In 1957 this direct 
assistance of the Bank was particularly large (frs 450 billion). 
In 1958, in spite of the reduction of the impasse and the success 
of the 34 per cent gold loan, these advances still rose by 
frs 80 billion. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that by reason of the past 
inflation, the burden of public debt in France poses hardly any 
acute problems. The public debt represents at the present moment 
only one-third of the national income and is slightly lower than 
the total of cash assets and fixed bank deposits, whereas in 1938 
it very nearly equalled the national income and reached a figure 
of double the cash assets. The volume of debt has risen from 
frs 434 billion to frs 7,973 billion ; but the national income ex- 
pressed in francs has risen much more. Interest on the public debt, 
which in 1938 was 16 per cent of the total current expenditure of 
the state, was no more than 3} per cent in 1958. 
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CANADA 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ask your banker about the services 
we provide through our own wide 
network of branches in these important 
trading areas. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Ove. 960 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


Banking Services 


in New Zealand 


Bankers and their customers are 





cordially invited to make use of the extensive facilities 
of this Bank. The Overseas Department at Head 
Office welcomes all trade enquiries. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861. 


THE LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS IN THE DOMINION 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W.1. 


Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 





Over 370 Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, and Branches 
at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, 
Ba and Nadi (Fiji); also at Apia (Bank of Western Samoa). 











GUINNESS, MAHON & CO. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


GUINNESS & MAHON 
17, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 


GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 


115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 


OTTOMAN 
BANK 


(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability.) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - £5,000,000 
Branches throughout : 
Turkey, Cyprus, Iraq, Jordan and Sudan 
And at Doha (Persian Gulf) 


Also in 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia 


LONDON: 18/22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C.4 
PARIS: 7 RUE MEYERBEER 
CASABLANCA GENEVA MARSEILLES 
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: UNITED COMMERCIAL | 
: BANK LIMITED | 
= (ncorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) | 
2 Head Office: | 
= 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, h 
2 CALCUTTA 0 
= a 
= London Office: D 
~ a 12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4, 0 
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in Norway 2 AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,090,009 . 
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; os a RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs.14,800,000 : 
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= and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma re 
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Holland Trusts the Guilder 


BY AN AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT 


HE central government and local authorities are a major 
a. influence in the Dutch capital market ; but they have not 

hitherto experienced the same difficulties in finding buyers 
for their bonds as have the governments of say the United States 
or Britain. The main financing problems of the Dutch authorities 
have been the direct consequence of the war. After the German 
occupation the Netherlands had to rebuild its sources of wealth 
and drastically reform the country’s finances. The main develop- 
ment in the public debt in the last ten years has been the funding 
of floating debt. Treasury bills and notes, together with claims 
of the Netherlands Bank, and payments in anticipation of con- 
solidated loans to be issued, amounted to 61 per cent of the total 
internal debt in 1948 ; by 1958 this had been cut to 29 per cent. 

A gentlemen’s agreement was reached between the central bank 
on the one hand, and a number of commercial banks and the 
central institutions of the agricultural credit banks on the other, 
providing for these to hold a cash reserve at the Netherlands Bank 
as specified by it. These measures were accompanied by budget 
surpluses through the years 1949 to 1954 amounting to a total of 
2,460 million guilders, and by an increase in private savings. As a 
result, it was possible to reduce the floating public debt to a figure 
more in keeping with the requirements of sound financing. 

Gradually, the Treasury could consolidate the internal debt by 
issuing long-term loans. On the whole, few difficulties were en- 
countered. At the end of 1953 the internal floating debt amounted 
to 6,145 million guilders and the consolidated debt to 8,785 million 
guilders ; by the end of 1955 floating debt was down to 3,963 
million guilders against a consolidated debt of 10,987 million 
guilders. These funding operations were facilitated greatly by the 
structural changes that had taken place in the capital market. 

In the first place, a markedly greater proportion of the nation’s 
savings since the war has been entrusted to institutional investors 
—consisting of the official funds, two pension funds of govern- 
ment owned industries, the life assurance companies, the general 
savings banks, the central institutions of the agricultural credit 
banks and a number of pension funds of large private enterprises. 
This diversion of savings sources is the result of the growing 
importance of social provisions, including old-age pensions. 

The second factor responsible for the structural change in the 
capital market lay in the new tax regulations on companies’ profits 
introduced in 1940, and in the sharply increased income-tax scales. 
The higher tax on dividends, combined with steeper progression 
in the income-tax, left less scope for individual saving, and besides, 
made it less attractive for large shareholders to receive large 
dividends. 

Thus the market for shares has been narrowed from both sides. 
Companies rely less on new share issues to finance expansion ; 
and the powerful institutional investors are not willing to invest 
more than a very moderate amount in shares. This concentration 
of capital resources in the hands of the institutions which prefer 
and must prefer risk-avoiding investment—and fixed interest bonds 
are still regarded thus in Holland—has facilitated the financial 
operations of the Treasury to a large degree. 

On the demand side in the capital market are to be found firstly 
the central government, secondly the local authorities, mainly 
municipalities and provinces, and thirdly, as another important 
category, private enterprise. Non-financial enterprises raised about 
2,600 million guilders in the period 1946 through 1958. This 
includes nearly 900 million guilders issued by Royal Dutch-Shell, 
which was largely subscribed by foreign investors. The govern- 
ment in 1958 accounted for under 9 per cent of total investment 
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in the Netherlands (compared with 124 per cent in 1948) and took 
II per cent of public market issues. 

The government has declared that its policy of financing 
takes into consideration not only the capital requirements of local 
governments, but also those of private enterprise. In practice, 
the four principal groups of institutional investors (government 
and private) invest a large portion of their funds in public securi- 
ties. At the end of 1957 they held nearly 7,870 million guilders 
in Government paper and nearly 8,400 guilders in bonds of and 
loans to local government, government undertakings, and the like, 
which together made up 63 per cent of their total investments 
of over 25,500 million guilders at book value. Government funds 
held a still larger share of their funds in public investments—88 per 
cent. The holdings of all the institutions together accounted for 
about 53 per cent of the internal national debt. 


Local authorities in the Netherlands are in a difficult position, 
because they depend almost entirely on the central government 
for the financing of their ordinary expenditures. In addition, local 
government loans must conform to the scale of interest rates set 
by the central government and to certain other conditions of issue. 
The original intention of this ruling was to prevent undesirable 
competition amongst the local governments themselves and between 
them and the Treasury. 

Control, however, was too rigid and the scale of interest rates 
fixed by the central government showed little relationship to actual 
conditions in the capital market. Consequently, the local authori- 
ties were faced with major difficulties in 1956, when they were 
forced to finance capital expenditures with short-term loans. This 
has brought much concern to the central bank, and the local 
governments are gradually being freed from the impasse with the 
aid of the Bank for Netherlands Municipalities. This institution 
has centralised local borrowing to some degree by issuing its 
own bonds on the public market to an amount of nearly 1,100 
million guilders in 1956 and 1957 and by obtaining a considerable 
loan from institutional investors. 

In the past few years the guiding-line for Government policy 
has been to take into consideration the needs for capital resources 
of local authorities and private enterprise when drawing up the 
budget. There have been miscalculations, such as in 1957. In 
1956 there were signs of over-expenditure, which became more 
acute in 1957. In both years there was a deficit on the current 
account of the balance of payments, and in summer 1957 the 
guilder was adversely affected by the exchange speculation of that 
time. Domestic confidence was also hit ; the bond market weakened 
and yields rose. Foreign loans were raised, including a short- 
term loan from the International Monetary Fund. The central 
bank increased the discount rate twice, while a number of restric- 
tions on international payment transactions were re-introduced. 
In this way and with the co-operation of the private banks, the diffi- 
culties could be overcome. 

Present policy is directed mainly towards a consolidation of the 
floating debt of the municipalities which increased sharply in 1956 
and 1957. This consolidation has been facilitated by relatively 


large purchases of Netherlands securities by foreign residents 


relieving the demand for long-term funds from Dutch savers. But 
the Government is still able to raise long-term finance in the 
market on terms notably below those in nearly all foreign centres. 
The Netherlands is one of the few countries in which bonds 
retain their original cachet of a “ risk-free ” investment and yield 
less than equities. 
















For your Banking 
needs in BURMA 


contact 


THE STATE COMMERCIAL BANK 


(Incorporated under the State Commercial Bank Act 1954) 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST, 1954 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN BURMA 


Authorised capital - - - . 7 


K 50,000,000 
K 26,000,000 
K 6,000,000 


K 778,000,000 


Paid-up capital - - - - 


Reserve Fund - 


Total Resources Exceed - - - ~ 


With branches at all important centres in Burma and corre- 
spondents in the principal cities of the world, the Bank is well 
equipped to provide a comprehensive banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: RANGOON 
Cables: *““SIBWA”’ P.O. Box No. 803 


Established 1919 
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& FOREIGN EXCHANGE FACILITIES 


ae 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, Lt. 
CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo. Branches: 157 throughout Japan 
London Office: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 
New York Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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BAYERISCHE 
HYPOTHEKEN‘U. 
WECHSEL- 
BANK 


Head Office: Munich 


9-15 Theatiner Street 


More than 240 Branches 


Capital and Reserves 
DM 225.020.000.— 


All Banking Transactions 
















CREDITO 
ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 
270 Branches in Italy 


London Representative—O. Petit 
158, Fenchurch St., E.C.3 


Telephone: MIN 8851/2 


REPRESENTATIVES also in: 
Buenos Aires—Frankfurt aJM—New York . 


Paris—Sao Paulo— Zurich 
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THE 


MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


(Established 1876) 


Authorized Capital: 13,500 million yen 
Reserves: 15,642 million yen 


President: KIICHIRO SATOH 


Sir dane a RO A ere 


HEAD OFFICE : 
No. I, Nihonbashi Muromachi 2-chome, Chou-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES : 


London Branch : 35 King Street, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency : 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Bangkok Branch : Building No. 1195, Charoen Krung Road, Amphur 
Bangrak, Bangkok, Thailand 
Bombay Branch : 6 Wallace Street, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Fort, Facenseg ees 
Bombay |, India Busi : So eR 
Tokyo (42 Branches), Yokohama (3), Nagoya (3), Matsumoto, Niigata, 
Kanazawa, Kyoto (6), Osaka (17), Wakayama, Kobe (3), Okayama (2), 
Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Takamatsu, Moji, Wakamatsu, Fukuoka (2), — 
Kagoshima, Sendai, Otaru, Sapporo and other important commercial 9 . 
and industrial centres in Japan. 
Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 


Cable Address : ‘‘ MITSUIBANK ’’ TOKYO Overseas Representative Office: LONDON , CHICAGO 


















SWISS CREDIT BANK 


(Credit Suisse) Established 1856 ai . 3 
nie : m a ier 5 


Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 268,000,000 





With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with 
correspondents throughout the world the Swiss 
Credit Bank, one of the oldest and largest in 
Switzerland, provides an efficient service 

for all kinds of banking transactions. 






Affiliated Companies 








cialis a ial SWISS AMERICAN 
ent Ge 7 i aa 2 o tne CORPORATION, 
ea jice in Zuricn, Or to: 25 Pine Street, 
° ° : NEW YORK. 
The United Kingdom Representative 
| Robert J. Keller CREDIT SUISSE 
ae ‘ ; CANADA) LIMITED 
| 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 





1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 


London, E.C.2 MONTREAL. 

















World-Wide 


THE SUMITOMO BANK 10. 


(incorporated in Japan) 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
138 BRANCHES IN KEY CITIES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


Banking Services 


7 





eabtt A 
TEESE Rte eeaes 


PEeteEEnED 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


LONDON BRANCH: Bucklersbury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C.4 


KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Affiliated Banks: 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) 


Head Office: San Francisco 
Branches: Los Angeles, Sacramento 


CASA BAKCARIA BRAZCOT, LTDA. 
Head Office: Sao Paulo 


NEW YORK AGENCY 








Founded in 1902 for the financing 
of Japanese industry in its 
incipient stage, the Bank has been 
closely identified with the 
subsequent development of 
Japanese industry. Along with its 


principal business of industrial financing 
including corporate trust service, the 
Bank furnishes complete service 

in international banking 

through a world-wide 

network of correspondents. 





FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE SINCE 1902 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS IS ALSO IN OUR LINE 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
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Authorised Foreign Exchange Bank 


The 


OKAI 


Bank, Ltd. 


Head Office: Nagoya 





175 offices: 

Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo and 
major cities throughout Japan. 


New York Representative Office: 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
London Representative Office: 107 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 








BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE : Marunouchi, Tokyo 


BRANCHES : Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, and other principal cities throughout Japan 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 





WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


PROFITS MAINTAINED DESPITE LOWER COAL SALES 


The following are extracts from the review by 
Mr T. Coulter, the chairman, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The profit for the year before taxation, but 
after providing for depreciation, debenture 
imerest, debenture trustees’ fees and directors’ 
emoluments, was £1,372,044. This shows a 
small increase of £2,693 compared with last 
year which was brought about in part, despite 
lower sales tonnages, by an improvement in 
revenue from interest. At the end of the year 
there was a deficiency revenue of £91,024 which 
in terms of the coal price agreement is 
recoverable in future years. 


A sum of £500,000 was provided for taxation, 
of which £45,000 has been transferred from the 
taxation equalisation reserve, and the balance 
of £455,000 provided from the profit for the 
year. 

An amount of £285,000 was transferred to 
general reserve in conformity with the terms 
of the price agreement, and an amount of 
£100,000 has been transferred from general 
reserve to a new reserve specifically created to 
meet increased costs of replacements and 
obsolescence of assets. 


Your directors have declared two dividends 
during the year. The total distribution was 
£659,726, which represents ls. 3d. per share. 
There has been a reduction of the balance of 
£366,958 unappropriated profit at the end of 
last year by £27,682 to a figure of £339,276. 


Current assets, not including stocks and 
stores, at £4,548,411, indicate a surplus of 


{3.485.437 as against current liabilities of 
£1,062,974. 


SALES 


The Company’s financial year was given a 
tad start by heavily reduced sales during 
October and November, 1958, due to the 
copperbelt strike. It is calculated that some 
150,000 tons of trade were lost. General sales 
were at a lower level than for the previous year, 
but an appreciable increase in demand during 
July and August helped to bring total sales 


output to 3,618,617 tons, only 293,274 tons less . 


than for 1958. In view of the fact that export 
aforded no contribution to the sales output the 


result under all the circumstances is not 
unsatisfactory. 


Our estimates indicate that the year ending 
August, 1960, should show a rather higher coal 
Consumption in the Federation than we have 
‘xperienced recently. Thereafter, as the impact 
of power generation at Kariba becomes more 
marked, demand from thermal stations and 
consequently the railways will fall and internal 
‘quirements are likely to decline to a low 
Point in three or four years’ time. 


_ After this, however, it seems probable that 
ncreased demands from the general trade 
fowing from future industrial expansion will 
‘vertake the fall in requirements for thermal 


power purposes and reverse the trend, and may 
even maintain thermal power generation for 
some time at reasonable levels. In this con- 
nection it is satisfactory to note that in some of 
the model African townships now being planned, 
the use of solid fuels for heating and cooking 
purposes is envisaged. The Company is giving 
considerable attention to the distribution of 
coal amongst Africans and to their education in 
the use of coal. 


It is obvious, however, that the Company will 
have to face several difficult years, but provided 
the position is as we see it at the moment we 
hope that, by drawing on unappropriated profits 
and with the assistance of our rising investment 
income, we will be able to maintain dividends 
at their present level. 


We have continued our efforts to obtain 
export markets without achieving any great 
success. World coal surpluses have resulted in 
the development of a highly competitive market 
and the colliery’s long distance from the port of 
Lourenco Marques remains a_ considerable 
handicap. 


In order to explore the South American 
market, the Company’s managing director, Mr 
Logan Wishart, recently accompanied a South 
African delegation to that part of the world. 
Whilst no immediate sales have resulted from 
the visit many useful discussions were held and 
a degree of goodwill was established which will 
facilitate future negotiations. 


COAL PRICE 


The notified average selling price of coal 
within the Federation, which in terms of the 
price agreement was fixed at 19s. 6d. per ton 
on November 1, 1958, has remained unchanged 
during the year. Earlier this year, however, 
we were asked by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government to consider the possibility of 
arriving at a stabilised coal price which would 
apply for a period of two years from November 
1, 1959. 


After making detailed and careful estimates 
it was agreed with the Government that the 
average notified price would be 20s. per ton 
fer the period November 1, 1959, to October 31, 
1961, subject to the Company’s right to apply 
for a revision of the price in the event of any 
unforeseen factors arising during that time. 


The stabilisation of coal prices in the Federa- 
tion will be of considerable assistance to 
industrial consumers in planning future develop- 
ment, and it is hoped that as a result coal usage 
will increase. Our estimates show, however, 
that an average price of 20s. per ton is 
likely to result in the accumulation of 
further deficiency revenue by the end of the 
two-year period. Such deficiency of revenue is, 
in terms of the price agreement, recoverable 
in future years. 


Last year I stated that the estimated maxi- 
mum possible coal demand up to the start of 
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power generation at Kariba in 1960 was not 
likely to exceed a rate of some 4,500,000 tons 
per annum. Now the indications are that this 
estimate was optimistic, although it is possible 
that for a short period immediately before 
Kariba power becomes available the demand 
rate may approximate that figure. 


GENERAL 


Investments now include an interest in Clay 
Products Limited. This company owns and 
Operates a factory near Bulawayo producing 
first quality salt glazed ware, and the investment 
is expected to show satisfactory returns in 
future years. 


The production of coke has for many years 
formed an important part of our undertaking, 
but, as with coal, demand has shown a decline 
over the last two years. One of the larger 
consumers of coke, the Rhodesian Iron and 
Steel Company Limited, is at present proceed- 
ing with the erection of its own coke making 
plant, which will result in a further reduction 
in demand during the current year. On the 
other hand, we can anticipate a corresponding 
increase in coal demand from that company for 
coke production, and long term estimates show 
that the overall market for our coke will 
eventually exceed the previous maximum 
tonnage sold. 


Sales of “ Wankie ” tar from the by-products 
plant at No. 1 Colliery have increased by almost 
100 per cent, and our output is fully sold for 
some further 12 months. With the rapid 
development of road communications in Central 
Africa, we can look forward to a continuing 
demand. 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, was held 
on November 16th in London. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: The Profit of 
£83,278 after taxation was £8,436 less than the 
previous year’s figure, despite the increased crop 
harvested. The production cost per pound was 
slightly lower than for 1957-58, but this saving 
was more than offset by the reduction in sales 
proceeds, which was mainly due to the reduced 
premium on our liouid latex production. 


The replanting of old areas with modern 
high-yielding clones continues, a total area of 
461 acres being scheduled for the current year. 


The total 1958-59 output of 4,555,100 Ib 
exceeded the previous year’s crop by over 
385,000 lb and was the highest obtained since 
the formation of the Company. For the first 
six months of the current year the crop totalled 
2,405,000 lb, and given reasonable outputs for 
the remaining months there is a good possibility 
that the estimate of 4,410,000 lb for the year 
will be more than achieved. 


Unless very large quantities should be thrown 
upon the market at any one time, a possibility 
which I do not expect, I am not unduly pessi- 
mistic about the future, and though we may see 
still somewhat lower prices, the demand for 
natural rubber continues on such a scale that 
there is little likelihood of any surplus of 
natural rubber for some time to come. 


The report was adopted and a total distribu 
tion of 15 per cent approved. 
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Mr. W. H. McFadzean’s Report to Stockholders of 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES 
LIMITED 


TRADING RESULTS 


for 


THE HALF-YEAR TO 30th JUNE, 1959 


Dear Sir/Madam, 
I have to advise you that on the 11th instant your Directors declared the under-mentioned distribution on the Ordinary Capital :— 


Interim of 4 per cent. actual (9.6 pence per £1 unit) less Income Tax at 7s. 9d. in the £ on account of the year ending 
31st December, 1959. Net U.K. rate 7s. 04d. in the £. 


Warrants will be posted on 30th December, 1959, payable on 31st December, 1959, to Ordinary Stockholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 12th November, 1959, and to the holders of Preference Shares and Ordinary Stock of Scottish Cables Limited 
who accepted the BICC offers, dated 23rd June, 1959, to acquire the whole of the Share Capital of Scottish Cables Limited in exchange for Ordinary 
Shares in BICC, or to whom notice has been given under Section 209 of the Companies Act, 1948. 


Comparison between the figures for the half-year to 30th June last and those for 1958 is affected by the inclusion this year of new Group 
Companies, namely, The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company Limited from Ist January, 1959, and Scottish Cables Limited from 
= April, ae cae a for this, Sales show an improvement over both half-years of 1958 and the Surplus on Trading is up compared with the 

rst six months of 1958. 


Surplus on Trading for the half-year to 30th June last on a strictly comparable basis is, however, lower than that for the second half of 1958. 
This is due partly to the latter having been an exceptionally favourable trading period but mainly to the fact that our ever-increasing efficiency and 
steady building up of our overseas investments have been more than offset by the effects of the still fiercer competition experienced in several of our 
activities and in low voltage mains cables and general wiring cables in particular. 


In my Statement last May on the BICC Group Accounts for 1958, I referred to the break-up of certain Trade Associations and stated it 
would be our endeavour to effect an orderly adjustment to the new conditions. In pursuance of this policy when-the particular Trade Associations 
came to an end, for all practical purposes on 1st May last, we attempted to give a lead to the Cable Industry by determining our prices on a basis 
which would show a reasonable return to an efficient producer, which we certainly are. This lead was not, however, followed and what can only be 
described as uneconomic competition ensued with the result that prices today over a large range of low voltage mains cables and general wiring cables 
in particular, are on average considerably lower than they were last April. Your Board are all in favour of prices which are fair and reasonable to 
the consumer provided they also give a reasonable return to the efficient producer, which prices today certainly do not. 


In our opinion the two main reasons for present conditions are excess capacity and the lack of mutual trust in the Industry following the break- 
up of Trade Associations. 


Excess capacity has arisen for various reasons such as the creation of factories in overseas markets previously supplied from this country and 
technical changes, as, for example, the gradual replacement of rubber by thermoplastic cables for many purposes requiring new thermoplastic plant 
being installed and rendering rubber cable plant more and more under-loaded. As Stockholders are well aware from my Annual Statements, we have 
always tried to take all these factors into account in re-equipping our factories and we can rightly claim to have made, and indeed always will be 
ready to make, our full contribution to the adjustment of production capacity to demand. Certain other Companies have taken or are now taking 
similar action and other schemes of rationalization will almost certainly follow. It is therefore the opinion of your Board that although the desirable 
rationalization in the Industry is not yet complete, the problem of excess capacity is being gradually overcome. 


Coming now to the second reason in our view for present conditions, namely, the lack of confidence and mutual trust within the Industry, 
one can understand this to some extent having regard to the capacity problem I have just dealt with, and to the fundamental change for a large 
section of the Industry from operating under long-established Trade Associations to unfettered competition. Such conditions were almost inevitable 
following the application of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, but I am confident the experience gained from the last six months can stand the 
Industry in good stead in the future if we all take full heed of it. For the alternatives as we see them, are either a continuation of the present 
uneconomic competition—which can only mean the survival of the strong—or Companies in the industry imposing on themselves a discipline that 
would enable any efficient Company to take its share of the market and earn a reasonable return on its capital and efforts. 


We in BICC certainly hope that the second alternative will prevail. The Cable Industry in Britain has a record of which it can be justly 
proud in the major part it has played in building up the whole Electrical Industry in this country and in many countries overseas : in the good and 
stable employment it has given to its employees ; and in the reward it has provided for those who have backed with their money and efforts what 
was, only 40 or 50 years ago, a new and risky Industry into the expanding and progressive Industry it is today. Present difficulties cannot affect 
this past record nor can they dim the medium and long-term prospects, for the Cable Industry has a great future. They can, however, cause a 
temporary dislocation and have a serious permanent effect on certain Companies unless there is a keen and sensible competition instead of the wholly 
uneconomic conditions applying today. 


Let me once again make the BICC Group’s position clear. We have spent large sums on research and technical developments, on keeping 
our factories and organization up to date and on constantly striving after a greater and greater efficiency to render full service to our customers. 
We want our proper share of markets—no more than that—and we want to sell our products at prices which are fair to our customers and will give 
a reasonable return on our capital and effort which is our due reward. I cannot think these aspirations can differ from those of any other efficient 
Company, and we are certainly ready and willing to play our full part in their achievement. 


I have departed from my usual brief Statement on the Half-Yearly Accounts as I think it right Stockholders should have their Board’s views 
on the present difficulties, particularly in the low voltage mains cables and general wiring cables field. The result of our home business in these 
products will not be satisfactory during the current half-year, but these products, important as they are, do not represent a substantial proportion 
of our total turnover, and all present indications are that in total our overall net profit for the whole of 1959 will not differ materially from that of 
1958. We are well equipped to stand up to any competition through having a wide range of allied activities spread throughout the World, but a 
further objective of our policy must naturally continue to be that each of these activities should earn us a reasonable return. 


Yours faithfully, 
17th November, 1959. W. H. McFADZEAN, Chairman. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES (continued) 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 


(based on unaudited figures) 


Group SALes—See Note (1) 


SURPLUS ON TRADING 
Less: 
Depreciation on Fixed Assets... .. 
Debenture Redemption Premiums and D 


Debenture and Loan Interest : 
Directors’ Emoluments and Pensions 


Factory Re-organization Expenses 
Amounts transferred to Provisions 


INVESTMENT INCOME (Gross)—See Note (2) 


Less TAXATION—See Note (3) 


ebenture Issue and Formation Expenses 
Stamp Duty on Increase in Authorized Capital oa eee ee 


Net PROFIT OF THE GROUP BEFORE EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS 


EXCEPTIONAL ITEMS—See Note (4) 


TOTAL NET PROFIT OF THE GROUP—See Note (1) 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL NET PROFIT OF THE GROUP attributable to Members of the Holding Company 


—See Note (1) 
NOTES :— 


Half-vear to Half-year to Half-vear to 






































30/6/1959 31/12/1958 «30/6/1958 
£63,000,000  £57,000,000 —_£53,000,000 
4,807,000 4,837,000 3,971,000 
1,157,000 1,073,000 ~ 933,000 
6.000 3,000 11.000 

1.000 oa ios 
186,000 159,000 162,000 
65.000 61.000 64.000 
72,000 93.000 144,000 
149.000 150.000 96.000 
1,636,000 1,539,000 1,410,000 
3,171,000 3,298,000 2,561,000 
89,000 299,000 60,000 
3,260,000 3,597,000 2,621,000 
1,469,000 1'735,000 1.413.000 
1,791,000 1,862,000 1,208,000 
8.000 219,000 4,000 
£1,799,000 _ £2,081,000 _—-£1,212,000 
£1,672,000 £1,908,000_—£1,183,000 





(1) Sales and Profits for the half-year to 30th June, 1959, include those of The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company Limited and 
of Scottish Cables Limited, from Ist January, 1959, and Ist April, 1959, respectively. 


(2) Investment Income for the second half of 1959 is expected to show some increase over the corresponding period of 1958. 
(3) Taxation has been calculated on the basis of existing rates. 
(4) Exceptional Items relate mainly to adjustments of Taxation Liabilities for earlier years. 





MELIAS LIMITED 


(Multiple Grocers) 
SUCCESS IN soTH YEAR 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
Melias Limited was held on November 12th in 
London. Mr G. Mason-Styrron, chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The year ended June 27, 1959, has again 
been one of very successful trading, resulting in 
a record turnover and profit. This is particu- 
larly gratifying, as during the year MELIAS, 
a constituted today, celebrated its 50th 
Anniversary. The actual beginning of 
MELIAS dates back well over 100 years. 


The increase in turnover has not been quite 
so much this year as in the previous year, 
because towards the close of 1958, some areas 
felt the consequences of the reduced spending 
power caused by a certain amount of under- 
employment and loss of overtime pay. Early 
in January, these difficulties were overcome and 
the sales have progressed very satisfactorily 
since. 


INCREASING TURNOVER 


Price-cutting, which has now become the 
generally accepted way of trading, and competi- 
ton, have grown even stronger. Only increases 
i turnover can produce better profits, as the 
already very small gross profit margins are 
being constantly reduced. All possible savings 
have been made but we have continued our TV, 
Press and Poster advertising campaigns as we 
consider these to be the most useful media for 
increasing the vital turnover. 





As previously, we are giving you below a 
table showing you the profit figures of the last 
few years to enable you to see at a glance how 
successful we have been: 

Net Profit before 
Taxation and 
Depreciation of 


Freeholds 
1956 (53 weeks) £178,239 
1957 (52 weeks) £220,285 
1958 (52 weeks) £250,498 
1959 (52 weeks) £288,725 


Last year your Board decided to recommend 
a final Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, 
making the total for the year 25 per cent and 
at the same time a “ Special ” interim dividend 
of 5 per cent was paid on account of the year 
now under review. This year we propose to 
recommend a final Ordinary dividend of 20 per 
cent, making the total dividend for the year 
30 per cent ignoring the “ Special” interim. 
At the same time we have decided to recom- 
mend payment of what I should like to call 
a Special Jubilee Bonus of a further 5 per cent. 


EXPANSION IN CURRENT YEAR 


The current year’s trading so far has been 
very successful indeed, with further considerable 
increases in turnover. 


As you will probably have seen from reports 
in the Press, we have recently acquired the 
John Bull Stores, Cardiff, group of shops. 
Although the number of their branches is not 
large (26 in all) their turnover figures are very 
good indeed. The purchase of the John Bull 
Stores group brings the number of our branches 
to well over 600. This, we hope, is only a 
stepping stone to further expansion as quickly 
as possible. 





MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 
MR H. W. HORNER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations, Limited, will be held on December 
10th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the Chairman, Mr H. W. 
Horner: 


The annual meeting is later than usual this 
year due to exceptional delay in the receipt from 
the East of the final accounts and other returns. 
The information available at this end enabled 
the Board to decide that the total dividend for 
the year should be 20 per cent. 


The tea crop for 1958-59, at just under 20 
million pounds, constitutes a record and the net 
average selling price realised is slightly higher 
than for 1957-58. The rubber crop, though 
larger than that for the previous year, fell very 
little below the estimated 7 million pounds. 
The profit for the year after taxation, at 
£336,597, is a little higher than that for 1957-58. 


During the early months of the current 
financial year exceptionally unfavourable 
weather conditions adversely affected the intake 
of tea crops and, at the moment, there has been 
harvested considerably less than in the same 
period of 1958-59 although the rubber crop is 
slightly ahead. Given normal conditions for 
the remainder of the season, it is hoped to make 
up much of the tea so lost. 


Tea prices have recently shown a welcome 
upward trend and, if this continues, we may 
hope to achieve final results comparable with 
those of the two preceding years. 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


INDUSTRY STILL HANDICAPPED BY UNPROFITABLE 
FREIGHT RATES 


BRITAIN’S SHARE OF WORLD SHIPPING CONTINUALLY SHRINKING 


THE HONOURABLE J. P. PHILIPPS ON DEADLY MENACE OF 
“FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE ” 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Court 
Line Limited will be held on December 9th 
in London. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, The Honourable J. P. Philipps, TD, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The British Tramp 
Shipping Industry is still suffering from un- 
profitable rates of freight and many other handi- 
caps, and I fear there are few signs of any 
lasting relief from the present severe depression 
notwithstanding the large amount of tonnage 
now laid up and that already sold for scrap. 
The remaining war-built ships can now be 
regarded as virtually obsolete and most of them 
are unlikely to come back into service. Post- 
war construction, however, has been on a very 
large scale and a considerable number of orders 
have still to be executed. Even since 1956 the 
world NON-tanker fleet has increased by 
7,515,000 gross tons or 10.6 per cent while 
the world tanker fleet has increased by 
7,055,000 gross tons or 24.7 per cent. During 
the same period the British share of the total 
worid fleet has fallen from 17.9 per cent to 
only 16.5 per cent. Thus fierce competition 
is assured in the future. To make matters 
worse, large new Tankers are now being em- 
ployed to carry grain cargoes, for which, of 
course, they were never intended. I understand 
that approximately 75 per cent of the grain 
shipped at US Gulf ports to the Continent of 
Europe is now being carried in Tankers. In 
fact, of one week’s chartering for the shipment 
of 123,000 tons of grain, 100,000 tons were 
shipped in large Tankers, and since last August 
Tankers have altogether been fixed to carry a 
quantity in excess of 1 million tons of grain 
which would have been sufficient to keep our 
whole fleet employed for nearly two years. 


“A MATTER OF SHIPS OR TAXES” 


Heavy over-building since the war is un- 
doubtedly the main reason for the present 
anomaly of a severe slump in shipping coin- 
ciding with a boom in manufacturing industry. 
It is, therefore, extremely difficult to visualise 
any real benefit in any Government-sponsored 
“Scrap and Build Scheme ” under which funds 
would be made available to owners to replace 
an old vessel by a new one, especially in view 
of the vast difference between the scrap price 
of some £40,000 and the new building cost of 
approximately £800,000. The greater part of 
the recent over-ordering of ships has been by 
those in a position to operate under “ Flags 
of Convenience” and so earn large untaxed 
profits. Thus Britain’s share of world shipping 
is continually shrinking and I can only repeat 
the warning I gave a year ago, when I said, 
“There is no doubt, under present conditions, 
our Industry is facing a deadly menace which 
can only have one ending, that is, the accelerated 
decline and final elimination of our Merchant 
Fleet, more especially the Tramp Section. 
There is only one way to remedy the situation 
and the Government need look no further than 


a revision of its taxation policy as it effects the 
Shipping Industry. Of course, if the main- 
tenance of“an adequate British Merchant Fleet 
is not regarded as a National necessity there 
is nothing more to be said. It is simply a matter 
of ships or taxes.” 


Unfortunately, no Government seems pre- 
pared to listen to old-established Shipowners 
who well realise the need to retain im the 
business profits earned in good times because 
they have learned by bitter experience that 
periods of plenty are usually followed by periods 
of famine and that history has a way of repeat- 
ing itself. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


In my last Report I referred to the fact that 
we had re-negotiated some of our forward 
freight contracts, four of which were extended 
until April-May, 1960. The result of this 
arrangement, as you will see from the Accounts, 
is that the operating surplus for the year under 
review is practically the same as for the previous 
year. Taxation, however, takes considerably 
more because in this year we have had no benefit 
from investment allowances and we have had to 
provide for the balancing charge arising during 
the year. This leaves only £316,000 net surplus 
available for appropriation compared with 
£556,500 in the previous year. 


In order to relieve the charge for Profits Tax 
as much as possible your Directors have again 
decided not to recommend the payment of any 
Final Dividend for the year ended June 30, 1959. 
They have, however, decided to pay a Special 
Interim Dividend of 7d. per share, less Income 
Tax, for the year ending June 30, 1960. This 
Dividend will be paid on December 9, 1959, 
to those Shareholders on the Registers at the 
close of business on November 24, 1959. This 
procedure, which I hope will not have to be 
repeated after next year, has been brought about 
by the provisions of the 1958 Finance Act 
relating to the change in Profits Tax rates. 


FLEET CHANGES 


During the year under review the Company’s 
two oldest vessels have been sold at satisfactory 
prices. The Company’s Fleet now therefore 
consists of seven ships built between the years 
1952 and 1957 with an average age of four 
years. As you will see from the Balance Sheet, 
our financial position is strong and we should, 
therefore, have no difficulty in paying for the 
two new ships which are on order from British 
yards for delivery in 1962 and .1963. By that 
time, it seems reasonable to hope that the laws 
of supply and demand will have brought the 
freight market more into balance again. 


Of the seven vessels now in our Fleet, two 
are already trading at current rates of freight 
and a third will terminate her long-term contract 
in the near future. The rates ruling at present 
are barely sufficient to cover costs and cannot 
cover depreciation. It will be appreciated, 
therefore, that profits for the current year ending 
June, 1960, will be considerably lower than 
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those now shown, in spite of the benefit 
received from the long-term contracts now 
expiring. Thereafter it is impossible to be 
optimistic unless there is a substantial recovery 
in freight rates next spring. : 


I think we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
all our Staff both ashore and afloat for keeping 
our Fleet running at a profit during these difi- 
cult times, and I am sure you will wish me to 
take this opportunity of thanking them al! oa 
your behalf. 


THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


ADVERSE EFFECT OF TIN EXPORT 
CONTROL REGULATIONS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
The Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
pany Limited, was held on November 12th in 
London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Company’s operations during the year 
ended July 31, 1959, were adversely affected 
to a greater degree than during the previous 
year by the tin export control regulations under 
the International Tin Agreement. It is 
calculated that during our previous financial 
year ended July 31, 1958, the permissible 
exportable amount of tin for Malaya was 46,400 
tons, while in the year under review the export- 
able amount was reduced by 30 per cent to 
32,521 tons, representing what is known as a 
quota rate of 54.6 per cent on the basic 
Malayan output of 59,569 tons under the tin 
export control scheme. 


Over 85 per cent of the Company’s output 
of electricity is taken by the tin mining industry, 
and there is a direct relationship between the 
operation of the tin restriction scheme and the 
volume of the Company’s business. Last year 
the number of units sold was 331.8 million as 
compared with 230.2 million for the year under 
review, a decrease of 101.6 million units or 
30 per cent, corresponding to the reduction in 
the exportable amount of tin for Malaya. 


CHENDEROH STATION 


The year was an exceptionally bad water year, 
the average effective river flow in the Chenderoh 
River having been the lowest for 29 years. As 
a result only 142 million units were generated 
at the Chenderoh hydro-electric power station, 
which is 183 per cent less than in the previous 
year. Under reasonable river conditions we 
expect to obtain 190 million units from the 
Chenderoh Station in a normal year, so there 
was a short-fall of 48 million units which had to 
be generated in our thermal power stations. 
In 1950 a Fuel Equalisation Reserve was created 
to offset the. effect. of abnormal conditions of 
river flow on the cost of generation in our 
thermal power stations, and since 1955 this 
Reserve has stood at. £100,000. In view of the 
abnormally low water conditions this year we 
propose to draw £24,693 which has been placed 
to the credit of Net Revenue Account. 


The two new 12 mW generating sets 2 
Malim Nawar Power Station with ancillary 
boiler plant, water cooling tower, etc., wer 
brought into operation during the year under 
Vice-Chairman, Mr 
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Brook, visited Malaya to attend the official 
opening of the Malim Nawar extension by the 
then Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Malaya, the Honourable Dato Abdul Razak bin 
Hussain, which took place on May 18, 1959. 
The Board are grateful to the Prime Minister 
for undertaking this function, particularly in 
view of the pressure of his duties immediately 
prior to the elections in the Federation. 


Our subsidiary company, The Kinta Electrical 
Distribution Company Limited, continued to 
expand its business, although the average 
demand from consumers was slightly reduced. 


Since the end of our financial year the per- 
missible export amount of tin for Malaya for 
the period to the end of December, 1959, has 
been increased, and now represents a quota 
rate of 71 per cent, as compared with an 
average quota rate of 54.6 per cent during the 
year under review. If these better conditions 
continue the outlook for the current year 
should be more promising than for the year 
to July 31st last. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
5 per cent approved. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G, H. BROWN’S SPEECH 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 


Company Limited was held on November 17th 
in London. 


Mr Michael G. H. Brown, the chairman, pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


The latest information we have received from 
Australia indicates that weather conditions in 
Victoria and New South Wales have been 
reasonably satisfactory in the current season so 
far. Queensland, as is usual at this time of 
year, is in need of some good general rains. 


In New Zealand seasonal conditions in both 
Islands are now satisfactory after a very dry 
period in Canterbury and North Otago. 


The average prices for Australian and New 
Zealand greasy wools are still about 25 per cent 
higher at this point of the season than they 
were twelve months ago. 


The estimated clip for the season in both 
countries is larger than last year and if it is 
achieved will set new records. 


Lamb and mutton prices continue at 
extremely low figures which cause concern 
amongst the graziers of New Zealand. 


However, the demand for cattle is strong as 
are the markets for butter and cheese. 


The season, in the countries where we operate, 
is Opposite to our own and they are now in the 
middle of their spring. It is impossible so early 
m their year to give you any estimate of the 
outturn of the year’s working. 


_ There are indications that, if the improvement 
In wool prices is maintained and the weather is 
Teasonable, we should be able to absorb increased 
costs, due to recent wage awards, and put 
before you next year results as good as, perhaps 


we may hope better than, those you have just 
received. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY 


MR JOHN Y. SANGSTER’S CONFIDENCE 
IN GROUP’S FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Ninety-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited .will be held on December llth in 
Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 


lated statement of the Chairman, Mr John Y. 
Sangster: 


It is gratifying to report an increased Trading 
Profit (£2,469,819 against £2,261,707) and 
recommend an increased Ordinary Dividend 
(124 per cent against 11 per cent) for the third 
year in succession. The increased Trading 
Profit has been achieved notwithstanding less 
favourable results from our Steel Division 
which have been more than compensated by 
improved results in the other fields of industry 
in which we are engaged. 


The Motor Cycle Companies, BSA, 
Triumph and Ariel Motor Cycles have enjoyed 
a satisfactory year, making collectively a most 


important contribution to the profits of the 
Group. 


Buoyant trading conditions have prevailed in 
the Home Market more especially during the 
last six months of the Financial Year. In the 
export field our sales in the United States of 
America have shown a satisfactory expansion, 
but on the other hand the popularity of motor 
cycling in many of our traditional Export 
Markets has suffered some decline and our sales 
have been correspondingly reduced. 


The sales appeal, both at Home and Overseas, 
of the new BSA “Sunbeam” and Triumph 
“ Tigress ” Scooters which went into production 
in the autumn of 1958 is fully up to expectations. 


The outlook is even more favourable than it 
has been at any time during the past three or 
four years. 


The Daimler Company’s new 8-cylinder 
(V-8) 24 Litre Sports Car has been accorded 
an excellent reception, and it is already clear 
that the demand will exceed the supply for a 
long time to come. The 3.8 Litre Daimler 
Saloon has established itself as one of the 
leaders in the specialist luxury class. 


The financial results show a marked 
improvement and with the advent of new and 
attractive products the outlook is encouraging. 


BSA Tools Division shows an_ increased 
profit as compared with the previous year. 
Having regard to the improved order position 
which has been fully maintained since the end 
of the financial year and to other favourable 
signs I believe we are justified in looking for- 
ward to a continuance of better trading condi- 
tions in the Machine Tool Industry. 


The Steel Division of the Group has experi- 
enced a very difficult year. As to the outlook 
it seems probable that the present improvement 
in the demand for special steels will continue 
and that the more settled political conditions 
will encourage increased investment in capital 
goods. The results for the coming year should 
be better than they have been during the year 
under review. 


The statement then reviewed the activities 


of the smaller units of the Group and con- 
tinued : 
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Although long-term forecasting is always 
difficult my assessment of the prospects of the 
Group as a whole is that the information at 
present available justifies the conclusion that 
we can look forward with confidence to another 
successful year. 





ROADS RECONSTRUCTION 
(1934) LIMITED 


The Twenty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Roads Reconstruction (1934) Limited was 
held on November 16th at Weymouth Hall, 
Frome, Somerset. General Sir James Steele (the 
chairman) presided. 


The Chairman’s Statement circulated with the 


Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1959 was 
taken as read. 


The Chairman then brought Shareholders up- 
to-date concerning the latest development in 
regard to the bid for the Company’s shares by 
Thomas Roberts (Westminster) Limited. 


In amplification of the information given in 
his Statement, the Chairman explained that in- 
terim figures for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year had now been made up showing an 
estimated profit subject only to Depreciation and 
Taxation of £154,500, this figure being about 
10 per cent in excess of the corresponding profits 
of the record year to March 31, 1958 (£136,000). 
The present indications were that the favourable 
trend in the first six months should continue 
unless severe weather conditions set in. 


As regards future dividend policy, the Chair- 
man referred to the Board’s Circular of 
November 5th in which a Final Dividend of 
6 per cent, less Tax, on the increased Ordinary 
Share Capital had been forecast for the year to 
March 31, 1960. While forecasts must be 
made with caution in a trade so much affected 
by the weather and unforeseen fluctuations in 
demand, it appeared at present that a Fina! 
Dividend on the increased Ordinary Share 
Capital of 6 per cent, less Tax, should be well 
within reach. This Dividend together with the 
Interim already paid would be equivalent to 15 
per cent, less Tax, on the Ordinary Share Capita! 
as it now stands. 


All the Resolutions put before the Meeting 
were passed unanimously. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Airmail Air Freight* 
Us oc adeecactiaces £10 6s. a 
GN Shaded ieteoetanes — $25 or £9 
Ge eeecacddvaseuccone £9 Os. — 
Gl 62 beccekcanceuceus £10 6s —_— 
Ge Pee cas ccvedaccoae £9 Os £7 10s. 
NR ciensevedahen cas £7 15s. _— 
GP Sa cccescccccedage £6 Os. — 
GN dniccteneeaseweded £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ......... £5 Os, —_— 
Hongkong .......+.ee008 — £8 15s. 
GEE décndedcecececceonce £9 Os, £7 10s. 
WRENS <ccccccecccecee £9 Os, — 
Ws CINE Si dcdccccescace 15s. _ 
RPEEE s ccccccccceccccuces 15s. = 
POPE . cccdscccecccosecee £10 6s. 
BOOED dc cecececcesccecete 15s, — 
LOBEROR cccccccccceccoee £7 15s, os 
GU ckdncccececccceese £9 Os, — 
ee eee £10 6s, — 
SER ceéacacscesnaacecs £9 Os. £6 10s. 
WR dacedtnctctdenes £9 Os. — 
PRIMROINES 2c cccccccccece £10 6s, — 
Rhodesia (N. and S.)..... £9 Os, _ 
YS 0 £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America .......... £9 Os. — 
WN ccqauankentanensue 15s. £6 15s. 
See ceussddcnenaceuadaa = $25 or £9 
West ndles cccccccecscns £9 Os, — 


* Approx. 24 hours s!ower than airmail. 
22 RYDER STREET LONDON, S.W.1I 
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SOUTH DURHAM 


‘io unchanged ordinary dividend of 
12 per cent from South Durham Steel 
and Iron is not a very good start for the 
steel dividend season: the market was dis- 
appointed and on Wednesday morning the 
jobbers marked down prices of all steel 
stocks. South Durham itself lost 4s. to 
56s. 9d. The advance of 10 per cent 
in South Durham’s trading profits, from 
£7,092,696 to £7,847,094, is not, however, 
unsatisfactory when viewed in the light of 
the difficulties that the heavy engineering 
industries, its main customers, have had in 
shaking off recession—though the steady 
working through of long order books by 
the shipbuilders must not be overlooked. 
The group’s net earnings have risen 
from £2,641,117 to £2,692,885 after a 
heavier depreciation charge of £1,650,000 
(against £1,350,000). The net profit figure 
is struck after a transfer to investment 
allowance reserve of £1,200,000 (against 
£250,000), reflecting investment allow- 
ances on the group’s big expansion pro- 
gramme, of which the third stage is due 


Years ended 
October 3 


1958 1959 

Consolidated earnings : £°000s £'000s 
BORNE DUOME 6c vnccseseds 7,093 7,847 
MEE... shienwncsWasesouce 430 718 
DOPTOCMION <.0..6c05 000% 1,350 1,650 
EER nc bsSashacbSsans pavun 2,307 1,545 
PERCE SousobeSeonsen's« 2,835 3,748 
Ordinary dividends ....... 552 686 
Retained earnings ......... 2,050 2,000 

to be completed by 1963. At the same 


time a bigger interest charge on the 6 per 
cent debenture stock (which is convertible 
into ordinary shares at par next March) of 
£480,000, against £156,333, reflects the first 
full year’s servicing of this stock. 

Last October, the Finance Corporation 
for Industry exercised its option to take up 
£2 million of South Durham’s ordinary 
shares at par in exchange for £2 million of 
its outstanding loan (which last year 
amounted to £223 million) to the company. 
Thus the issued share capital of South 
Durham is now {£10 million. On this 
basis, earnings work out at about 42 per 
cent and cover the 12 per cent dividend 
about 33 times. If all the present holders 
of the 6 per cent redeemable deben- 
ture stock decide to convert next March, 
that would raise the ordinary share capital 
to £14 million and earnings would fall 
to about 31 per cent. The yield on the £1 
shares at §7s. is 4.1 per cent. As a result 
of the directors’ cautious dividend policy 
about £2 million will again be ploughed 
back into the business as the group’s own 
contribution to the financing of its big 
capital needs. 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS 


INCE Mr Charles Clore drew share- 
holders’ attention to brewery companies 
in May the market has developed a more 


sensitive nose for take-over opportunities: 
the shares of W. Butler and Company of 
Wolverhampton rose by 7s. to 50s. in the 
fortnight preceding the bid by Mitchells and 
Butlers of Birmingham. The terms of the 
offer are three £1 ordinary shares in Mit- 
chells and Butlers for every five £1 ordinary 
shares in W. Butler, plus 12s. 6d. cash for 
each unit. With Mitchells and Butlers 
shares standing at 73s. 9d. the offer is worth 
§6s. 9d., and since the offer was announced 
W. Butler shares have put on another 4s. 6d. 
to §4s. 6d. 

Both companies have benefitéd from 
past mergers. It is three years since W. 
Butler took Frederick Smith under its 
wing and six months since the successful 
Mitchells and Butlers bid for Atkinsons 
Brewery, which brought 360 public houses 
into the group. But this is a much bigger 
bid, for W. Butler, whose trading profits 
advanced from £724,748 to £801,000 in the 
year to September 30, 1959, and whose 
ordinary dividend was effectively raised by 
1+ per cent to 9 per cent, owns about 900 
public houses. 

The present bid could bring about a 
rationalisation of the business of the two 
companies. Their fields of operation over- 
lap in Staffordshire, Shropshire and War- 
wickshire and it is to be expected that 
unprofitable houses will be closed and the 
properties sold to pay for development on 
new, better-paying sites. In the case of 
the Atkinson empire, taken over this year, 
Mitchells and Butlers have gone ahead 
quietly with its rationalisation policies. It 
is not unreasonable to expect even miore 
caution in the rationalisation of the brew- 
ing plants: the company seems to be sensi- 
tive to the problems of staff redundancy. 
But these are the problems which an 
industry with no assuredly expanding 
market must face: mergers, unless they 
produce economies, make little sense. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


= his statement with the 1958-59 
accounts, Sir Harry Jephcott; the chair- 
man of Glaxo Laboratories, paints a 
brighter picture than he did a year ago. 
He then drew attention to acutely com- 
petitive conditions, especially in overseas 
markets. A few months later, the half- 
yearly report to December 31, 1958, re- 
vealed a reduction in sales by 3 per cent and 
in profits by 9 per cent. Since then, how- 
ever, events have moved more favourably 
for the group, with the result that for the 
full year to June 30th sales rose by 2 per 
cent and trading profits rose by 14 per 
cent, from £5,310,166 to £5,387,617. This 
recovery cannot be attributed to any lessen- 
ing of the competitive pressures: it is due 
rather to “further manufacturing econo- 
mies” and to the successful introduction 
of new products. Of these, “ Grisovin ”, 
introduced by Glaxo, is an antibiotic, cura- 


tive of most fungal infections of the skin 
and is the first that can be administered 
orally. “Dictol”, put on the market b 
Glaxo’s recently acquired subsidiary, Allen 
and Hanbury, is a vaccine used to immunise 
cattle against lungworm infestation and js 
the first such vaccine to be made available 
on a commercial scale. 

Sir Harry stresses the importance of 
developing new products and he compares 
the relatively small expenditure on medical 
and pharmaceutical research in Britain 
with the sums spent in the United States, 
Japan and the common market countries, 
Research in this field is becoming in- 
creasingly costly (shareholders in Glaxo 
know this from the large appropriations 
to reserves every year) and often a new 
discovery makes a product on which much 
time and money has been spent obsolete 
almost overnight. 

It is therefore clear that the efforts 
Glaxo is making in developing overseas 
markets will be intensified; between them 
Glaxo and Allen and Hanbury have 25 
subsidiaries trading overseas and they have 
net assets of nearly £7 million; one of the 
immediate results of the merger between 
these two companies has been the establish- 
ment of a combined export organisation. 
The market for some of the group’s pro- 
ducts, Sir Harry says, remains “ uncertain” 
but he is much more confident about the 
“ prospects of making headway ” than he 
was a year ago. The Ios. ordinary shares, 
which have remained consistently on a low 
yield basis, now stand at §8s. 6d., yielding 
24 per cent on the effectively increased 
dividend of 14 per cent. 


BSA 


a% full report from BSA shows that 
the advance in trading profits from 
£2,261,707 to £2,469,819 in the year to 
July 31st is mainly attributable to the suc- 
cess of the motor cycle and car divisions of 
the group, which together account for prac- 
tically half of the group’s total sales. Mr 
John Sangster, the chairman, says that the 
abolition of hire purchase restrictions and 
the cuts in purchase tax last April made 
for “buoyant conditions” in the home 
market ; but exports have suffered from a 
change in private transport habits in some 
of the group’s traditional markets, with the 
result that total sales of motor cycles have 
fallen slightly. The “ Sunbeam” and 
“ Triumph ” scooters, which went into pro- 
duction in March, 1958, have done well 
but delivery dates have not been met owing 
to a shortage of skilled labour. These diffi 
culties, says Mr Sangster, have now beet 
resolved and he also hopes that the current 
production of scooters will be doubled 
in the next four months. In the motor 
division, the new V 8 sports model, de 


signed specifically for the American market, 
has met with an “ excellent reception,” and 
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, new saloon model is to be introduced to 
the home market, 

In the machine tools division the sudden 
drop in orders at the beginning of the finan- 
cial year coincided with the running-down 
of a long order book. But from the begin- 
ning of 1959 orders began to pick up and 
by July 31st there were more orders on the 
hooks than at any time in the previous three 
years. This branch of industry has been 
sow to recover from the recession, but 
BSA’s experience suggests that the corner 
may have been turned. 


The steel side of the business was affected. 


by the cut in the defence programme, which 
led to a big fall in orders from the aircraft 
industry to which the group supplies high- 
quality steel for jet engines. But the out- 
look, Mr Sangster says, is more encour- 
aging. The reorganisation programme and 
the £1,500,000 development programme at 
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Sheffield will make the group less depen- 
dent on the aircraft industry. The Govern- 
ment have placed a contract with BSA for 
the production of automatic rifles which are 
now being supplied to the army and these 
contracts will be completed in 1962. The 
£1 ordinary shares at 60s. 9d. yield 4.1 per 
cent on the 1958-59 ordinary dividend of 
124 per cent, which is covered about 2} 
times by earnings. 


ROADS RECONSTRUCTION 


IRCULARS continue to pour through the 

letter boxes of bewildered shareholders 
in Roads Reconstruction. Thomas Roberts 
(Westminster), the bidders for one half of 
the preference azd ordinary capital of the 
company, referred in a circular at the end 
of last week to the company’s intention to 
modify the voting rights of the preference 


How Much Growth for EMI? 


RAMOPHONE record sales still account 
for about half of EMI’s sales but this 
year’s slight recession in gramophone 
record sales seems hardly to have touched 
the big recording groups. EMI’s total 
sales, in fact, rose by 23 per cent, from 
{65,905,000 to £67,532,000. Mr J. F. 
Lockwood, the chairman, said this week 
that although the record market had been 
contracting, the group has been able to raise 
its share of the total home market. He 
believes, however (despite the latest Board 
of Trade figures which indicate a revival), 
that this market is likely to go on contract- 
ing, and for that reason alone shareholders 
will be comforted by the success of the 
group’s industrial division. Sales of 45 rpm 
records have risen “ substantially ” and are 
helping to offset the loss in earnings caused 
by the sharp fall in demand for the 78 rpm 
records, and the 1959-60 accounts will help 
to show how far the group’s contribution 
to the disc price war, in offering newly 
recorded long-playing classical discs at 22s. 
each, is succeeding. 

Mr Lockwood is surely right when he says 
that the demand for records will only rise 
as disposable personal incomes increase. 
He is therefore justified in not pinning his 
faith on any further big advances in earn- 
ings from this side of the business. The 
possibilities of the group’s developments on 
the electronic computer division look more 
promising. The “ Emidic” computer has 
met with a good deal of success and present 
orders (from BEA, the Government, and 
commercial and industrial undertakings) 
amount to about £2 million. The electronic 
machine tool system has become widely 
accepted in the United States, and in this 
country the system is to be adopted in the 
motor and shoe trades: it is already em- 
ployed by the guided weapon industry. One 
of the largest television studios in the world 
$8 to be built at Wembley by Associated- 
Rediffusion, which have placed a large order 
for television equipment with EMI ; and a 
substantial order for colour television 
‘quipment has come from China. In the 


group’s consumer durables division, sales 
of recording equipment, record piayers and 
car radios have all reflected the boom. 

Throughout the year American buying of 
EMI’s tos. ordinary units has prompted 
the interesting question of just what pro- 
portion of the company’s share capital is 
held in the United States. The question 
was answered this week by the chairman, 
who estimated that about 25 per cent of 
the equity is now held in the United States. 
This is “‘ well below the average over the 
last five years.” At one time as much as 
40 per cent of the equity was in fact held 
by US investors but their holdings were 
diluted by their legal inability to take up 
the “rights” issue in July. They will, 
however, be able to take up the new shares 
resulting from the 50 per cent scrip issue, 
and the rise of 9s. 103d. to 81s. on the day 
before that issue was announced reflects 
some pretty shrewd investment forecasting 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The scrip 
issue will capitalise all the share premium 
account of {2,900,000 arising from the 
“ rights ” issue and about £113,000 from a 
reserve created after the revaluation of the 
group’s properties (which revealed a book 
surplus value of about £3 million). The 
value of fixed assets in the company’s books 
has been written up from £8,942,000 to 
£11,801,000. The directors forecast a 
dividend of not less than 14 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the scrip issue and 
this compares with the equivalent of 134 
per cent on the present capital for 1958-59. 
The July “rights” issue paid off the 
group’s overdraft of some £4 million and 
Mr Lockwood sees no prospect of any 
further cash issue in the immediate future. 
This fact and the strong cover of about 
33 times on the dividend points to the 
possibility of more generous dividends, but 
EMI’s ordinary shares have been caught up 
in the craze of American investing in elec- 
tronic stocks and at 79s. 44d. they yield 
only 2.6 per cent. Mr Lockwood’s assess- 
ment of the future may lead to a more 
realistic appraisal in the market. 
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shareholders. Such a proposal would have 
to be made at a separate class meeting in 
the form of a special resolution which would 
have to be passed by at least a 75 per cent 
majority. Now Thomas Roberts claims to 
own over 25 per cent of the issued pre- 
ference capital, excluding any acceptances 
of its offer, which has been extended 
another week. 

General Sir James Steele, the chairman of 
Roads Reconstruction, swiftly refuted this 
claim and said that it did not appear from 
the company’s register that Thomas 
Roberts or its nominees held such a large 
proportion of preference shares nor were 
they holders of a big amount of ordinary 
shares. He points out that the resolutions 
to increase the authorised capital and to 
make a scrip issue of four 2s. 6d. shares 
(each with a vote) for every three Ios. 
ordinary shares held required only a simple 
majority and would increase the votes of 
ordinary shareholders from 900,000 to 
2,100,000. These resolutions will not be 
put to the vote however until after the ex- 
tended offer of Thomas Roberts has 
expired but if Thomas Roberts (West- 
minster) is anxious to gain control of the 
company it may have to revise its offer for 
the ordinary shares, for Sir James Steele 
describes the number of proxies already 
received in support of the proposals of the 
Roads Reconstruction directors as “ most 
encouraging.” 

At the annual meeting this week he con- 
firmed that the trading profits of Roads 
Reconstruction for the first six months of 
the current year were about 10 per cent 
higher than those for the same period in 
1957-58 when profits were running at a 
record level. But in the face of all these 
statements from the directors, the current © 
market price of the ordinary shares still 
remains below the offer price of 32s. 6d., 
which, it must again be stressed, is only 
for half the shares held. 


CANADA AND DOMINION SUGAR 


Ao partial bid—this time with a 
transatlantic flavour—was made last 
month by Tate and Lyle when it offered to 
purchase at $25 per share half the out- 
standing equity shares of Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company which it did not 
already own. The English company has 
built up an investment in Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company since 1953 and 
at the time of the offer held 12.7 per cent 
of the total capital of this leading Canadian 
sugar refiner. Sir Ian Lyle and Mr Peter 
Runge (respectively the chairman and the 
joint deputy chairman of Tate and Lyle) 
are both on the Canadian board and Tate 
and Lyle have been actively engaged in 
advising the company and supplying 
technical services and staff. 

Although this offer was recommended by 
the board it has aroused opposition from 
a body of shareholders who say that the 


Company Affairs continued on page 810. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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Prices, 1959 
High Low 
98'. | 96lN¢ 
99916 | 9Bll3 
1003, | 99516 
1O1'!32 | 100!g 
963g | 94716 
935g | 915g 
101'5;¢ | 1003, 
100716 995— 
92'5;¢ | 897%, 
85!316 | 8234 
937g | 89%16 
843, | 803, 
8 86| 83 
787, | 75s 
HOS 16 102', 
867, 83',4 
98', 95 
9034 87', 
103!3;6 | 985, 
813g | 767— 
80', | 769 
107316 | 101g 
68!4 64!> 
Big | W776 
747, | 70! 
771g | 72M 
6856 645 big 
EB' ig | 631346 | 
60 | 55!, 
535, | 491, 
Si'g | 47! 
985, | 94 
803, | 77, 
7734 | T4lg 
91'"ig| 87!2 
8! 773 \6 
9134 | 87'g 
88'g 8434 
69716 65 
803, | 77'4 
895, 
70! 66! 16 
Prices, 1959 
High | Low 
| 
102':i, | 993, 
107! | 1033, 
i= 
104', | Q99l, 
1075, | 10414 
1017, 93 
75 | «691, 
104!) | 100716 
105 102!4 
94! 92'g 
98', | 941, 
102'. | 99', 
57 | 5234 
64!2 593, 
113", | 101", 
198! 177 
48 23'4 
169', | 157 
1183, | 1123, 
59 «| 5S 
Ath. Topeka..... 
Can. Pacific ..... 


Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific... . 
Amer. Electric... 


Am. Tel. & 
Cons. Ediso: 


Int. Tel. & Tel... 
Standard Gas.... 


United Cor 


Alcoa 
Aluminium 
Amer. Can. 


Am, Viscose 


Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 


* Ex dividend. +t Tax free. 


dividen 


Tel... 
Ricken 


ORissat 
Western Union. . 


seen 


see 


Am. Smelting.... 


d. 






















LONDON 


; ; 
eritisn unos =| Guise | Bice | NS toe Sicla 
GUARANTEED STOCKS oe) oe ae |) On 
1959 | 1959 | § 1959 
rere ere 
Funding 2!2% .........- 1956-61 | 98!. | 98%6 | 212 O | 31211 
SCNRMMET Bone s.sciv'esec0cc% 1960 | 99. 12.9 | 99.13.8| 113 4 ; 2s 2? 
Exchequer 39,........0s00. 1960 | 99.17.9 |99.17.9) 1 7 3 3 7 10 
Conversion 412% ...+..++++ = 1Ol'y, | 101 2 Sek... eee 
Exchequer 3%.....0..>- 1962-63 | 963, | 96532 i2 @ t| 4-3-3! 
Exchequer 2!,% 1963-64 | 93532 | 93'g | 3 3 9 4.4 0! 
Conversion 434%........... 1963 | 1Ol't), | 101%, | 2 9 9 4 5 6 
Conversion 4'2%..........+ 1964 | 1003, | 10073, | 214 0 | 4 BI 
| } 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 925— | 91% 374) 41200 
Funding 3% “— rineoaee 1959-69 | 85716 855, | 313 8 | 419 SI 
Funding 4%... ........ 1960-90 | 93% | 93% | 215 1 | 47 7/ 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 8456 | 84716 | 31210 | 419 2! 
Savings Bonds 2!o% ..... 1964-67 | 85!3;6) 8534 | 315 | 416 5) 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 785, | rel 313 3 | 5 0 9! 
Exchequer 5'2% ..........- 1966 10418,¢ | 105 2 82°23 415 2 
Funding 3%...-....---- 1966-68 4 | 86% | 313 9 | 5 0 2) 
| SEIS 1920-76 | 96 | lig | 3 0 6 | 413 6¢ 
Conversion 3!2%..........- 1969 | 9036 | 9036 | 3 Bil | 418 8 
Conversion 5'4%......+.++- 1974 | 102* | 10276", 219 9 | 419 7 
Treasury 344%... ceccee 1977-80 | 80!;¢*| 80!4* 29 9.1/3. 0.8) 
VERRY Dade 0 cccccese 1979-81 803, | 80!, es ee | 5 t oF 
Funding 512% .......... 982-84 | 107! 6 | 107!g 30 0/| 5 2 Ie 
Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 68's | 68! 3 7°4] 418 OF 
Se 1986-89 8g | 3 3 7 S$ 3 2! 
Funding 3!2% ........ 1999-2004 | 74!316, 744 | 3 5 0 | 419 8/ 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 77 Jig 1 34) 8 1 SSE 
| War Loan 3!'2%....... after 1952 | 673g* | 6739 | 3 3 7 | 5 3 OF 
Conv. 315%...... after Apr. 1961 | 67'2 | 67'2 | 3 310 | 5 4 Sf 
Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 59 | We 1.3 2 8°) .3 2° Ft 
OS ELS FREES ; 52lg S2lig | 219 I | 416 8F 
Treasury 2!,%...after Apr. 1975 | 50'i6 | 50g | 3 1 5 | 5 O 7F 
British Electric 412%.....1967-69 | 98 | 985, 302] 4% 9 
British Electric 3% . .. 1968-73 | 80!'i¢ | 8034 314 0 S 6-3 
British Electric 3% ......1974-77 | 77'"i¢| 7734 | 312 0 | 419 7! 
British Electric 414%. ....1974-79 | 91%16 0'8,¢ 1-254 Oh, 20a 
| British Electric 3!,%..... 1976-79 | 80!3;,* ee 5 0 7! 
British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 91% 9134 364); 50 If 
British Gas 3!2%........ 1969-71 | 87!31¢6 | 88 38 8 | 418 7/ 
| British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 687, 687, eT | 417 2! 
British Transport 3% ... . 1968-73 80'!,,| 803%, | 314 0 | 5 O 9! 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 8955 88!,* 363 |} 419 6! 
British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 697, 6975 3413 4)5 1 91 
Price, | Price, | Yield, 
— Nov. I1,| Nov. 18,| Nov, 18, 
1959 1959 | 1959 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL | tat 
| DRG 600505 0e0kbcoverinee 1960-62 | 1007, | 1007, 470 
PTGS Doms «50.00 bd 00daccnecccésee 1974-76 | 1073, 107!, 5 6 Oe 
NT i ocscvscvonteccecsiaveten 1973-75 74! 74\4 615 Oi 
i icnstncaciutedceebesete 1977-82 | 104', | 104 5 15 Be 
New Zealand 6% .............0000: 1976-80 | 107! | 1075 | 5 7 Oe 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ........ 1976-79 | 96 | 96 6.2.94 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ........... 1965-70 | 7434 74!, 513 O/ 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS | 
Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ........- 1980-85 | 103 | 104 5 6 8e 
eee eee ar 1974-76 | 105 105 5 10 Se 
Bristol 3% psinwedensne seek sean e SiGe 1958-63 | 94 | 94 413 O/ 
SI TENE, sc cinncadenseetnae sin 1966-68 | 98 98!, 419 O/ 
eraaen of London 5'4% ........ 1976-79 | 9934 100 | 5 4 01 
ie sash siksedibeakodosns Ss after 1920 | 553, 55!, 5 7 Of 
Metropoli itan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 633, 633, 5 2 0! 
FOREIGN BONDS | 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... | 108'4. | 108!, 
| German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 42%) .......... | 196 196 e 
SO eee 1924 | 444 43! Nil 
er 1907 | 160!, 161 ¥- 
Japan 6% (Enfaced) ........-.-.----0--- 1924| 113 | 1133, 
| Uruguay 3'5% Bonds (Assented)............. | 56 56 : 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
| Nov. | Nov. | ‘Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov 
is | 68 | 618 
2 4 $ | $s Sf ay 
26 | 25!4 |Boeing......... 345g | 325g |Inter. Nickel.... 100 | 9875* 
a | 253g | Celanese ....... 26'> | 26'4 | Inter. Paper..... '134!4 |1333, 
a | 16'4 | Chrysler ....... | 633g | 65'g | Kennecott...... 95!4 | 9234 
30!4 | 30!4 | Col. Palmolive .. | 373g | 38!2 | Monsanto ...... 50'2 | 50!4 
457g | 457g | Crown Zeller... | 543, | 5414 | Nat. Distillers .. | 323g | 32!, 
78!4 775, | Distillers Seag. .. | 335g | 337g | Pan-American... | 22 21 
60!, | 597, DUNE Koo nccee | 407g | 3834 | Procter Gamble. | 85!, | 865, 
3934 | 41'4 | Du Pont........ (2593, (259* | Radio Corpn....| 66'4 | 65!4 
8 434 | East. Kodak..... | 97'4 | 99'g [Sears Roebuck .. | 49!2 | 50!g 
8'g | 8lg | Ford Motor..... | 765g | 78 [Shell Oil ....... | 723g | 7334 
46'> | 4534 | Gen. Electric.... | 835g, | 827g |Socony-Mobil...| 40!4 | 393, 
9875 93!, | General Foods .. 10i'4 |1025g | Stand. Oil Ind. ..| 417g | 403, 
313g | 30!2 | General Motors . 513, | 5134 [Stand. Oil N.J. .. | 473g | 47 
4i', | 41 Goodyear ...... | 38 |134!2 [20th Cent. Fox.. | 31 29 
51% | 49!2 | Gulf Oil........ | 115'4 [10634 | Union Carbide. . |1383g |135'4 
43'2 | 435g | Heinz.......... 185 |-83'y |U.S. Steel ...... | 97 977g 
625, | 63 Int. Bus. Mach....'410'4 /|407'4 | West. Electric... | 98!g | 96! 
543g | 543g |int. Harvester... | 4934 | 48'g | Woolworth..... | 56!, | 57 
| 


+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 





(e) To earliest date. 





Prices, 


High 


66/9 
64/9 
51/- 
56/3 
72/3 
76/3 
45/9 
10/- 
35/6 
36/6 


27/- 


67/- 


22/9 
98/6 


23/4'2 
| —" 


18/1', 
12/1! 


29/- 
70/- 





44/10', 


88/- 
12/9 
20/9 
45/03, 
34 


/- 
53/1" 


69/6 
57/6 
34/1! 
29/- 
37/- 


35/- 
35/9 
68/4!, 
60/- 
7/24 
76/3 
19/115 
61/6 
60/3 
17/- 
35/6 


31/6 
51/3 
54/3 
48/7!, 
30/9 
78/3 
50/3 
64/9 


| 


1959 


47/3 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. |] Ex capitalisation. 
(f) Flat yield. 


~ . 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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1959 
TI 
Last Two | Price Price 
Dividends | ORDINARY \Nov. Il, Nov. 18 : 7 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS | 1959" 1959 3g" 
STEEL AND " 
oe) ht ENGINEERING | : 
8 b © w) SOR eaec ences ssceas £1 | 61/7!, | 65/3 4-29 
4 ai 8 b| Dorman Long............. £1 | 60/10!, | 63/9 3-76 66 
. 334a | Steel Co. of Wales......... £l. | 46/1!y | 49/1', t.Q7%9 67 
3 a| 8 6b} Stewarts & Lloyds ........- £1 | 53/7! | 55/41; 3 97 86 
623b| 4 a) John Summers ............ £l | 69/4! | 70/7', 3.92 94 
8!nb; 4 a! United Steel.............: £1 | 74/10!, | 75/- 2-35 56 
eee. re £1 | 44/-— | 45/- 4.44 82 
t!} Bb} 3 @| Cammell Laird........... S/- | 7/41, | 7/3 2-66 9 
7'49b| 2'2a) Swan Hunter ............. £1 | 32/3 | 32/9 6-11 
Be | Saree IR ips 66s cnceks case £1 | 30/1', | 29/1! 6-87 72 
10 b 5 a EE Bho oc odeccs ces eaee £1 | 95/6* | 96/- 3:43 %, 
$43gb | t!’sa | Coventry Gauge......... 10/- | 26/- | 26/3 3-90 56, 
#2 a| t4 b| Alfred Herbert............ £1 | 54/6 | 53/3 3-69 60, 
5 a| 12'2b| Ransome & Marles........5/— | 27/6*. | 25/6* 3-43 £} 
3 a| 9%'2b! Renold Chains ...... .-£1 | 54/9 | 53/9 4-65 £2 
334a | 8346! Allied tronfounders. . .-£1: 1 61/- | 60/- 4:17 4 
7 b} 4!2a) Babcock & Wilcox. --£1 | 43/9 | 43/6 5-29 49, 
10 c| 15 ¢| Davy-United...... ..£1 |105/- | 105/- 2:86 
9 b| 5S a} Guest Keen......... .-£1 | 83/3 | 84/3 3:32 
Z3!3a| S'3b | Mel Box........00.. .-£1 | 77/- | 76/3 2:27 4 
4336 43g,a | C.A. Parsons ........ .-£1 | 52/6 51/- 3:43 55, 
5 b 7'2a | John Thompson .......... S/- | 19/9 | 20/6 5-49 a 
7!2a | 12'!2b | Tube Investments.......... £1 |119/3* = 118/6 3-38 = 
/ 
BUILDING, etc. 185, 
10 ¢ 4 b_ Associated Portland........ 73/- 2-63 246) 
34,q | 6376 | British Plaster Board | 28/ 26/- 3-85 356 
5 a| tO b| Richard Costain..... £1 | 98/1', | 96/3 3-12 197/ 
5 a. 10 b| Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- | 14/-* 14/6* 5:17 350, 
6 ea} Wb | Uondon Brick. ....5...008. £1 | 90/- 96/6 3-52 102/ 
5 a 1S b |} Wall Paper Defd........... £i (120/-* = (118/9 3:37 4) 
i ' 
| CHEMICALS = 
AND PAINT V 
13-6c 4:8a Albright & Wilson........ S/- | 28/9 | 27/- 2:52 48 
55gb | 2!'120 | Borax Defd. ............. 5S/- | 18/- | 18/7!, 2:35 18/ 
12'5b| 7'2a| Brit. Ind. Plastics.......... 2/- | 9/3 | 9/10, 4-05 sy 
4 a Mik. Sra Cee ay £1 | 75/3 | 72/9 3-30 28; 
TS i RR renegeepetane ~.£1 | 56/9 | 55/1", 3-30 
66a 14 b | International Paints ....... 4/- | 15/3 | 15/4! 5-20 
ab.) D.. o | TMM es icie ova ccc ceed 5/- | 21/7!2 | 22/3 3-03 
5 a 1123b) Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- 28/3 27/- 6:17 3 
47/ 
ELECTRICAL i4/ 
AND RADIO | I/ 
iS c SO EE etic enncnmuceee hes £i | 63/3 | 62/6 4-80 m4 
kh | 06 PE casa gstceth cede cnn £1 | 56/- |52/- 5-19 3/ 
20 «¢ 55a | Decca Record........... 10/- | 49/3 | 46/4!) 4-31 59/ 
Sap) Se Ol in cbiandetsanlevees 10/- | 69/6 | 75/6 2:78 16/ 
9!15¢| 3 a! English Electric............ £i | 46/- | 44/6 4-19 19/ 
3 a\| 7 bj General Electric........... £i | 42/9 | 43/ 4:39 36) 
12t,¢| (2!2c| Pye Deld.........ccceceee 5/= | 21/12 | 20/10', 2-99 25). 
nq) Il b| A. Reyrolle... 2.2.20. ..60 £1 | 90/9° | 91/- 3-85 Qi 
MOTORS AND f 
AIRCRAFT 137) 
53,4 12'5b | British Motor ............ 5/- | 20/10',*, 20/4'.* 4-48 7 
8!nb SSt.. £1 1005/6 jl hh/- 2-43 68/1 
12!3¢| §2!2¢)| Leyland Motor ............ £1 | 72/9 | 70/9 3-53 an/e 
8 c| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ........... 4/- | 14/6 | 14/6 3-3 11/- 
12 ¢j| 12 c¢| Standard-Triumph ........ S/- | WN/—* | 1O/S'4*, 4-31** 
3!34 923b | Dunlop Rubber | 26/3 4:95 dite 
2'2a 10 b/| Joseph Lucas..... 64/3* 3-89 
I7'3b| 9 a| Pressed Steel....... 40/6* 3:27 
20 ¢| 30 ¢| Triplex Holdings 87/9 3-2 
3!oa | 6'2b | Bristol Aeroplane........ 10/— | 11/2'4 | 10/9 9-30 
7c} Nil | De Havilland.............. £1 | 14/2'4 | 17/- es 
#5 a| t6!2b| Dowty Group........... 10/- | 42/- | 44/3 4°25 20 
7 bY 3 aj) Hawker Siddeley .......... £1 | 30/7'2 | 29/l'2 6-87 
7!nb| 2!2@ | Rolls-Royce............-.. £1 | 44/-* | 43/4'2*) 4-61 
} 
| PAPER AND | 
NEWSPAPERS 
12'5¢ | 5 a@| Bowater Paper............ £1 | 68/- =| 65/3 3-83 100 
9 6] 5S a} AibercG, Read... ....05000 £1 | 56/6* | 55/6* 5-05 
SS G4" 2 OR vinesncsdves cedeses £0 | 32/0! | 31/3 | 5:12 
5 b| 10 a Daily Mirror ‘A’.......... S/— | 26/7'2* | 28/1'2* 4°44 
12!2a | 12'2b | Odhams Press........... 10/- | 36/- | 35/9 4-0 
TEXTILES | 80 
22a Tia® (OR RE osc iscccisved £1 | 34/9 | 34/6 5-80 
5 a| 5 b| Fine Spinners............. él | 32/9 | 32/- 6-25 
12146 | 5 a! Lancashire Cotton......... £1 | 65/6 | 64/9 5:41 
2',@| 13',b | Patons & Baldwins......... £1 | 57/3 | 56/6 = 5-66 
10 ¢| 8 Cc} Salts (Saltaire)............ S/- | 7/t', | 7/2", 5°57 60 
10 b| 5S a| Woolcombers............. £1 | 68/I'2 | 67/3 44% 
Nil c| 3 a. Bradford Dyers............ £1 | 17/6 | 18/6 oe 
22!2¢ 22!',¢ | Calico Printers............ £1 | 56/6 | 57/6 7-83 
6236| 5S a/| Courtaulds ............... £1 | 58/4!,* | S7/I'2* 4°08 
10° b| 4 a/ jute Industries........... 10/- | 16/-- | 17/- 8°24 
Toc Fig Cl WM ice scnveasvacnect £1 | 29/6 | 28/- 5:36 40 
| | } 
} DRAPERY AND STORES | 
16 ¢c| 3 a! Boots Pure Drug......... 5/- | 29/3 29/3 2-74 
S al “0256 | Deena... . cc cccccns 10/- | 49/4', | 48/9 3-08 
Tica: | Bab 1 GIES Re oseesnasseccces 5/- | 54/-1 | Si/6l) 3% 
40 c| 15 a House of Fraser sw... .. . 5/- j/- | 46/- 4:35 20 
16 ¢ 7'2a | Lewis’s Investment........ /- | 30/4'2 | 30/- 2-67 
20-83b | 12!3a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... S/- | 77/- | 73/10'> 2°26 
22'2b 12'3a | United Drapery .......... 5/- 49/- | 49/- 3:57 
26236 | 13'3a | Woolworth.............. 5/- | 63/- | 64/3 3H 
Ex rights. ¢¢ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. =e 
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Prices, 1959 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 | Last Two | Price, | Price. | Yield 
Dividends | wo oy [Nov. 11 Nov. 18, Now. 18 | Dividends ona INov.. II, Nov. 18,| Nov. 18, 
High | tow | Mee High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1959) 1959 | 1959 
ja | 
% % BANKING | % | % MISCELLANEOUS 
6/- 44/64) 5S b 5 a| Barclays | 62/- 61/9 | 3-24 | 58/6 37/9 20 a| 40 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture .......5/- | 53/9 | 55/- | 5-45 
67/- 40/3 Mk. ae, Ant RES OR n cecmesn oda | 64/9 64/3 3-11 42/6 28/7' | 3430) S b/| British Match ......... ..-£1 | 41/6 41/3 | 4-04 
G6/- 60/1'2 | 12'g¢} 72a | Midland 84/3 82/6 3-64*"1 79/6 49/6 | 8 b 4 a | British Oxygen........ ...£1 | 77/6 76/- 3-16 
94/- S4/— | 10 ¢| S a} National Provincial ........ é) | 90/3 | 87/6 2-74*9 11/3 8/8', | 18 ¢| 6 a! British Ropes ....... ery’, wa i1/- 4-00 
56/6 37/9 10 ¢| 5S a/| Westminster ‘B’..........- é1 | 55/6 | 55/9 3:59 | 60/9 35/9 le. «7, eeereres ..10/- | 60/6 58/6 2:39 
g2/- 54/3 92b} Bla NOs ies < ctv ee aadaas £1 | 8I/- | 80/6 | 348° 98/6 56/41. | SO b| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’........... ..S/- | 96/9 | 95/3 | 3-15 
29/9 17/- 16 ¢ ©. Bias ckconatecescns 5/- | 28/9 29/3 | 2-74 aa2/6, 172/6 | 32,08 16-53a | Hudson’s Bay ......... .--€1 215/- 213/9 | 3-01 
| ; 10/- ¢| 10 c | Rank Organisation..... . .Sf= | 14/- 13/9 | 3-64 
2/3 52/3 | .-. | Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot.....10/- | 68/6 | 69/6 2-16%4 14/7'2 ae 
9/- 67/6 | 9 b| 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 89/6 | 92/6 3-68 30) om ees® S. — = Soe ~ a — o-% 
5/9 37/9 | S b| 4 a| Barclays D.C.0............ £1 | 56/9 | 53/- 3-40 | 95/- 69/41, | 10 b!| 5 a! Turner & Newali.......... £1 | 93/3 | 92/- 3-26 
0/6 43/9 7'2qa| Tab f Chartered Bank ........... £1 | 56/9 55/3 | 5-43 4139/- 86/7', | 16-8c 8 a| Unilever ......... vaceee sd 038f— (129/9 2-59 
£345, £275g | $2-10e | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada.....$10 | £29l2 | €30'4 | 2-79 | 11/6 =| 9/9 10-4c | 3'4a_| United Glass ......... . S/- | 41/6 | 11/6 | 4°82 
£23', = E1871g,- |: $1-60c | $1-65c | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | €21'g | £207, 2°96 | 43/6 31/9 t105,b | t4'ga | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 41/9* | 41/-* 5:97 
4 30! 9 ¢\| 9 c | Bank of New South Wales.£20 | 39 39 | 3-69] - OIL 
49/9 32/3 6 b 4 a Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 48/3 49/6 | 4-04 -_ bm | es pee British Petroleum...... ...-€1 | 51/9 53/3 | 5:37 
/ / ry OM GIN Gs ns oe dccdecka £i | 45/6* 45/9* | 4-91 
FINANCIAL | £1734 £145, s7i2 | Ja] Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | £1413), £147, | 3-17 
41/6 28/4". | S bj 2!a| Alexanders ............... £1 | 41/- | 41/- 3-66 f153/- 131/- | £13346 | tS a/| Shell Transport............ £1 1142/3 145/- 4-22 
55/- rs: ae 6'4a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... et | 53/6 | $2/—- | 4-81 73/6 53/9 | oe Be a MI te ciwckinnses 10/— | 56/9 55/9 ‘ian 
0/9 49/- 6'4b oe Union Discount ........... £1 | 60/9 | 59/6 4-20 | 55/6 | 35/6 15 bj} T7!,a! Wakefield C.C.......... 10/- | 50/3 55/6 4-05 
62/6 40/9° | 21236) c ial Uni _. Sf | 61/3 | 60/- 3-47 Bien ; SHIPPING : . 
i 3 ommercial Union. .... / 46/6 36/6 | 13'2b 6'24 | Brit. & Com’wealth. ..... 10/- | 41/6 43/6 4-60 
185/- 127/6 Sb Tye Employers Liability ........ £1 80/— 1181/10'2 | 3-02 | 473 | 17/3 | «38 | Nil a| Cunard ..........-....... £1 | 19/6 = 20/- 8-00 
2146/3 160/-  $32-35¢ (tt We | Equity & Law .........--. 8/6 226/3 246/3 2-33 1 42/9 | 29/6 | 10 c! 10 c\ Furness Withy......... ..£1 | 38/9 41/- 4-88 
36/3 192/6 60 b| Legal & General.......... 5/- 342/6  338/9 1-48 1 30/6 | 14/9 | 10 @| 10 b! London & Overseas ..... 5/- | 17/6 | 19/- 5-26 
57/6 112/6 50 b 0 See co 5/- '57/6 152/6 376 | 43/3 (31/6 | 8 b| 3 «| P&ODeld............... fi | 41/6 | 42/- 5:24 
390/-  210/- ¢147"2.¢ $162'2¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- 327/6 323/9 3-29 1 17/9 | 13/3 | § ¢| 2'2c| Reardon Smith......... 10/- | 17/- 17/6 1:43 
12/6 S9/Ily | 10 b| 8 a Royal Exchange ........... £1 100/- 1102/6 3-12° 9579 | 19/- | Tae] 8 | Royal Mail................ £1 |23/6 | 24/6 6°53 
%/- 16/2", | 834b| 7!2a | Bowmaker............... 5/- 42/6 | 38/9 3-23* MINES - | | 
Q/6 18/7. | @iab| Iza | Lombard Banking re sf. 40/- | 38/9 | «2-19 |212/6 165/- | 60 b| 20 a| Anglo-American........ 10/- 205/- 1197/6 | 4-05 
Se SM AR Ot GR. can ccdiecscs. ae. £1 210/- 212/6 2-35 — yd a : a a | ty Mining ...........€1 1441/3 140/- > = 
} { i « a 
a. ua | ne ‘is teas nein s- | 46/- 45/6, | 3.95 / ie a nion Corporation .......2/6 | 77/6 75/ » 
16 6126 «| 00 cl 10 c| Cable & Wireles......... 5/- | 18/- 18/6 2:70 | 33/4', | 25/4 2 50 6b! 45 a Daggafontein.............5/— | 26/10', | 25/4!q | 18+72 
3/9 19/3 2a 4',b Land Securities.......... 10/- | 30/- 29/- 2-24 |19B/1'2 111/101, 70 a} 90 b_ Free State Geduld ..... .5/- 180/- 181/10', 4:40 
28/6 14/7!4 4\ga 414b | London & County ....... 10/- , 25/9 25/6 3:27 | 71/6 56/9 35 6b) 35 a Hartebeestfontein........10/- | 58/3 59/- 11-86 
| | am Neng 30 a | 2 b President Brand ........ $f 77/4\, 77/4, a 
FOOD, DRINK - 2 a estern Holdings ....... /- 16/3 160/- 
AND TOBACCO 75/9 | S7/S'4 | 10 b| 6!4a| Consolidated Zinc.........€1 | 73/3 70/- 4°64 
7/6 22/6 1S c| 18 c | Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- 35/6 | 35/9 2-52 |200/- (121/3 | 120 b! 100 a! De Beers Defd. Reg. ......5/- |199/4', 188/9 5-88 
4/9 23/4", 24 ¢«! 8 a/| Beecham Group.......... S/- 46/6 46/3 | 2°59 | $1873, | $15434 $2-60c | $3-00c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $18! $i80 | 2:97 
14/3 10/6 2!'2a | 7'2b | International Tea ......... 5/- 13/3 12/6 | 4-00 | 12/- 7/10' 15 bi 5S a! LondonTin............ Af/- | 1/6 1/3) | 7-4 
We | Bfe |. Mb}. S a) h Myens A’... .cscccceces £1 | 79/9 | 80/3" 3-53 ]100/7'2 | 73/I'2 | 12!g@| 37'2b | Rhod. Anglo-American...10/- | 94/41, | 91/10! | 5°44h 
mes | eat” ay Sent ccceccrcrss 10/— | 24/4", | 24/3 4:12 | 19/- 14/3 | 4lga] I1'gb  Rhod. Selection Trust .....5/- 15/10!, 1S/1'y | 5-10h 
3/3 18/1" | «12'2b| «65 a | Schweppes............... 5/- | 31/6 = | 30/3 3-31" SB/I', | 44/6 26 ¢} 20 c_ Rio Tinto Reg....... ...10/- 45/9 45/71. | 4:38 
59/9 42/- Tx | 234b Tate 4 EE gi 59/9 58/3 | 3-61 9/10! 7/6 33240 77x4b | Roan Antelope ......... .5/- 8/4!, 8/i', | 6:41h 
16/- 10/10', — > de EE DAacc cides danscaes S/- | 15/- 15/4, 3-25* = ie & a to ae Cons. .... — = = | ; 2 
9/6 43/9 BPs Ot; A oie: Ces ce cine: S/- | 77/- | 70/7 | 3-2% ? I ll Sabai ears Ee = oe 
%/6 = 23/10'2| 4 a) Blpb) Distillers o.oo, 10/- | 35/9 | 34/41. 3-64 EN TEA AND RUBBER 12-97 
Bi- 14/7" | Wt | 6 a | Flowers... 6.0... c cence. ae ge RS BE SE FR HS “ert Oe |e ia 
Qe 54/- | 18 b) 10 @ | Guinness... 2.2.2... ite. (tee | Pere ae | eee | el. e S) ee ee :...--.----- ioe |e lee 
0/3 12/7'5 4 a! If!2b| Ind Coope & Allsopp. ..... 5/- | 18/7',*| 17/6* 4-43 19/- | / | 0 b 4 a) Nuwera Eliya ........... £1 , 18/- 17/6 
W/- 38/9 634b | 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 87/- | 85/3 3-52 | 2/6 | 1/3 | 4 a! 12 b| Grand Central ......... 2/— | 2/434 | 2/S'q | 13-13 
W/- 100/- | 7 Bb) 6 af Ween A 6.5 weiecess £1 130/-* (128/9* | 3-88 8/6 3/9'4 5 a! 2S b| London Asiatic.......... 2h 8/1'5 8/03, 7:44 
68/1! 51/4! 17! | +105 British A . Tob: ...10/- | 64/9 | 63/9 | 4-48 10'4d 634d 8 c!{ Nil cj, United Serdang .......... 2/- | 84d 8'ad oes 
2/6 ; 26/8! | Mas | t the Gelleher mg i ~ oon ne or. yo e/ | 4-17 103/- 48/- } 28'gb 12! a United Sua Betong estceuce £I } 98/-* 99/-* 8-21 
N/- —-$4/3 12!2b BI, | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 68/3 | 67/9 6-20 | 91/3 | 52/6 | 5S a| IS b Harrisons & Cros. Defd.....£1 | 82/6" | 91/3 4-38 
‘ | ; } | ! 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
120 1959 Indicator* Yield % | 1959 1958 
Oct. 21 345-4 4-07 High Low High Low 
ae 346-3 4-07 
os Nov. 4 341-9 4:14 352-7 245-0 255-6 166-1 
eee FU $$ —__— ! —+—~+4 100 i" 382-7 4-09 (Nov. 11) | (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
i ~ { 49-6 4:14 
Kye ru, ‘ = 
| Vv Pewee ol sn ; waene 
~ inancial Times indices 
LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS || ~~ | a =e ) 
7 } = Ord. Ord. Fixed 22% Bargains 
) | j 1959 Indext Yield Int.¢ Consols Marked 1959 1958 
| Yield 
| 
Nov. #1 303-4 4-07 96:47 | 4-80 21,870 High High 
/ 309-6 3-98 96-47 | 4-82 20,820 309-6 225°5 
- 60 13 308-8 3-99 96-52 4-82 22,334 | (Nov. 12) | (Dec. 31) 
6 | 16 304-5 4-05 96 66 4-82 26,018 Low Low 
425 INDUSTRIALS 17 302-8 4-07 96-94 4°82 22,711 212-8 154-4 
; (194/-43 = /00) 18 300-2 4-11 97-05 4-80 18,537 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
4 | t July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 
6 40 NEW YORK 
| Standard and Poor's Indices (/94/|-3=10) 
4 I | ! 
8 et 1959 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
0 Standard and Poor s Indices industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
8 - 20 
: Oct. 21 60-49 | 3-15 | 34-29 | 468 | 44-09 | 3-96 | 87-40 | 4-14 
1 oe 61-62 3-10 34-01 422 44-09 3-%% 87 -50 4-13 
i Nov. 4 61-47 3-11 33-24 5-03 43-75 3-99 86-70 4-21 
Te 61-72 3-10 33-15 5-04 43:95 | 3-97 86-30 4-24 
F 61-22 3-13 32-63 5-13 43-45 4-02 86:70 ; 4-21 
rs 





Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. District, 14%. Lewis's Investment, 20%. Midland, 15%. 
Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Schweppes, 20%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 





425 industrials:—1959: High, . 3); Low, 57:02 (Feb. 9). 


10%. 


Nat. 
Unigate, 


° 
10%. 


Comm. Bank Scot., 15%. National Discount 
Watney Mann, 15%. 


‘B’, 1212%. 





National 
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offer of $25 per share “ may seem adequate 
but only in relation to current operations 
rather than future prospects.” At the 


, beginning of the year the shares stood at 
‘ around the offer price but in June the cus- 


tomary quarterly dividend of 30c was halved 
to 1§c and the price of the shares dropped 
to $18 before the offer. The chairman has 
reported that earnings for the first five 
months of the current year were substanti- 
ally lower than for the same period in the 
previous year and that despite some recent 
improvement he could give no assurance of 
an early return to the higher earning levels 
of past years. 

This forecast seems to have swayed 
shareholders for when the offer closed on 
November 12th total acceptances amounted 
to over one million of which Tate and Lyle 
will take up 676,435 shares, the maximum 
it offered to accept. These shares together 
with those already held will give Tate and 
Lyle a controlling interest of approximately 
56 per cent. Nevertheless a shareholders’ 
committee, headed by Mr G. M. Drum- 
mond, one of the largest individual share- 
holders and the grandson of a former 
president of the company, has requisitioned 
a special meeting at the end of this month, 
at which the committee will seek fuller 
information about the background of the 
bid. The committee is also anxious to 
ensure that the interests of the large body 
of minority shareholders in a company con- 
trolled from across the seas are adequately 
recognised and safeguarded. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 


HE full report of Tube Investments 

does not include a statement from the 
chairman this year. But the directors’ report 
does give some clue to the fall in profits 
which is not immediately apparent from a 
straightforward comparison of trading 
profits, which are shown to have gone up 
from £16,104,804 to £16,782,643. But the 
latter figure includes the trading profits of 
both British Aluminium and Reynolds TI 
Aluminium for seven months and once these 
are excluded, profits appear to have fallen 
by about ro per cent. A general decline 
in demand in the first quarter of 1958-59 
to which last year’s report referred persisted 
into the early months of 1959 and was par- 
ticularly severe in the steel tube division. 
Since then, the directors add, there has been 
a strong recovery in all sections. But during 
the first months of the financial year some 
sections were not working to capacity and 
this together with the effect of “ a consider- 
able volume of export orders accepted at 
narrow margins” resulted in the fall of 
profits. 

While total profits from all sections of 
the business have risen by £677,839 this 
increase is swallowed up almost entirely by 
the rise of £640,083 in the amount set aside 
in depreciation. But a higher income from 
investments (including the British Alumi- 
nium shares bought before the formal offer) 
and a large tax rebate of £492,915 has left 
the net profit £455,040 higher at 
£6,458,460 so that the ordinary dividend 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


of 20 per cent is covered well over three 
times. With British Aluminium as a sub- 
sidiary, TI now possesses over £50 million 
in net fixed assets and nearly £50 million 
in net current assets. Against these assets, 
over £60 million is held in reserves while 
the issued ordinary capital amounts to just 
under £17 million. A scrip issue would 
thus obviously be justified. At 118s. 3d.xd> 
the £1 ordinary shares yield about 3} per 
cent. 


- CROMPTON PARKINSON 


- yield of 4.0 per cent on the §s. 
ordinary shares of Crompton Parkin- 
son standing at 17s. 6d. suggests that some 
investors are confident that the current 
boom in consumer durables will not be long 
in working through to the capital goods 
trades. Certainly the long-term view of the 
heavy side of the electrical industry must 
take account of the steady rise in electricity 
consumption at home and the more slowly- 
growing markets of the underdeveloped 
areas abroad. But the short-term prospects 
for the industry look far less promising. The 
chairman, Mr Albert Parkinson, speaks of 
“intensified competition” and narrowing 
profit margins in many of the traditional 
fields in which the company operates ; and 
he forecasts that 1959-60 will be a “ con- 
siderably more difficult year than the pre- 
vious one.” Not least among the reasons 
for Mr Parkinson’s caution is the effect of 
the Restrictive Practices Act which has 
forced many Trade Associations (including 
the cablemakers), to which the group 
belonged, to wind themselves up. Among 
the group’s largest customers are the 
nationalised industries. The British Trans- 
port Commission has placed its largest con- 
tract for diesel-electrical equipment for its 
railway modernisation scheme with Cromp- 
ton Parkinson ; and the Central Electricity 
Generating Board has commissioned Atomic 
Power Constructions Ltd—the consortium 
to which the group belongs and which 
recently joined forces with GEC-Simon 
Carves—to build a nuclear power station at 
Trawsfynydd in North Wales. 

The group’s total income rose from 
£2,687,577 to £2,755,691, but this was due 
simply to a rise in income from trade invest- 
ments from £144,931 to £261,663. This 
increase is mainly due to bigger remittances 
from the group’s interests in India where, 
Mr Parkinson says, sales remain at a high 
level and where orders on hand for the 
group’s lighter products, such as instrument 
transformers, are at a record level. Net 
earnings rose by £140,592 to £1,253,021 
and the ordinary dividend was raised from 
I2 per cent to 14 per cent (covered 2.3 
times by earnings). Shareholders are to 
receive a one-for-four scrip issue. The 
directors say that this does not necessarily 
mean a bigger payment next time. But the 
equivalent payment to the 1958-59 dividend 
on the increased capital is 11.2 per cent, 
which suggests that the 1959-60 payment 
may have to be adjusted—to, say, 12 per 
cent. 
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FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. I Nov, 23 Dec, 7 
LAST DEALINGS : Nov. 20 Dec, 4 Dec. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. | Dec. 15 jan. 5 
_ ee 


FFICIAL comments at last week's 

Mansion House dinner on the equity 
boom had a delayed effect on stock markets, 
The weekend gave many private investors 
time to consider the cautious tone of the 
remarks of the Governor of the Bank of 
England and on Monday jobbers marked 
down prices in the face of a large volume 
of selling orders. The general weakness 
of industrial equities was accompanied by 
a rally in gilt-edged stocks with the excep- 
tion of War Loan which still apeared to be 
affected by “the no date for War Loan” 
decision. On Wednesday. there was a 
further fall in business and markings at 
18,537 were the lowest since October 2nd, 
Over the week to the close on Wednesday 
The Economist indicator lost 3.1 points 
to 349.6. 

Turnover in gilt-edged stocks has not 
been big but a steady amount of buying and 
the absence of sellers helped most of the 
Funds to improve over the week. But 
undated stocks were generally dull and 3! 
per cent War Loan closed j& down at 67%. 
Short dated stocks were strong with 4} per 
cent Conversion 1964 gaining 4 at 100%. 
Corporation loans were unsettled on the 
Hertfordshire issue which was heavily over- 
subscribed by short-term investors. Even 
so, the new 5} per cent Middlesex 1980 
stock closed at a premium of 11% after being 
1% at one time—a rise of 7% on the week. 

Since Monday, industrial equities have 
been steadily slipping from their high levels 
reached last week. Until the announcement 
of the unchanged dividend from South 
Durham the steel section was to a large 
extent unaffected by the wave of selling, and 
any selling that did take place was quickly 
absorbed by institutional buying. On 
Wednesday steel shares were marked down 
heavily, but on further consideration of 
South Durham’s profit figures most stocks 
closed above their worst and showed net 
gains over the week. Not surprisingly, South 
Durham was the exception and lost 2s. 6d. 
at 77s. 6d.; more typically, Dorman Long 
closed 2s. 103d. better at 63s. 9d., Colvilles 
put on 3s. 44d. to 65s. 3d. and Steel Com- 
pany of Wales gained 3s. at 49s. 1d 
Stores shares were again active on news of 
record retail sales but over the week prices 
presented a mixed appearance. GUS “A” 
gained 13d. at 58s. and Gamage, which has 
been rising steadily over the past few weeks, 
improved another 4s. 9d. to 100s. By 
contrast Marks and Spencer “A” sharts 
lost 3s. 13d. at 73s. 103d. and House of 
Fraser eased 2s. to 46s. Heavy buying 
from America sent EMI shooting up 104 
new “high” of 81s. 6d. on Monday but 
following the announcement of the sctip 
issue the shares eased to 75s. 6d., to show 
a rise of 6s. on the week. In motors, Fords 
were active and after touching 112s. 
slipped back to 111s., showing a net gain of 
5s. 6d. Other motor skares eased a little. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 14, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £28,879,000 
compared with a surplus of £17,924,000 in the previous week 
and on2 of £31.862.000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a-net expenditure “ below-line ™ of £8,232,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £663,457 ,000 compared 
with £553,001 ,000 in 1958-59, 












1958, 






£000 to |} to Nov. 
1959-60 ov. 15, Nov. 14 14, 
1958 | 1959 1959 













Ord. Revenue 


Meee Tet cc iccaee 2147,000] 793,285 | 795,233] 13.049 15.501 
Surtax ....-secvedee | 171,090] 45.590! 46,700] 1,099 1.100 
Death Duties ....... | 195,090 109,090! 135.200] 3,409 4.700 
GEMABS . . . . ce ceccee | y , 1,700 2,000 
Profits tax, EPT and | 

eye 7,200, 8,900 


26,369 31,701 





















Customs ....eeeeee- 814.159 . 865,845 123,963 26.335 
I sc ccenceaene 602,500 | 581,875 | 36,336, 54,400 
Total Customs and | 

Excise ........+-- [250,000 60,299 80,735 








Motor Duties....... 
























29,336| 28,604 584 
} 
PO (Net Receipts) .. | 350) 350 
Broadcast Licences ..| 35.090 15,490 | 16,700] ... = 
Sundry Loans....... |} 39.000] 25,866; 31,102] ... sat 
Miscellaneous ....... | , 52,978; 79,628 26 6,358 
eee 87,564 119378 
Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest....... 399,296 | 352,260 12,779 
Payments to Northern 
ireland Exchequer. 79,000} 42,785; 45,471 
Other Consolidated | 
Funds... eee eves | 10,000 4,817; 5,297 a unk 
Supply Services ..... 4523,531 }2497,040 2638,331 | 54,700 77,400 
54,702 90,179 
1,009 320 


ee eres 5212,531 \2743,938 3041,359 
Sinking Funds ...... | 39,000] 22.493; 22,376 

ee Ere eed 
“Above-line” Surplus or 
Deficit 


“ Below-line ”” 
ture* 









+ + 
31,867 | 28,879 
4,320, 8,232 
+ + 
27,542 20,647 


250,637 | 246,538 
302,364 416,919 
553,001 663,457 


"Net Expendi- 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 





Net receipts from: | 
175,987 | 117,423 








Tax Reserve Certificates ... 739 -1,121 
Savings Certificates ........ 84,200; 51,400} 4,109 700 
Defence Bonds.........,.. 50,598; 91,453] 1,958) 3,846 
Premium Savings Bonds.... 43,395 | 32,840 330; 860 
MENS 5 +s: sauadene <wrnstadie es 354,180, 293,116] 7,127, 4,285 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared_with £14 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 














Advances | Total 
— sane r am Floating 
ublic | Bank o Debt 
Tender | Tap Dept. | England 
1958 
Nov. 1S 3,370-0 1,655-2 194-4 | | 5,219-6 
1959 | 
Aug. 15 3,160-0 | 1,928-7 240-9 wt 5,329-6 
» 22 3,220-0 | 1,886-7 | 247-1 bes 5,353°9 
» 29 3,250-0 | 1,891-2 214°5 3-0 5,358°7 
Sept. S 3,260-0 | 1,886-4 | 247-1 1-3 §,394-8 
2 3,280-0 | 1,911-0 | 227-1 3-8 5,421 -9 
19 3,310-0 | 1,911-6 | 232-0 ¥: 5,453°6 
~ yet j 
30 5,298-3 270-1 | 1-8 | 5,570: 1 
- ) | 
Oct. 3 3,370-0 | 1,936-3 247-5 | 3-0 | 5,556-8 
» 10 3,390-0 | 1,954-2 | 259-7 | ... | 5,603-9 
» 17 3,340-0 | 2016-0 | 241-4 | | 5,687-4 
» 24 3,430-0 | 2,052-7 | 217-8 | | 5,700-5 
» 31 3460-0 | 2114-0 | 202-5 | 5,776-4 
Nov. 7 3,520-0 | 2,023-4 | 227-1 | 5,770-5 
» 14 3580-0 | 1942-9 | 223-8 | 5,746-7 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Mee discount market lowered its con- 
certed bid for 91-day bills by 2d. to 
£99 3s. at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
and its allotment at this price was halved 
from 53 per cent to 26 per cent. As more 
outside applicants made more competitive 
bids, the average rate of discount rose by 
only 4.93d. to £3 7s. 9.55d. For the 
shorter dated 63-day bills the market 
reduced its bid by a 1d. to £99 8s. Id. but 
nevertheless its allotment of these bills rose 
from 75 per cent to go per cent, for 
although there were £10 million more bills 
on offer, applications were a little down. 
The United States Treasury bill rate rose 
this week from 4.089 per cent to a new peak 
of 4.332 per cent. This sharp rise is attri- 
buted partly to the running of of bills by 
steel companies to obtain funds for rebuild- 
ing their stocks. A further factor in this 
rise is the belief that a new Treasury short- 
term issue will be announced soon. 
Although there has been sone improve- 
ment in credit conditions in Lombard Street 
this week the demand for fresh money has 
remained keen. Rates for overnight loans 
have rarely fallen below 2% per cent; a 
small amount of official help has been given. 
MONEY RATES 














LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): DS cudurne« 3 3!732-3'939 
Aik a.n4 ah aeee 2 LMR cadees 3'1739-3'1935 
Discount houses ... 2-2!4 | 4 months ....... 31739-3'939 

Money: | 6months ....... 3'732-35g 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-33g | ‘Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 meaehs:....... 4'4-5 
SB exdsacuns 31349 UNE sin eees 414-5 
2 MORO, 6 oes cc ¢0 3!335 6 months ....... 4'4-5!4 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: % 
rate: | November 9...... 4-089 
(from 3',%, 10/9/59). 4 | ie Onc 4-332 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Nov. 19, Nov. II, Nov. 18 
(£ million) 1958 1959 1959 
Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation . 2,031-0 (2,12¢6-9 2,132-3 
Notes in banking dept. 19-4 48:5 ° 43-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,046:5 2,172-0 2,172:0 
Other securities. ; 0-8 0:8 0:7 
Gold coin and bulfion 0:4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin 2:8 2-3 2-3 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 11-2 10:5 11-9 
Cu cuwhds Kheadeests 236:7 252-1 253-9 
i an tie aene ache ai Aces 68-9 63:8 64:1 
We Can comeueweeaes 316 8 326-4 329-9 
Securities: 
Government ............. 289-5 266-4 277-5 
Discounts and advances 3-8 7-4 5:4 
Other 21-2 21-0 20-9 
Total. 314°5 2$4:8 303-8 
Banking department reserve 20-3 49-4 43-9 
ee ee eee, ee 6 3 iS" 13" 3 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,175 million on 


November 4th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




















Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | 
Average Allotied 
Tender Offered Aoptied Rate of at Sen 
Allotment Rate* 
1958 91 day 63 day s. d. C 
Nov. |4 210-0 60-0 408 3 71 0-97 68 
1959 91 day 
Aug. |4 250-0 407-2 69 8:13 44 
se 260-0 414-3 69 8-39 49 
28 279-0 413-4 69 9-03 6 
Sept. 4 290-0 395-4 69 9-53 80 
> ‘ee 299-0 453-5 69 8-47 5! 
ae 290-0 | 428-5 69 8-13 56 
25 290-0 | 430-0 69 5:24 64 
Oct. 2 280-0 411-6 69 10-48 54 
oe 3 290-0 433-2 68 9-00 66 
ef 270-Ot 444-4 68 4-91 34 
23 260-0 456°5 68 6:74 37 
| 21 day 63 day 
30, 220-0 50-0 461-6 67 8-53 54 
Nov. 6| 240-0 50-0 | 464-9 67 4-62 53 
13 230-0 60-0 471-5 67 9-55 26 
| 





* On November 13th tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. Od 
secured 26 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 8s. Id. secured 90 per 


cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


The offer this week 


was for £230 mn. of 9! day bills and £60 mn. of 63 day bills. 


t Allotment cut by £20 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 







Official Rates 





Market Rates: Spot: 

















j l ; 
November |8 November 12 | November 13 | November 14 | November 16 | November 17 | November 1/8 
United States $ | 2:78-2:82 2-805) 6-716 2:80! 4-3, 2-80! 4-3, 2-80! 4-3, 2-803) 6-516 2-80! 4-3, 
Canadian $ cee ees 2-657 16-916 2-66!g—'4 2-663 6—Sig 2+ 6656-716 2-66!5—58 2°67 'g—'4 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13 -753g—5g 13-75'g-3, | 13-75-'4 | 13-745g-75 13 -743g—5, 13-7434-75 
SE Fl i00 ce | 11-94-12-547g 12-15!4-34 12-15!4-34 12-157g-16'g 12-15'9-34 12-157g—16', 12- 1653-7, 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- 140- 15- 140-15- 140-15- 140-15- 140-15- 140-17!,- 
142-05 20 20 20 20 20 22', 
Dutch Glid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-583,-59 10-585,-7, 10-585_~-7, 10-573,4-58 10-58',-'5 10 -5875-59', 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -59'4-11-9234 11 -693g—5g 11 -69'g—3, 11 -69!g—3g 11-69-', 11 -683,-69 11 -6875-69', 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00! 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 17397g—40', 1739'9—34 1739!'4-3, 1739! 4-'2 1739-',4 17393g—5, 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27',-14-70 14-52!'4-'5 14-52-52!4 14°52-52'4 | 14°5134-52 14-Sitg—'> | -14°5134-52 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!4-19-62 19- 3359-7, 19-33!,-3,4 19-33!4-3, 19-33! 4—!5 19-33-!4 19-33-'4 
NorwegianKr. | 19-71-20-30!, 20 -003,-01 20 -003,-01 20 -003,-01 20-005g~7g | 20-005,~7, 20 -005,~7, 
One Month Forward Rates 
ae er ig—'4c. dis ig—'4c. dis 'g—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—tgc. dis | 'g—'gc. dis 
Canadian $ eee ee ee ee 516-7 16C. dis 316 6C. dis 316 16C- dis 361 6c. dis 316i 6c. dis | 316—16C. dis 
DE oa ccuseeukeeabendene 5g—l'gc. dis '4-Ic. dis 4-Ic. dis 14-1. dis Sg—I'gc. dis | 34-1! 4c. dis 
ME naan ehbbekvikeencatne 3g—'gc. pm =| «Ss 3g—'gc. pm 3g—'gc. pm 14-!4c. pm 3g—'gc. pm =| !g=l ac. pm 
DM ectiaterecnededacees |-6c. dis 1-6c. dis \-6c. dis par-5Sc. dis par—Sc. dis | 2c. pm—3c. dis 
i eee Te aah cos nnee ee 5g—3gc. pm Sg—3gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm 5g—gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm 5g—gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ......ccce0e: 3g—Ipf. dis | 3g-Ipf. dis | 7g—I'gpf. dis | 7g—l'gpf. dis 79-1 ' apf dis 5g—7gpf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
ek PETER TTORERE EEE '4—-5gc. dis '5—5gc. dis '4—5gc. dis Iy—5gc. dis | %eg—'ligc. dis | '2—5gc. dis 
Canadian adine foe qeucsecedesees Ii g—13 6c. dis 1-1 "gc. dis 1-1 'gc, dis | 115i 6—T lige. dis | Si 6-1 hige. dis | Sig—T lige. dis 
MEM okadisiecdwstieraences 5g—3gc. pm 34-'oc. pm 34-loc. pm 34—!2¢. pm 3g-'9c. pm =| 34—!2¢. pm 
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The Finest Service | 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON - EC2 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 
8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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Thinking ~— 


investing? 


There’s 
one very 
simple 
very 
satisfying 
answer! 


You want a good rate — 





IF YOU HAVE 





of interest; you want £10 to £5,000 
to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw without formality _ THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 


wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
the largest Building Society in the 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand,W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C,2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 ; 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


HALIFAX 


PENSION FUNDS 


a complete service 
of administration 


* 


management of investments 
maintenance of records 
payment of benefits 
preparation of reports etc 


x 


THROGMORTON MANAGEMENT LTD 
106 OLD BROAD STREET 
LONDON EC2 
LONDON WALL 7330 
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i HAMESHIRE f- for ‘black-eyed Susan’ 
but YORKSHIRE 


for Insurance 







: 


In the agricultural County of Hampshire, the curranty * For instance-the * Yorkshire’ 
roly-poly pudding is known as ‘Black-eyed Susan’, and has long experience of the 


. . . ; » ; for > 
is a very popular end to the farm-worker’s meal. risk relating to farmers and 
Y kshi I r : es . 1 ae ’ i. . modern farm equipinie at. 
orkshire Insurance is equally popular with many Every aspect can be covered 
thousands of satisfied policy holders. If you are not —Fire, Accidents to farm 
already one of them, the “Yorkshire” will be pleased to workers, Farmer's Third 


de hel ally ee Lowa, rene Party liability, Motor and 
4 give you the same help with all your insurance problems. Trade Vehicles, and all risks 


Being an old established Company, yet progressing of Live Stock Mortality 

with new ideas, it provides all types of modern insurance* pet! se breeding, exhibi- 

: ; tion, electrocution or : 

and an excellent Executor and Trustee service. It will be Sn eee 

Special policies are available 

to your advantage to get in touch with our local Branch for Foot and Mouth disease. 
Manager right away. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Lid 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 





Transfer 
your 
go-slow 
cash 


CETL Oa 





FEDERAL 
CONSOLIDATED ate 
| INVESTMENTS Dm 
| LIMITED ‘pabanant ONSOLID ATED 
Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
investment . . 


719/ on Bank Deposit 


WEI DEAD ARLE baa, senate titi 
NATIONAL BANK | 


| 

i 

| 

| 

j 

| 

! 

| 

Please send me, without obliga- | 

tion, full details of your Industrial ] 

Banking investment services in- ] 

cluding a free copy of Brochure | 

E2 j 

on Fixed-Term Bank i 

Deposits ! l 

Industrial Banking gives you ex- 

cellent security, highest interest | 

rates, easy withdrawal facilities 

For full information on this 

safe and rewarding investment. 
post this coupon today . . 


NAME 
ADDRESS .. 
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This cable 
cost a 


fortune 





The jib structure of the excavator 
appeared to be in good working 
order. Suddenly the bridle rope 
broke. Down came everything 
and up went the daily costs owing 
to production delays and loss of 


—and = 
two people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by the fretted corrosion of 
a strong-looking bridle rope, need never happen — if a 
qualified Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. 
But first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level 
—a director, the secretary or chief engineer — to. see 
that all their industrial machinery is inspected and insured 
by specialists. 


1859 
1959 





Vulcan inspects and protects 


Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 
day—provide just such a service. 
It costs no more than insurance and 
inspection by ‘general practitioners’. 
Our appointment is always wel- 
comed by company engineers and 
insurance brokers — because they 
know that if defects are to be found, 
a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor will find 
them, and prevent the accident that 
would have happened. 


Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2, 


*Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
reports of accidents 
and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. 17. 


THE 
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ASSURANCE i 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 satis 





The Royal Exchange Assurance has for nearly 
two and a half centuries provided policies for 
every form of insurance requirement for the 


home or business life. 





Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas experienc 

Salary £2 
tributory 
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‘Cover’... 
. . . the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company to its 
friends and connections 
in the United Kingdom. ; 
Each number deals with BB, you, 
a variety of aspects of MMP*or sw 
insurance business in non Mrinisaic 
technical language and Mins, 
— prints articles of gener 
’ ‘:| interest not only to the man wid 
sells and services insurance but also to executives who have 
responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No.2] 
% CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 

% INSURANCE OF MONEY 

% INFLATION AND EXPORT CREDIT 

*% FORCE ‘D’ IN OPERATION 


PROVINCIAL E: 


nent oO; 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITEDBe:; 


‘ hocks 
STRAMONGATE, KENDAL - 100, CANNON ST; LONDON . * 
yY be 


| SK Remind youn peony to Write for your toe To00Y |B 


Please 


HHE Li 


Applicat 


Cover 


FREE & POST FREE 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PRODUCTION, MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING SCHEME 


Carreras Limited wish to recruit several young men as 
Production Management trainees in cigarette manufacturing 
a their new factory in Basildon New Town, Essex. 


Candidates, who should be in the age group 18-25 years, 
ould have had a good gen--1l education; some further 
mining to degree standard in technical or scientific subjects 
sil be an advantage but is not essential, provided that the 
ince is willing to undertake further studies in appropriate 


modjects. 


A good commencing salary will be paid and this, in 
conjunction with the prospects of advancement, subject to 
wility only, should appeal to men who wish to make a carcer 
fe modern industry. 


Applications should be made to:— 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
CARRERAS, LTD., 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN ROAD, 
BASILDON, ESSEX 














NIGERIA 


The Investment Company of Nigeria Ltd. invites applications 

for a Senior Accountant for service in Lagos. His main 
responsibilities will consist of critical appraisal of schemes 
put forward by applicants for financial assistance, and control 
and supervision of assisted businesses. Candidates should 
possess a recognised qualification and have had several years 
experience in a responsible commercial position. Starting 
salary £2,200 to £2,609 p.a., depending on experience. Con- 
tributory pension scheme. Accommodation provided free, 
with main furnishings and household equipment; servants 
free (2). Passages paid for wife and children (up to three 
in number). Car provided with allowance for running expenses. 
Initial contract for 15 months in Nigeria and three months” 
keave including travelling. The position is one of responsibility 
and has suitable prospects for advancement. Preference is 
bkely to be given to a man of about 35 years of age or under. 
Write giving full details of qualifications and experience to 
the Secretary, Commonwealth Development Finance Co. Ltd., 
1-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 










COMMERCIAL RESZARCH ASSISTANT 


Quaker Oats Ltd. require a Market Research 
Assistant in the Commercial Research Department at 
their Southall Office. Applicants should be men, up 
to the age of 30. with a background of statistical 
theory, probably with a Degree in the Social 
Sciences including Statistics or the intermediate A.1.S. 





d or the R.S.S. Certificate: two or more years’ experi- 
: ence in Market Research is essential. 
i Please apply to: 
ts Personnel Manager (CR2), 
_. Quaker Oats Ltd., 
ns Bridge Road, Southall, Middx. 
n. —$<$______ — 
th \ YOUNG GRADUATE holding a good degrce in economics 
of or statistics is required Sy a London Merchant House to 
‘pare commodity reports analysing price trends and market 
n- nisation. Previous experience is not essential but the 
nd mndidate must be a man of ability who is interested in 


aking a study of commodity markets.—Write Box No. 1239. 


Nn ennnnsnsticcsintiens nade 
ho MHE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
ve AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for a Research Assistantship in the 
‘nomics Research Division. Salary within the range £450— 
; a year. Starting salary according to age and qualifications. 
1 Pplications, including a statement of the candidate’s field 
2 interest. should be received by the Secretary, Economics 
“Search Division, The London School of Economics and 
tical Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, not later 


mn November 30, 1959, 
RDERS for advertisements in The 
Economist are accepted on condition 
at they are liable to rejection at the 
ctetion of the Editor; that while every 
{ Hort will be made to publish an advertise- 
ED Pent On a specified date, no guarantee is 
fen; and that white on black, reverse 
ponmeks or large sizes of black-faced type 
J be stippled or lined at the Editor’s 
ASCTeTION. 


cvsa 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


IN MANAGEMENT 


A major division of the Plessey Company at Ilford is engaged on the design, development and manufacture 


of high-quality wave filters, transformers, 
exacting specifications. 


inductors and allied electronic components 


to M.O.S. and other 


The Company seeks to appoint a suitably qualified man as DIVISIONAL MANAGER, directly responsible 


to the Group Director for the control of this division. 


The salary and prospects of this appointment offer 


an unusual opportunity to a man with the necessary drive and initiative. 


Applications stating age. 


experience and qualifications will be treated 


in the strictest confidence and 


should be sent to A. M. Brown, Executive Director (Personnel), The Piessey Company Ltd., Vicarage Lane, 


Iiford, Essex, quoting DHA/9. 












16 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


GRADUATE SCHOOL IN HIGHWAY AND 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


In connection with the expansion of the Graduate School 
in Highway and Traffic Engineering. applications are invited 
for the following posts: 


Lectureship in Traffic Engineering—Statistics | : 
The person appointed will join the Traffic Engineering 
section to deal with the analysis of experimental results. 
A good degree in statistics is essential. Experience in the 
application of statistics to traflic problems would be an 
advantage but is not essential as the cand.date will receive 
the appropriate guidance. 


Lectureships in Road Materials (three vacancies) ; 
(a) Concrete, (b) Bitumens, Tars and Asphalts, (c) Soils. 
Applicants for any of these three sub-sections should have 
specialised knowledge in design, laboratory and site work. 


These appointments will carry F.S.S.U. and family allowance 
benefits. Initial stipends, in the scale £900 x £50 to £1,350: 
£1,350 x £75 to £1,650, will be related to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications (four copies), with the names of three referees, 
should be sent before December. 31, 1959, to the Deputy 
Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ARTNERSHIP OPENING exists on the statistical side of 

one of the larger and well-established member firms of the 
London Stock Exchange. Applicants must have considerable 
experience and other qualifications inherent to the position 
which affords an exceptional opportunity. Replies will be 
treated with the strictest confidence.—Write Box NV/56, c/o 
95 Bishopsgate. E.C.2. 


STAT.STICIAN 


An International Company manufacturing food 
products requires a Junior Statistician at their Head 
Office in London. Qualifications include a 
Degree in Economics/Statistics and a knowledge of 
French, German or Spanish would be an advantage 
Salary will depend on age and qualifications. The 
prospects are good and the Company has_ a 
contributory Pension Scheme.—Applications to:—The 
Secretary, Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company Limited, 
Thames House. Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4. 





“UNIV2RS'TY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited from university graduates for the 
post of SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT in the 
SECRETARY and REGISTRAR’S OFFICE. University 
admininstrative experience desirable but not essential. Salary 
scale, £900 x £50 to £1,100. Placing according to experience 
and qualifications. Family allowances. F.S.S.U. Duties 
will relate to a number of general university activities. 
including Committee work and the planning and equipping 
of new buildings. 


Further particulars from the Secretary and Registrar, to 
whom applications (six copies) containing the names of three 
referees should be sent not later than December 5, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the social sciences. This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only Economics, Govern- 
ment, etc., but equally, fields such as Education, Jurisprudence 
and Social Medicine. Values within the range of £1,000 — 
£1,800 per annum (Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £1,850 — £2,250 per annum (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. They are open to members of the public services as 
well as to persons with academic expcrience. Applications 
should be sent by January 15, 1960, to the Registrar, the 
University. Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any 
enquiries regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time Secretary for the above-mentioned 
Association. Preferably, Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 45, have a 
professional qualification, and a leaning towards Public Relations work. Salary of 
£2,000 per annum pus pension rights will be offered. Applications stating age and 
giving full particulars of experience should be made to the Secretary of the Association, 


N economist is required by a London firm 

senior post undertaking research into commodity trends 
and market organisation. The candidate should be a graduate 
with a qualification in economics and should have had several 
years" experience of research into commodities, preferably 
including commercial experience.—Write Box No. 1238. 


to fill a 


UNION 


CARBIDE 





TRAINING MANAGER 


We require a man, aged about 30, to organise and administer 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT and TRAINING through- 
out the Company. Applicants must have good industrial/ 
commercial experience, particularly in the training ficld and 
should preferably be University Graduates. The Company 
is expanding rapidly and there are exceptional opportunities 
in this important work. 


Write full details in confidence to: 
Administration Manager, 
UNION CARBIDE LIMITED, 
103 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


HE GLACIER METAL CO. LTD. STATISTICIAN. The 

Operations Research Department of the Company requires 
a Statistician for work on investigations into costing, economic 
forecasting, linear programming. quality control and the. pro- 
vision of other statistical and operations research services. 
Applicants should have a degree in economics with statistical 
training and experience, or in_ statistics with industrial or 
economic research experience. The preferred age range is 25 
to 30. The total salary range is £950 to £1,600, starting in 
the lower half of the bracket.—Personnel Manager (Ref. : 
2291), The Glacier Metal .Co., Lid., Ealing Road, Alperton, 
Wembley, Middx. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERS TY OF BEL AST 


The Senate of The Queen's University of Belfast invites 
applications for a LECTURESHIP or an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP in SOCIAL STUDIES from April 1, 1960, 


or such other date as may be arranged. Salary for Lecturer 
£900 by £50 to £1,300 and thereafter by £75 to £1,650; salary 
for Assistant Lecturer £700 by £50 to £850, both plus F.S.S.U. 
Initial placing on the scale will depend on experience and 
qualifications. Candidates should be qualified to teach Social 
Administration but ability to teach Public Administration 
also would be a desirable additional qualification. 
Applications should be received by January 11, 1960. Further 
Particulars may be oftained from G. R. Cowie, M.A., LL.B., 
J.P., Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of ASSIST- 
ANT in the Research Section of the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies. The successful candidates will be expected to 
pursue research in Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology, General 


Sociology or Industrial Sociology and should be gradu- 
ates in any of these subjects or in Modern History or 
Economic History. There are vacancies in both Grade II 


(which carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) and Grade III. 
The salary scales are as follows :—Grade II, £700 to £850 per 
annum; Grade Ill, 


£600 to £650 per annum Applications 
should be sent not later than December 18, 1959, to the 
Registrar, the University. Manchester 13, from whom further 


particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERS!ITY OF MANCHESTER 


As the result of a grant from the Nuffield Foundation the 
Department of Social Anthropology and Sociology plans to 
carry out a study of a Lancashire town, and applications are 
invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW, initial salary within the 
range £800-£1.000 per annum, the appointment to be for two 
years from a date to be arranged. Applicants should have 
training in Sociology or Social Anthropology and field experi- 
ence in one of these subjects. The successful candidate will 
be required to carry out a study of a section of the working- 
class population of the town. The appointment carries mem- 
bership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme Application 
forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, to whom applications 

should be returned by not later than December 18, 1959. 
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RADUATE IN ECONOMICS OR STATISTICS, man or 

woman, living in the vicinity of London or Oxford, wanted 
for 12-18 months to assist in_ Transatlantic study of the 
economics of medical services. Full-time or part-time worker, 
but must be available, if necessary, for travel in the United 
States.—Write to The Professor of Economic Organisation. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


have been retained to advise 


ms bf on the appointment of a 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


One of the oldest City firms of chartered accountants 
is establishing a new department to meet deman is 
from its clients for assistance in introducing 
Management accountancy techniques and modern 
systems. 


The firm wishes to appoint a Manager who will be 
given full control of the new department and 
responsibility for its development. The Manager 
must have personal qualities which would allow him 
to be considered for partnership in a few years. 


Minimum requirements for the appointment include 
chartered accountant qualification plus at least three 
years’ consultancy experience installing management 
accounting systems in manufacturing and process 
industry. Candidates must at present be holding a 
supervisory appointment in a consultancy firm or a 
a accountancy post in industry. Age range 
5-45. 


Initial salary is open to discussion, but about £3,500 
is envisaged. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference ~§$.2039, to . Younger. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed 
to our client unless he gives permission after a 
confidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


IBRARIANS, Grade _ IV. Pensionah!- posts at (a) 

Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge. © cy. under the 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES and FOOD, 
and at (b) Military Engineering Experimental Establishment, 
Christchurch, Hants, under the WAR OFFICE, for men and 
women at least 22 on 1.11.59. Qualificatior Fellowship 
or Associateship of Library Association, or Diploma of London 
University School of Librarianship. For (a). a knowledge 
of French and German is desirable, and experience in a 
medical, scientific, or technical library an advantage. For 
(b), experience of library work (preferably in a_ technical 
library) is essential. Salary (men) £635 (25 or over) rising 
initially to, £1,055, with promotion prospects.—Write Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
for application form, quoting 5062/59/11. Closing date 
December 10, 1959. 





PIRELLI LIMITED 
CENTRAL BUYING OFFICE 


Finance and Documents Departments 


As a result of continuing expansion in the business 
of their Central Buying Office in London (which 
handles purchases for Pirelli Companies throughout 
the World), Pirelli Limited propose to appoint an 
ASSISTANT TO THE MANAGER OF THE 
FINANCE AND DOCUMENTS DEPARTMENT. 
Starting date will be by arrangement. 


Applications are therefore invited from men who 
meet the following specifications :— 


(a) Age 26-33. 


(b) Educated to at least Sixth Form Grammar or 
Public School level. 


(c) Not less than three years’ practical experience 
in banking, and essentially with a sound knowledge of 
foreign exchange, the discount market and accounting 
procedures. 


For a man of real ability this is a first-class career 
opportunity with an expanding and _ progressive 
organisation ; details of the appointment, together with 
salary and other conditions of service, will be 
discussed with candidates selected for interview. 
Written applications, mentioning age, education and 
career to date and quoting reference C.B. O.2, 
should be sent to the Personnel Manager, Pirelli 
House, 343-345, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


RADE ASSOCIATION invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of a young man with experience in the field of 
marketing and distribution of foodstuffs. A high standard of 
education and a sound grasp of economics are essential. The 
post will carry a commensurate four-figure salary. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by a curriculum vite.—Box 1236. 


RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE HOUBLON-NORMAN FUND 
invite applications for FELLOWSHIPS or GRANTS in aid of 
RESEARCH into the working of industry and finance in 
Great Britain and elsewhere and the economic conditions 
affecting them. 

FELLOWSHIPS, which are intended for experienced 
research workers, are awarded for full-time research for one 
year, which may be renewed for a second year. GRANTS 
are awarded for either full-time or part-time work. The 
amount of the awards, which will take effect from October 1, 
1960, will depend upon the circumstances of the candidate 
and the probable expenses of his work. 

Applicants must be British subjects normally resident im 
the United Kingdom. The Trustees are prepared to relax 
this rule only in exceptional circumstances. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fund, c/o the Bank of England, London, 
E.C.2, should be returned not later than March 1, 1960. 
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THE REED PAPER GROUP 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


The Reed Paper Group is further extending its market research facilities and is creating new appointmen:s 
in its market research unit, mostly of a senior nature. The unit’s field of activity covers a wide ran 
of products and markets, from paper and board through packaging and further processing operations 
laminated plastics. The unit is located in London. 


Applicants should be experienced in industrial market research, technical sales or other related fields 
and should preferably have an honours degree in economics or other relevant subject. 


The prospects for successful candidates are excellent. Together with attractive starting salaries and other 
benefits which include participation in the group’s house purchase and non-contributory pension schemes 
these posts offer the possibility of real satisfaction and opportunities for original and stimulating work 

Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, should set out full details of qualifications and 
experience and be addressed to:— 

Mr. J. S. McGavin, Group Personnel Division, 
Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd., Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 


Quoting Ref. No. MR/22. 





THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 
DEPUTY COMMERCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT ADVISER 


Applications are invited for the superannuable post of Deputy Commercial and Development Adviser 
to the Council. 


Applicants should be well informed on the technical and commercial problems and development of the 
Electricity Supply Industry and possess a sound knowledge of economics, statistical methods, and forecasting 
Corporate Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers would be an advantage. 


Salary within the scale £3,600 — £4,000 p.a. 


Applications stating age, present appointment, salary. qualifications and experience should be forwarded 
to D. Moffat, Winsley Street, W.1i, to arrive not later than December 4, 1959. Quote Ref. ECN/60 


THIS NEW APPOINTMENT arises from a planned expansion of the 


Company’s operations. 
STAFF TRAINING OFFICER 


Duties: He will be responsible to the Company’s Education and Training 
Manager for:— 

(i) The organisation and planning of training courses for Commercial and 
Administrative Staff. ' 

(ii) The development of techniques of presentation, trainers’ manuals, training 
of other instructors. 

(iii) Assisting the Training Manager by taking over the detailed administration 
and implementation of training programmes held in London Headquarters’ training 
centre. 

(iv) The giving of advice on further education to all employees in the London 
area who seek it. 

Since this post is a new appointment, there is ample scope for the use of initiative 
and judgment in the part which he will play within the development of the Company’s 
training activities. 

Experience: Suitable candidates may at present be employed as Training Officers 
within up-to-date and highly organised industries. A University degree and/or 
professional qualification in addition to personal experience in organising and running 
training courses are essential. 

Location: London, Kensington. 

Age Range: 27-40 years. 

Salary: The Company expects a high standard of performance from its staff 
and is prepared to pay above average salaries to men with ability and initiative. A 
first-class contributory pension scheme and other benefits are provided. 


Applications, giving details of work history and training should be sent to:— 


D. W. York, Personnel Developments Manager, Ref. 12/3.E, 
A.E.L-Hotpoint Ltd., 33, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
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An invitation to experienced marketing executives to apply for the post of 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


with a West Riding manufacturer of durable consumer goods. 


817 


OST ACCOUNTANT, qualified, age 30-40, with extensive 

industrial experience, required for engineering concern in 
Herts. Degree in Economics or Mathematics desirable. Salary 
in region of £1,500 p.a.--Apply: Laurie & Co. (Employment 
Specialists), 19 Basinghall Street, E.C.2. (MON. 6301.) 

XECUTIVE, with wide financial and managerial experience 

in commerce and industry, required for a responsible and 
Progressive position in Nairobi. Age 37-45. Salary in resion 
of £3,000 p.a.—Apply : Laurie & Co. (Employment Specialists), 
19 Basinghall Street. E.C.2. (MON. 6301.) 





This appointment is cf unusual and challenging interest in that the firm already has a record of APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
satisfactory sales progress and intends to build up from this position. , } 

The Sales Promotion Manager will be directly responsible to the Sales Director for the planning of gn (Marketing’Administration), 37, mobile, four 
promotional campaigns. For this purpose he will control the Company’s market research, information, | anguages, civil service and 10 years oil and chemicals 
advertising, display and public relations services; a printing department will also be under his direction. | industry, secks change, administrative, industrial or commer- 

anes oat cial.—Write Box 33, co A. W. Brown, 37 Tothill Street, 
| Applications are invited from men about 35-45 years of age with a 220d general education, a proved | Sue 
| record of success in this ficld and wide knowledge of home and overseas markets for durable yonsumer goods. Sc. Econ. (Male), seeks post in industry, research. Fluent 
| A good salary is offered together with non-contributory pension plan, life assurance and other benefits. ier ae some French and presenting Ph.D. this session 
| Letters of application, with full details of age, education. experience and present salary, should be sent CONOMICS GRADUATE (24 years)}—Economics Major 
in confidence to Accountancy compulsory subject. seeks interesting and 
progressive opportunity.—Write: R. W. B., 19 Brondesbury 
| THE WALLACE ATIWOOD COMPANY Park, London, N.W.6 
TRAVEL 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, 
CHANTREY HOUSE, ECCLESTON STREET, 


who are acting On behalf of the Company. 


- RADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for post 
T of Assistant in Research and Econom'c Deptrtment. 
Sound knowledge of economics and related subjects essentivl : 


industrial background an additional) qualification._-Fur her 
particulars may be obtained before December 4th from Sir 
Vincent Tewson, TUC, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London. 
W.c.l. 


oii 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITLD 


has the following vacancies at its 
Group Headquarters in London: 


LEGAL ASSISTANT 


Solicitor or Barrister required in the Leg | Deport- 
ment to undertake general legal work and advice. 
including negotiations and drafting of commercial 
vwreements. Applicants should preferably have had 
commercial or industrial experierce. 

Age 30 to 35. 
Salary £1,500 to £1.750 per annum depend:ng on 

J qualifications ard experience. 
Pension Scheme. 


SECRETARIAL ASS*STANT 


Chartered Secretary required as Assistant to the 
| Secretory Applicants shovld have experience of 
| general company secretarial work including pension 
| und administration. 

Age 28 to 34. 
£1,009 to £1.350 per annum depending on 
qualifications and experience. 
Pension Scheme. 


Salary 


\pplications., stating age, qualifications. experience, 


resent salary and position. and indicating the 
aancy sought to THE GROUP PERSONNEL 
MANAGER, LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 


HANOVER HOUSE, 14 HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1, quoting ref. LIL’E1/67. 


~ INDUSTRIAL ECONOMISTS 


The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Produc‘ion 
Group, Risley, Warrington, Lancashire, require Engineers or 


Physicists. in’ the Economics Section of the Commercial 
Directorate 


POST (A): COMMERCIAL ECONOMIST 


fo head a section of five people and to be responsible 
® the Commercial Manager (Economics) for the economic 
analysis leading to full commercial exploitation of the resources 
o the Group The duties also include responsibility for 
Ne amilysis of the forward market prices of nuclear materials 


and the prepiration of short and long term sales programmes 
and sales budects. 


POST (By): COMMERCIAL TECHNOLOGIST 

To be responsible to a Senior Physicist for the assessment 
ol the commercial implications of power and isotope produc- 
“mn in nuclear reactors; this responsibility to be di charged 


‘means of technical and economic analyses of reactor 
| vems and fucl eveles 


t 


* 
( rc » . 
WALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENC! 
, fer both posts candidates should have a good Honours 
aoe or he corporate members of a Senior Engineering 
“itution 
ins Post (A) wide exper ence in the use of cconomic 
renes 's an aid to industrial mancaement is_ essential. 
Fabel post (RB) reactor operating experience would be an 
Wantage 
SALARIES 
a. ec . < 
,, ost (A) Salary within range £1,855 £2,155 according 
pilualitic liens and experience. 
| pt (B) Salary within range £1,345 £1,800 according to 


walifications and experience. 


( 1 : 

Doe butors Superannuation Staff Housing Scheme 

; ae for application form, quoting reference 
Officer at above address. 


Closing Date: December 7, 
$' ATISTICIAN 


equire for 
Mied 23-30) 


Send 
P.97 J20, to 


1959. 
Analytical European Surveys Limited 


their London office. a qualified Statistician. 
\ good knowledge of sampling theory and multi- 


" ~ analysis is required.—Write to: International Technical 
; ~ ~ AL S. Limited, 3 Vere Street, W.1, giving details 
svalifications, experience, salary required. 


“kistered as a Newspaper 


Newspaper Ltd... at 22 








Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. 
Ryder Street, 


A® ~ ASSISTANT 


s.W.1, ~ WINTER SPORTS 
| THROUGH COOKS 


| } You can choose from a wonderful 


—_ holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 


selection of inclusive 
the Market Research holidays with rail and sea 


si 
examples of cighi-day 


is required in 


Department of a large international Airline. Age 22 Cane ane 
to 30 years, preferably with a degree in Commerce or ADEL BODEN £26 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s 
Economics. Sales experience an advantage. Successful candi- | LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 Os IGLS £23 Is 
date will be bised in London but must be prepared to travel AROSA £28 Is. KITZBUHEI £25 16s 
within the U.K.—Write giving age and personal details and DAVOS £29 Ils ORTISEI £27 13s 
full particulars of experience to Box 1235. 
. = and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes (sleeping 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE accommodation) on the Special Trains. You can also travel 
RE by air. Write for FREE 112-page programme ‘* Winter 
SEARCH FELLOWSHIPS Sports * to THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/C/RO, 
. . oak Berkeley Street. London, W.!. and branches. or from any 
The Counc’l of Europe aw?rds annually a number of Fellow- office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking 
ships intended primarily to encourage research into the follow- agents 
Ing questions. ee ie the light of their present-day — * 
importance: (a) politcal, legal. economic, agricultural. social, 
educational and scientific problems connected with European EDUCATION 
oe aa European civilisation (philosophy, history, ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for miversity 
Nerature and the arts). . “ns! 
The Fellowships are cach of the value of 609,009 French sraduates and older sy eens eee os \VIES'S. 
francs and tenable for ; aaile of = ; 7 l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DA Ss 
nd ie r a period of cight months. The next > : Road. W.1 PARK 8392 
awards will be made in July. 1960. 2 Addison Road, 4 A 8392. 
Cand‘dates must normally be nationals of a Member State 


of the Council of Europe or cf a State which has acceded 
to the European Cultural Convention. Refugees from European 
countrics non-members of the Council. legally resident in the 
territory of a Member State, are also eligible for awards. 
The British Council assists in publicity and recruitment for 
these Fellowships in the United Kingdom. Further particulars 
and forms of application. which must be submitted before 
March 1, 1960, miy be obtained from the D‘rector, Universities 
Department. Education Division, The British Council, 65 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law. Accountancy. Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Scrvice Management, Export, Commercial 
Gencral Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning ¢cxamination 
or subjects in which interested to the Secretary (G9 2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Davies Street, London, W.1. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 
R S. L. GARNER has joined the Board of Financings NDUSTRIAL LAND for sale at Cirencester, Glos., 2'. { ee 
(Southern) Ltd ; hold acres in scheduled areca near town centre Substan 
HIS 1s YOU R LIFE when you project your colour slides tial labour reserves in nearby Swindon, Gloucester and 
of your children with the Leitz Pradovit F with armchair Cheltenham.—Enquiries to Box 1230. 
a oe — Ba cng oo The Camera People. N ELECTRIC EYE sets your movie camera automatically. 
- Ne ~?8 ‘ect. *ndaon. ot. . B 
: ; & . be € ale and Lachange 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop. ia nt Lo te eo 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage. London, W.C.2, invites you <a : a iad Amana <cimenied ° 
to submit lists of hooks on Economics. History and Social — ae —_ bn —— a bcc 2 
Sciences, you may wish to sell (per‘odicals excluded). je law COORGEe: EGC Se eee ee ar enath. 
ALL it a day with a glass of El Cid Sherry, the bottlea “SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 


sunshine of Sprin. 


It’s a superb Amontillado—a wonderful 
rrelide to a 


relnxinge evening. 
HARE A FLAT LTD.. 175 Piccadilly, 
care, right person or right flat, 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


HYD 2545, infinite 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
mannfacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director, Remoloy, Ltd.. 25-28 
Buckingham Gate, S W.1, or tclephone ViICtoria 6621 (12 


lines). 


'— aaa Giclees 


| 


SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust. 
bury Avenue, London, W.!. Price Is., postage 4}d. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an Interim Dividend of Filty 
Cents (50c) per share, Canadian funds. has been declared by 
the Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, payable December 
15, 1959, to shareholders of record, November 20, 1959.—-By 
Order of the Board. C. H. Windeler, Secretary Toronto, 
Ontario. November 12, 1959. 


32 Shaftes- 


THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 


THE ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous. 
In the evening the City’s finest banqueting and reception suite. 


Telephone: Avenue 4363. 


The new 
WINE BOOK—-s/- 


by House & Garden 


Whether you know a lot about wine or only a little, next to drinking it, reading about 

wine is the most delightful hobby, particularly if what you read is informative, well 

devised and contributed by people who know their subject. Just so is the new WINE 

BOOK published by House & Garden. Connoisseurs expound on the various vintages, 
their heritage, advantages, and acceptance. 


Raymond Postgate, Warner Allen, Harry Waugh and many others are among the 


famous contributors. 


So before you buy another bottle of wine, buy the new WINE 


BOOK at your bookstall or newsagent—5s. 


| 
| —INCIDENTALLY—THIS WOULD MAKE A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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NEW 
CALTEX BOOKLET 
AIDS | ae 


. 
ed 


So that Caltex can be of even greater service to 
European tourists than it has been in the past, 
Caltex has made available a 42-page, fully illus- 
trated, vest pocket size booklet, “Driving Abroad.” 


This booklet describes how to prepare for a trip 
in European countries and what to take along. It 
provides considerable driving and road information. 

« It also contains many valuable charts and con- 
version tables. For your copy: write Dept. 370, Caltex 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


At Caltex service stations, located 
| throughout most of the free countries of 
Europe, the motorist may obtain Caltex 
gasolines, Caltex motor oils, and Marfak, 
the finest lubrication that money can buy. 


li. 
_..in Great Britain, look for the familiar REGENT sign! 
oe 


EX |] PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe e Asia « Africa « Australia « New Zealand 
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